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D, la arc vt (By The Associated 
A an of ministers today 


the crisis in 


i greatly complicated 
ult situation confront- ’ 

st. Signor Castelli, 

y represented the gov- 

me, was dispatched 

to investigate the 

best. means to 


on President Zanella, 
be Phorcad to hand over the 
to the National Commit- 


nty of arms and am- 
repal d tor determined 
he — fay master the 


eee § pibiond was a 


) — small part in which 

ac n ‘They were soon 

4 Sy: e inside the building, 

Jhog their posts behind . the 

| Aapiet sre dominatéd by 

re fr a the windows and 
5 houses. Xs 

forces “then 

+ on the roof of 

| ‘for some time 

SS of cnet essail- 


Giunta, Weader of the Fas- 
ured an armored motor 
ing to the Italian Navy, in 
; Day: of Abbazia, and 
ypened fi inst. the 
80. 65-millimeter shells 

2 into the ‘building, doing 


. er 


' 


io.) 
t iring 
; was 
ec or the Fascisti who re- 
: ¢ and the 
t the-pal - became gen- 
e to ~_— longer, the de-- 
> hoisted a-white 
Tr vas Sterzich as an 
sti headquarters to 
jer. : 

it Zan é has signed a 
t 1 EE — he- says™<~ any , 
di retire at ag from 
creer ng any 
ee and 
mys l my Word: of honor 
partic ipa te caaecotte or in- 
ly, igh ain igh persons in the 
Mt 3 of hae to encourage 
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"Hoss Shoein’ Rivalry 
Keen in Mainel own 


Challenged by Old-Time Shoer 


CARIBOU, Me., March 3 (Special 


7Correspondence) — Old-time  black- 


smitiis in this town, men. who have 


“granther” operate the “bellows,” are! 


advertising campaign of a “scientific 
horseshoer.” They have taken this to 
mean indirectly that they don’t know 
how to shoe “‘hosses” and they pro- 
pose to settle at once and for all time 
the question of superiority of methods. 
The newcomer has been challenged 
4o.meet in a horse-shoeing contest one 
the representative horseshoers of 

e town. It is proposed that three 
horses shall be chosen, a driving horse, 
a trotter and a work horse, and that 
the challenger shall proceed to shoe 


0 Ml side” of each horse while the 


lenged busies himself with the 
“nigh side.” The three horses shod, a 
board of three, judges, two of them 


jfrom out of town, shall compare the 


two jobs, and. make its decision. 


|ARGUMENTS FAVOR 


SHIP SUBSIDIES 


Marine Association Closes Ses- 
sion—E. A. Filene Proposes 
Cheaper Tourist Travel 


o 


WASHINGTON, March 4 (Special) 
Indications at the closing session of 


tthe National Merchant Marine Asso- 


ciation “‘teday were that the associa- 
tion will go on record as favoring the 
Administration scheme for shipping 
relief by government subsidies. Al- 
though the opposition was represented 
among the speakers, the general 


the proposal. 

The right of the United States to 
enact legislation favoring its own 
shipping, despite the protests of Great 
Britain and other countries,.was em- 
phasized by George 
Commissioner of the United States 
Shipping Board. Mr. Chamberlain 
called attention to the avowed oppo- 
sition of the British Government to 
President Harding’s scheme and to 
the threat of a bitter shipping war, 
and declared that a “country which 
has granted subventions and subsidies 
direct for purposes of competition has 
not the right to protest against the 
proposed aid to American shipping.” 

The most serious obstacles to. the 
development of an American merchant 
marine prepared to meet.the competi- 
tion of other countries, Mr. Chamber- 
lain said, are the insidious propaganda 
of these same competitors to the effect 
that since foreign ships are prepared 
to carry cargoes more cheaply, it is 
worthless to maintain American ope- 
rated ships, and the large differential 
due to higher cost of construction and 
operation of American ships. “If 
American shipping is not to be driven 
entirely from the seas,” he asserted, 
“this differential must be made by sub- 
vention, direct or indirect, permitted 
by congressional action.” 

The plan of government subsidies 
was.opposed by Senator Fletcher, of 
Florida, %n the ground that the his- 


: (Continued on Rage 2, Column 2) 


of Making Plans - 
For a Boston de Luxe 


Than 41 Bence: i in Teoeiky or Thirty Years, 
is Cost ‘id at Least $250,000 


ae : 


" Planning Board, 
tinted form, proves 
ie main of plans 

», as of the making 

there is no end. 
the City Planning| 
b tor the previous ad- 
le public with the 


) and general 


¢ report that in 
fewer than 
ymmissions have 
‘subject of trans- 
i the Boston 


cally impossible, with the time and 
staff available, to prepare.a complete 
synopsis of each one of these reports. 
This would mean the reading, analy- 
sis, and epitomizing of thousands of 
pages of text matter and the interpre- 
tation of hundreds of maps, plans, 
charts and diagrams. 

“As a further iHustration of the ex- 
tent of this undertaking, it might be 
stated that a somewhat similar sur- 
vey was instituted by a commission 


‘} appointed by the Legislature to inves- 


tigate one phase of development in 
the metropolitan district. This com- 
mission was in existence for nine 
‘months, an appropriation of $10, 000 
Was placed at its disposal, and a large 
Staff of employees was engaged in 
‘the work. In its report the commis- 
Sion called attention to the fact that, 
up to the. ene of its appointment, 
there had been no legs than 41 re- 
ports by special commissions and com- 
mittes on the \subject of transporta- 
tion facilities in the metropolitan dis- 
trict alone. I1t further stated that 
these investigations, which were sup- 


{plemented by a number of special 


investigations made by permanent 
boards: and commisidions and also by 
independent. investigations made by 
heleokoten organizations, has cost at a 
conservative estimate $250,000.” — 
Then the planning board indieates 
there may be value in a thorough 


ori study of Boston studies previously 


it } made 


d in a comprehensive report 
on the s s of previous reports made 
concerning the m 


ct ) | when it says to the city council: 


ats bee 
> < ™ -f 
7 
26 in Bos- | material. 


“There is no question that the sur- 
vey now_urider consideration, when 
» will constitute a valuable 
contribution to available municipal 
The city planning board, 


; I * - the work ‘will be ‘glad. to carry on 


work $e. a — if such 


Adigriser of Expert W fog Is 


PRESIDENT HOLDS 
BONUS CERTIFICATE | 


Should Be Sales Tax 


shod horses ever since they were | : 
‘able to toddle into the shop and help | : 


considerably disturbed over the recent | 


or no Bonus 


- 


WASHINGTON, Saved 4-(Special)— 
/President Harding standd today on the 
question of soldier bonus legislation 
exactly where he stood on Feb. 16. In 
a leter, written on that date to Joseph 
W. Fordney (R.), Representative from 
Michigan, chairman of the House Ways 


bonus legislation be abandoned. 
Although the President has made no 
public announcement of his opinion of 
the certificate scheme he has, through 
a friend, sent word to Republican 
leaders at the Capitol, that he consid- 
ers it the worst scheme yet devised. 
The sales tax seems to be lost. 
President, unless he changes his opin- 
ion completely, will not support,the 
certificate scheme. The President, as 


{he made plain in his letter to Mr. 


Fordney, does not approve the pas- 
sage of a soldier -bonus bill unless 
specific legislation is enacted to raise 
the money to pay the bonus, 
As a nonpartisan has expressed it: 
“The Republican Party has both 
hands full of~trouble “and does not 
know where to lay it down.” 


Leaders Uneasy : 
The leaders of the party are assert- 


4 


i 
' 


sentiment was decidedly favorable to’ 


Chamberlain, 


etropolitan district,} 


ing with outward manifestation of 
satisfaction that the way out of the 
bonus tangle has been found by- the 
“certificate plan,” but there are not 
wanting indications that the assur- 
ance is less perfect than is assumed. 

There is undoubtedly uneasiness re- 
garding the attitude the President will 
ultimately take as the result of the 
pressure and cross-pressure being 
brough to bear wpon him. It was 
made plain at the’ White House yes- 
terday afternoon that he stood just 
where he did when he wfote the letter 
to Mr. Fordney. In that letter rM. 
Harding said that he had looked into 
the subject of issuing short-time 
Treasury notes or long-time bonds to 
meet the financial obligations of the 
proposed bonus legislation and had 
found that neither was feasible. 

Thg question is being asked, would 
not the certificate scheme come with- 
in the same. category? Andrew W. 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, 
looking at_it as a banker, does’ not 
think it. would, quite, but he is by 
no means enthusiastic f 
}bitterly apposed to “it t he was to 
other’ means of taking money from 
the Treasury to pay a bonus to serv- 
ice men. The Treasury is not in a 
situatio nto stand any further drain 
upon it. There is going to be a large 
deficit at the end of the fiscal year, 
how large officials are not prepared 
to say.. They are putting their wits 
to work now to take care of obliga- 
tions -already assumed, such as the 
Victory notes, for the’ payment of 
which special arrangements have had 
to be made. It is not. believed that 
the Internal Revenue Bureau is going 
to be able to make a good showing 
in the collection of taxes.. In fact it 
is learned on the best authority that 
demoralization prevails in that branch 
of the Treasury. 

Differences Within Ranks _ 

In the councils of the party, several 
facts loom obstinately. The foremost 
is that some sort of legislation has 
to be enacted. The next in im- 
portance is, What can it be which will 


}not stultify the party or make its 


plight worse than if it passed no legis- 
lation when it goes before the coun- 
try for next autumn’s elections? And 
by no means insignificant are the dif- 
ferences of opinion within the party/|s5 
ranks as to how the escape from the 
difficulty is to be made. 

Meanwhile the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is feelimg its way. Mr. Ford- 
ney has announced that there will 
be a meeting of the full committee. 
early next week. Several changes 
have been made in the scheme. One is 
a reduction in the ultimate value of 
the certificate, so that the increase at 
tha end of 20 years will amount to 
only 25 .per cent instead of 40 per 
cent, an estimated saving of $225,000,- 
000 to the government. The folloWing 
provision was made to safeguard the 
soldiers’ right and prevent usury. 

The certificate of insurance shall 
have a loan value of 50 per cent of 
its compensation value from the date 
of issue if presented to any national 
bank or trust company or bank or- 
ge nized under state laws. The high- 
est rate of interest. that can be 
charged by the banks shall not ex- 
ceed 2 per cent above the rate 
charged by the Federal Reserve 
Bank on 90-day loans in the district 

_wheer such loan is made. 

The .Chamber of Commerce of the 
United. States has declared, through 
its president, Joseph DeFrees, that it 
regards a general bonus paid through 
certificates just as ag, Se og as 
one. paid oo It ‘would mean a 
return to War conditions, it is de- 
clared, 

‘RepreSentations’ are also. being 
tie up their resources: for the pre- 
scribed period and that the proposal 
would have the same effect upon the 

money market as if the government 
borrowed the ’money and lent it to 


the soldiers, 


Hostile Comment in Wall Street 


NEW YORK, March 4 (Special)— 
Prominent bankers here’ were gener- 
ally averse. to committing themselves 
on the question of the bonus certifi- 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 7) 


? it, only less 


made that bankers would hesitate to 


ie 


WORST SCHEME YET 


Mr. Hasding Still Believes There | 


The ‘ 


and Means Committee, the President |, 
proposed that a sales tax be adopted to! - 
raise the money for thé bonus, or that | _ 


Ege Rock I Take 


Beacon appears at top of house in left of 


picture 


COURT WILL DECIDE 
DEPOSITORS’ RIGHTS 
Prudéatial Savings Debtors May 


‘Get 80--Per Cent, Under 
One Theory 


Relative rights of depositors~.in 
savings -and commercial departments 
of trust companies in general and the 
four closed trust companies in Bos- 
ton in particular, will be defined in a 
decision of the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court, which will follow the 
hearing of arguments on Monday of 


petitions presented by Bank Commis- ; 


sioner Joseph C. Allen. 
Decision on this point will go far 


toward speeding up the settieinent ; 
with depositors in both departments | 


of the closed’ banks, because it. will 
show exactly the ethical position of 
the different claims, at present a 
mooted>-question. Mr. Allen made it 


clear in a talk yesterday with a rep- | 


resentative of The Christian Science 
Monitor, that the decision of the court 
which transferred $285,000 from ,the 
commercial to the savings department 
of the Prudential Trust Company, and 
by virtue of which hé will ask the 
court next week to allow him to pay 
a dividend of 25 per cent to the 
savings depositors, does not touch the 
legal point in doubt, as it. was only 
a settlement of dealings between the 


two departments, by which. the sax~}. 
ings department held notes that were 


illegal for it. tovhave, and which. were 


taken over from the commercial sidei. 
Allen also corrected a pdssible 


Mr. 
impression that this transfer either 


assured the savings depositors. of 100° 
per cent, or meant the downright loss | 
of the face value of $285,000 to ad 


commercial depositors. 
May Recover 80 Per Cent 


Prudential savings depositors have 
at received two dividends, one 
93 1-3 per cent and a later one of 
3% per cent, which with the 25 per 
iat to be asked for next week, will 
make a total of 70 per cent. There 
will still remain other assets to be 
divided but nothing definite can be 
said about the value now, accordin§ to 
Mr. Allen. Then he called attention 
to the fact that the transfer of funds 
ordered by the court was not $285,000 
actually lost to the commercial side 
of the Prudential Trust Company, for 
the notes held by the savings depart- 
ment and which represented that val- 
uation, according: to the terms of the 
original transfer, will be returned to 
the commercial side, and while their 
exact value is doubtful there will be 
some realization. 
Mr. Allen has already expressed his 
sympathy with the depositors in these 
closed banks, especially with those 
whose total savings have been tied up, 
and he said last night that it must be 
realized he is doing the best he can 
to make the money available, but that 
it would be contémpt of court to pay 
without court permission, and further- 
more, that there is the question of the 
precedence of the claims of the sav- 
ings depositors over those in the com- 
mercial department. That has to be 
settled, and is the point.of law in his 
petition to the Supreme Court which 
will be heard on Monday, for permis- 
sion to pay 10 per cent to savings de- 
positors of the Prudential Trust Com- 
pany, 20 per cent to the savings de- 
positors of the Hanover and 10 per 
cent to the deposjtors of the savings 
department of the Cosmopolitan Trust 
Compeny, all from the assets of the 
commercial departments of . these 
banks: A possible total of 80 per cent 
is therefore in sight for the savings 
depositors of the Prudential 
Company. 


Three Possible Settlements 


While it is Mr. Allens understand- 
ing that savings depositors have rights 
in the assets of the commercial de- 
partment of a trust company, he said: 
“It is not clear, however, upon what 
amount of claims against commercial 
assets such a commercial dividend is 
to be paid to savings depositors.” 

He mentioned three. possible theo- 
ries as to procedure. His petition to 
the court for permission to y the 
dividends from commercial department 
assets is based on the opinion the first 
theory will hold, but that is the point 
for the court to decide. 

The first theory is that :- whenever 
there is cash in the commercial de- 
partment available for a dividend, sav- 
ings depositors may share’it on the 
basis of the amount of their balance 
at the time of the closing of the bank, 
regardless of dividends that may have 
been paid to them out of their own 
assets in the savings department. 


Another theory is that sayings de- 


Trust) 


positors have no right to any of the 
assets of the commercial side, until 


‘the assets of the savings department 


have been completely and finally liqui- 
dated and distributed and that then 
they shall. share equally with the com- 
mercial depositors on the basis of the 
amount of the deticit then existing in 
the savings department. The third 


| theory is a compromise between the 
other.two: That any available cash in 


the commercial department may be 
claimed by savings depositors accord- 
ing to the balance on their accounts 
which is: actually unpaid at the time 
of the commercial department distri- 
bution. That is, this theory allows 
for dividends already paid savings de- 
positors, but not for what they may 
later receive from their own savings | 
Cepartment —. 


‘DEPUTIES LOCKED 
UP IN ARGENTINA 


Legislators Held Prisoner in: At- 
tempt to Force Election 


BUENOS AIRBS, March 4 (By the 
Associated Press)—The Senate and 
Assembly of the Province of Tucuman 
have been held prisoners for more 
than 24 hours without food by order 


of the President of the Senate in an: 


attempt to force the election of a fed- 
eral senator. 

The Legislative Building in the city : 
of Tucuman, the capital, is sur-| 
rounded. by. firemen and. armed 
civilians, and: tatest ais dispatchés declare 
that révolver fighting is going on in- 
side.the building. -The police are re- 
ported to-be endeavoring to gain en- 
trance and liberate the deputies, and | 
excitement is running high. 


The Speaker of the Assembly has | bor 
Ce | oitfered for sale May 239. 


I. 


telegraphed President Irigoyer 
claring that the legislators are in 
danger and asking that federal troops 
be detailed to protect them. The 
President instructed the troops to take 
measures to prevent bloodshed. 


EGG ROCK LIGHT 
TO SHINE NO MORE 


Automatic Beacon Off Nahant 
Will Be Dismantled 


Keg Rock Light, in Lynn and 
Swampscott Bay, after 65 vears’ serv- 
ice as a warning beacon for mariners, 
has passed-its stage of usefulness and 
wiil be discontinued April 17, accord- 
ing to Capt. George E. Eaton, superin- 
tendent of the second’ lighthouse 
district in Boston. 


lin 


! 


Faver Deepening St. Lawrence River | 


TORONTO, Ont., Feb. 25 (Special Cor- | 
respondence)—E. C. Drury, Premier of | 
Ontario, made a declaration in the Legis- | 


lature that he was absolutely in favor of | 
the movement to deepen the St. Lawrence | 
“The | 


River and develop its water powers. 
movement,” he said, 
sound and good international relations.”’ 
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“is the promoter of | 


‘in the opinion of the light house seér- 
' vice, it will be of greater service. Lo- 


FIGHT “JUST BEGUN” 
FOR A NEW PRISON, 


DECLARES SENATOR 


| Lewis Parkhurst Says Humane 


| 


Reasons Call for End of 
Charlestown Edifice 


_ ee 


Although the Senate has voted 19 to 


3 against Senator Lewis Parkhurst’s 
| bill for a modern state prison in place 
of the present antiquated and unsan- 


‘itary structure in Charlestown, the 


senator is by’ no means through with 


‘the proposition. 


Senator Parkhurst 


| will not be a member of the General 


| Court 


| the Parkhurst Bill. 
ures presented by the Senator were 


The light will be dismantled and re- | 
stalled in some other station, where | 


| a 


next year but he has served 
' notice on the Legislature and the peo- 
ple that he has “just begun to fizht”’ 
for an institution that will be worthy . 
of the commonwealth and present-day 
civilization. 

Reverberations have already begun 
to come from the Senate’s rejection of 
The facts and fig- 


such as to convince considerable num- 
bers of the people, even though they 
failed to bring favorable action by the 
legislative body the people elect. It 
appears already that the public is 
going to show an increasing disincli- 
nation to accept, as an explanation of 
the defeat of such legislation, the plea 
that it is not politically expedient and 
that it endangers the motto of the 
State Republican Party in the. fall 
campaign: “We reduced taxes.” 


General Condemnation 


Legislatively the state prison bil! is 
practically eliminated for this session. 
There is a chance of revival in the 
House, where the bill might be sub- 
stituted for the adverse report. This 
revival, however, is not likely. 

The Parkhurst Bill has proceeded 
gainst great odds, and its career is 


quite interesting. The voiced oppo- 


cated about half-way between a jutting | sition found its chief reliance in the 


‘arm of the Swampscott shore at 


| Little’s Point, on a straight line with | 


ithe extreme tip of Little Nahanf, and | 
j the estate of Senator Henry 
i Lodge, the oval-shaped compact feid- 
' spar rock, towering 85 feet out of the 
‘water at high tide, is an imposing 
| Sight, from any point along the shore. 
, There are few light stations along the 
entire shore where a landing is more 
uncertain, because of the rush of water 
around the rock. It is considered even 
more hazardous than Minot’s Light. 
Captain Eaton declared that when 
the light was installed Sept. 15, 1857, 
i'many smafl coast schooners were us- 
|ing the Lynn and Swampscott bays. 
| Today the waters in this vicinity are 
‘seldom used by anything except sail- 
ing craft and pleasure boats. All 
deep draft vessels now: pick a route 
many nilles off shore-from Egg Rock, 
while coastwise ships bound for Lynn 
use the waters in outer Bostom. bay, 
‘and follow the. channel around the 
‘other side of Nahant into Lynn har- 


The “buildings on the rock will be 


Since the war, Egg Rock light has 
been without a keeper, the government 
having installed an automatic white 
gas light, requiring attention only a 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 2) 


ithe project is too expensive. 
Cabot | was also made to entangle the meas- 


/ plea that there is plenty of cell room 
in other penal institutions, and that 
Attempt 


ure with the pending fight on the con- 


'solidation of county jails. 


| 


However, the vote of the Senate is 
illuminating. Eight senators within . 
the last year have signed their names 
to Special reports condemning the ex- 


isting prison in the most emphatic 


terms. Senators Gardner W. Pearson 
of Lowell, Leonard F. Hardy of Hunt- 
ington, and Carl C. Emery of New- 
buryport affixed their names to the 
report of the commission on state ad- 
ministration and expenditures. This 
report declared that “the State prison 
at Charlestown is obsolete, and there 
appears to be no question but that it 
should be abandoned as soon as it is 
practicable t6 do so. The property on 
which this prison is located has a 
value for other purposes which is es- 
timated between $750,000 and $1,000,- 


000.” 
““Too Bad for Anyone” 


Far more emphatic are the words 
of the special committee on county 
government, to which Senators Alvin 
E. Bliss of Middlesex, Walter KE. 
McLane of Bristol, Wesley E. Monk of 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 1) 


BOSTON RENTS PAST PEAK, 


| 


HOUSING OFFICIAL DECLARES 


Tendency to Fall Is Recognized by Real Estate Men, 
Chief Ad)judicator of Mayor’s Committee 
Says—Building to Be Pushed 


Rents in Boston have reached and 
probably passed their peak, so that 
all except those in the lowest class 
are more likely to go down than up 
this year, Herbert A. Ellis, chief 
adjudicator of the Mayor’s rent and 
housing committee, said to a repre- 
sentative of The Christian Science 
Monitor, discussing a report from 
Chicago that landlords in that city 
are issuing notices of increases to 
begin May 1. 


ognize the tendency. ‘Though many 
|complaints from tenants still reach 
his office, they are fewer than a year 
ago. Talkin real estate circles is in- 
dicative of a decline. It is generally 
recognized that with lower incomes 
due to business readjustment, tenants 
cannot afford to pay high rents. Be- 


I nn 6 ib vo-6 end ae eetse'd 9 | cause of this situation, largely, many 


British Women Are Seeking Work 10 |: 

Hope to Restore Ideals of Old “Merr ie” 
england” 1 

Austria Gets $200,000 for eines wires 
Workers 


'owners and renting agents required 


mn, or at least to Sept. 1. 


| tu 
| “It is believed by Mr. 


Ellis that. 


Egyptians Now See Peace Times. Ahead. - | Mayor Curley’s recent announcement 


Cooperative 


Groups Active from Den- 
mark to I 15 | 


eS ae a iat gle kee 
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Shipping News 

Real Estate 

Conditions in Russia Improve 

Fewer Idle Cars as Coal Strike Looms. 11 

Market Opinions 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Reorganiza- 
tion 12 

Why the-Currencies of the Nations Are™ 
Higher . 

Budget of India Features Finance Af- 
fairs Abroad 13 


Stock Market Quotations *..... eee sees 13. 


! 


Sporting \ 


| that assessments would be reised on 
the lists of April 1, to correspond to 
_rent increases, has had a pronounced 
| restraining effect on landlords. There 


summer, which will probably lower 
/rents in older buildings. The reten-— 
‘tion of tenants in the older buildings, | 


through satisfaction and a feeling of | 
at goed will, is seen to be desirable. 


Raises Are Exceptional 


, rents,” said Mr. Ellis, 


Owners, Mr. Ellis said, already rec- | 
‘great percentage of the people of our 


9 | leases for a year, in renting last au-| 


| 


are expectations also of new build-| 
ings to be erected next spring and} 


“Another trouble lies in the fact 
that purchasers of rentable property 
are willing to pay very high prices on 
the market today, often far above the 
assessors’ valuation. Excessive rents 
often follow the advent of new land- 
lords because a large return from the 
excessive sales price is considered 
justifiable by the new owner, from a 
purely business standpoint. 

“On the whole, the landlords are 
considering rationally the present 
situation, and I see no reason why the 


city who must rent should not look 
forward to a general lowering of costs 
by next autumn. With labor and con- 
struction material costs falling, it is 
an obvious economic fact that rents 
must move in the same direction. The 
trend is in the right direction and 
the cases of raises are merely ex- 
ceptional.”’ 
- Building Again Profitable 

It is probable that there will be “a 
considerable increase in building op- 
erations in the spring,” Frederick H. 
Curtiss, chairman and agent of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, says 
in his monthly review, for February, 
issued today. 

The review. in part, says: 

“Although the amount of building 
‘being constructedpat the present time 
‘is less than it was last summer, due 
to the natural slackening during the 
winter months, nevertheless the ~de- 
cline has not been as large as is 
usually experienced. The value of the 


“There are three classes of tenement contracts being awarded and permits 
“those below ‘for new buildings being issued indi- 


Chicage Cubs to Use Speed ..........- 8 | | $25, those from $25 to $50, and those cate that there will be a considerable 


Yale Swimmers Break Record 
Trying to. Encourage International 
Sport 


Boston Automobile Show to Open Next 
Saturday 
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8 | higher still. 


The present tendency is‘increase in building operations this 


| to create a crush in the middle class, | spring. 


| inasmuch as the figures of the first 


“The building costs have decreased 


9 | Class have been rising and those of the | now to such a point that they bear 
3 | third soing down during the Jast few approximately the same relation to 


a | 


months, 


* 


“One of the great difficulties is that | 


| 


.Trénts.as they did in 1913. -In other 
words, the owner of a building con- 


prospective tenants themselves sel- | ‘structed at the present time can re- 
dom try to learn from other tenants of ceive nearly as large a return on his 


rents are being paid. 
hoosting of rents constantly is tried on 


> 


4 


newcomers and if succesfully.’ carried 
out this cauSes increases all around. this 


the same district or building what | investment as he did before the war. 
In consequence, | 


| 


“There still remains an insufficient 
amount of mortgage money to finance 
a large volume of building althougs 
is seemingly being overcome.” 
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k and Suffolk, George D. Cham- 
of Hampden and Harry A. 
“of ; Wotceater signed their 


Seommittes wishes to say, the 
“that no human being is 
1 to deserve confinement in 
H ’ or dangerous enough to 
ne a i it ‘Many of the conditions which 
sontinue to put the brand of the prison 
on the inmates are undoubtedly due 
2 Na ‘survival of the Bastile type of 
risom architecture which is 6o well 
n pis ied by the state prison at 

oe lestown. No reforming influence, 

c humane and generoys,. would 
jurvive in the vigogs at ome of such 


% e manage- 
2 me t at the prison or the artment 
. xs a on is in no way responsi- 

r the 8 of adequate facilities. 

“years th recommendation has 

made by then to the Legislature 

a new prison was a vital need, 

“the lack of money or a diversity 

dang as to the proper location 

of the new institution has delayed the 

in granting the authority, 

also prevented the appropriation 

of for needed improvements on 

i Mane the committee is a unit in 

mending that the present prison 

be immediately abandoned and 

he modern prison be erected on a 
ble site.” 

None of these eight Senators is 

i recorded with Mr. Parkhurst in 
- of his bill. He was joined by 
© members of the aero branch, 
nl. y. Senators George H. Carrick of 
idd ‘and Henry S. Clark, of 


Origin of Bill 
The final chapter of Senator Park- 
-hurst’s story for a new state prison 
‘ ‘not yst been written. The open- 
ing , chapters, however, are still valua- 
1 Spee will be reviewed again before |. 

issue is settled. | 
‘he Senator explains that his at- 
Ah 1 was first called to the ques- 
n of the state prison by the report 
of Commissioner of Correction, 
30m he had never met. The report 
sent Mr. Parkhurst to Charlestown to 
investi for himself. He found the 
‘prisoners confined in granite cubicles 
into which a negligible amount of 
ig it and air can creep. He found 
1 “bucket system” of pre-historic 
prise days in vogue. He found the 

n fed under the worst of co aiciéns 

0 eal to find ‘adequate ities 
owed any instruction which a large 
¥ of the inmates are eager to 
, for hospitals or for the proper 

| work or exercise. 
Convinced that the warden has per- 
f little short of a miracle in 
toe iplishing what he has with what 
om to do with, Senator Parkhurst 
filed a bill for a new state prison. 
e filed it without the sanction, advice 


on + penal: 
ree 
j ae, ’ ory 


ares seve. 


ng 


' il 


3 cooperation of the Commissioner of. 


on or the Warden of the State 
Para filed it as a citizen of the 

Ith rather than as a . 
op "the' Senate, and he defendge 


stitutions and the floor of the Senate 
as such. 

His bill provides for a state uéties 

Mission of three, to be appointed 

y the Governor, to hold office for ‘five 

oe ei One would be the Commis- 

% yner of Correction and the other two 

citizens of the Commonwealth and 

‘men of broad business experience. 

commission would be charged 

the selection of a site, the dis- 

a uf the present site, the adminis- 

| .of the work of building and 

the new prison under way. A 

n Of $2,000,000 would be appropri- 

under the bill, although expendi- 
wauld not be ‘immediate. 


New Proposal Offered 


- Senator Parkhurst. ‘urges this bill, 
or the fundamental object incorpo- 
Fssee in it, on the bases of humanity, 
cation and “business common 
od evidence on the first two 
he presents from the results 
of and the investiga- 
— tio 8 of others specially charged with 
this duty. Mr. Parkhurst presented 
Senate a plan of a state a 


"EVENTS. TONIGHT, — 


Athletic Meet, representative ime 
of eastern colleges taking part; 
cs Hall, 8 o'clock. 
bin College Glee Club, annual con- 
yen Vendome, 8 o'clock. 
rk Street Club, William’ H. O’Brien, 
ef of division of the Massachuset _ 
tor : oe Public Utilities, to lect 
| Telegraph and Telephone 
of ‘State Regulations”; B 
et Uv. riiy. Boylston street, 8 o’clock. 
o ‘Masonic Club, lecture by’ Edward 
¢- — ‘Bagley, prison commissioner of 
tts, on “Prisons of Massachu- 
| the Higher Officers of the State”; 
n Street, 8 o’clock. 
‘College, class of '99, dinner; 
n City Club, 6 o'clock. 
B Art Club, lecture by Dr. Jona- 
_ tha C. Day on “Economic - Relations,” 
— See Plattsburg a 5th Company, 
4 | City Club, 7 o’clock. 
as ey Bal C. A,, Huntington Ave., Saturday 
igh ‘special concert 7:30 o'clock. 
1 game between Boston Univer- 
of Theology and ma ee Ge As 


ma Phi Fraternity, dinner; Boston 
7 o'clock. 
‘Pan-Hellenic — dinner: 
» agp 6:80 o'clock 
College, Liadiipies? bénart- 
and entertainment; Boston 
oe 


"80 
‘Insurance Company, 
K branch dinner ; Parker House, 
t College ‘Aioeant, ones Boston 
«agp 


» Lit Teese. weutiie: 
tle! Sidhe o'clock. . 


| repose 


‘|cipline within it. 


it | 
the Committee on Public In-: 


| fields of France, and a’ 


patterned after one of the most pre- 
agp ome modern in the country. 
hout his championship of the 
me the .Sena made it plain 
he was moved 
“coddlé” the inmates of the. institu- 
‘tion. Ih his proposed plan ‘he pro- 
vides that the prison proper should 
cover 25 acres inclosed with a high, 
unscalable wall that would inspire dis- 
He provides for a 
modern cell house, a dining room and 
service building, a chapel, school 
room and library, a hospital, a cen- 
‘tral heat and power plant, space for 
exercise, and a workshop where the 
inmates may be employed in pro- 
ductive labor. 

As a business man, the economic 
aspects of the present ‘prison problem 
interest him considerably. On this 
he placed his chief reliance, and he 
drew up an incontrovertible brief on 
this phase with the help of a practiced 
economist. 

Saving to State 

Senator ‘Parkhurst sets the estimated 
cost of the prison by contract at $2,- 
170,000. From this he estimates that 
a total of $520,000 can be saved by the 
employment of inmate labor. Further, 
$850,000 can be deducted from the total 
cost by the sale of the property at 


Charlestown, as valuable per square 
foot as the land outside the city, 
where the prison would be built, would 
be per acre. 

These deductions would bring the 
contract cost of the structure and land 
down to $800,000. There could be added 
economies estimated at $65,593 a year 
through reduction in the number of 
guards now necessary for the present 
prison, through better administration 
of the food through decent methods; 
through an efficient heat, light and 
power plant; through savings from 
now recessary repairs; through trans- 
fer of men from .non-productive to 
productive work and through increased 
industrial efficiency. 

Taking the figures for past years, 
Senator Parkhurst finds that the an- 
nual average transfer from prison 
industries to the general funds of the 
State are $38,067. This, added to the 
annual economy would total $103,593, 
and will provide for interest at 4 per 
cent and liquidate the $800,000 expen- 
diture for the net cost of the prison 


jin nine years and five months. 


“Therefore,”  -Senator Parkhurst 
tion of which I am capable, I feel, as 
a business man, that this Common- 
wealth, for business reasons alone, 
can not only afford to build a new 
state prison, but it cannot afford not 
to build it, for it is losing at least 
$50,000 every year that it remains in 
Charlestown, and has been losing that 
amount annually for the last 10 


years.’ 


ARGUMENTS FAVOR 
SHIP SUBSIDIES 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tory of subsidies shows that they have 
never operated to stimulate shipping, 
and have not been'a factor in build- 
ing up the American: ‘merchant marine: 

Mr. Fletcher advocated as relief 
measures a revival of * e, Bureau of 


Department, to supply. insurance at 
cost to all American vessels. Govern- 
ment operation of shipping board ves- 
sels, which have in the past been 
largely in the hands of private ope- 


rators, the senator said, would work 
out successfully if given a fair trial. 
Edward A, Filene, of Boston, in ad- 
dressing the convention, presented. an 
idea for the use of idk American 
ships to carry American travelers to 
and from Burope at rates reasonable 
enough to attract a large number of 
tourists who otherwise could not af- 
ford a vacation on the continent. He 
pointed out that this traffic would 
give the steamship companies return 
cargoes, something always -lacking in 
‘the old immigration trade, which to- 
day has been very materially reduced 
by governmental restriction. 
AmeriGans love vacations, the 
speaker. Baid, and large numbers of 
them would go to Europe if the travel- 
ing cost and the living expenses in 
Europe were reasonable. Such con- 
ditions. would develop a new class of 
tourists. Teachers, ‘farmers, young 
business and professional men; sol- 
‘| diers who want to revisit the‘ battle- 


body of students, all would be at- 
tracted by a new mode of travel at a 
new price. 

“The tourist agencies, with their 
conducted parties, haye systematized 


countries until one feels. that the 
n|trip could not be taken more reason- 
ably than now so long as regular 


-|means of-travel and first-class .hotels 


are used,” Mr. Filene continued, 
“The agency tours have brought 
pleasure and profit to thousands. The 
continuing success of these enter- 
prises is a good enough certificate of 
their reliability and efficiency. | 

“But there is room for cheaper and 
simpler facilities, and a chance to 
care for people in a more wholesale 
way. I am told that euch a passen- 
ger ship as the George Washington 
ferried over, during the war, a num- 
ber of soldiers considerably more than 
twice as great as her ordinary passen- 
ger capacity, and that boats of the 
United Fruit Company, that normally 
carfy 150 passengers, carriéd as high 
as 1500 soldiers; that a 7500 gross 
ton ship, which will transport 75 first- 
class and 45 second-class passengers, 
will carry from 800 to — troops. 


HER | 


y no desire to}. 


says, “after the most careful examina-. 


'Marine Insurance in the Treasury| 


assumed full powers. 


considerable.|. 


their service to the various European, 


am further informed that sutiadilabon 
costs, which are about $1.75 a day 
for first-class passengers, are only 
75 cents a day for troops. — 

“What has been done can be done 
again. Facilities that our young men 
found good enough in war time are 
good enough for us in peace time. 
There is no need that we should go 
back to luxurious travel—no need, at 
least, that by failing or refusing to 


pensive travel we shall deny the op- 
portunity of foreign travel to the 
masses of our people who cannot: af- 
ford to. pay from $100 to $500.for a. 
one-way. passage - atross. the “ocean. 
Would: it. not ‘be <possible: to” peeeay, 
for our’.men—the service. . 
doubt have, for atime at least, to: re 
limited:to men—a’ sport. service ‘at 
moderate eost, just as thé ‘government | 
provided a’ cheap but adequate trans-. 
port service in 1917, 1918 and 19197 
“I want to submit to you’ ‘steamship | 


|owners here-the question whether you 


would not find it to. your: advartage 
to arrange to take shiploads. ‘Of men } 
over to Europe it much ‘the same 
fashion as we took our soldiers. to 
France during the war?’ Whether the 
cost of a.vacation. in Europe could 
not. he’ made to’ .eotapare favorably: 
with. the; cost of: ‘vacations in this 
country, especially ‘asstransportation. 
and living costs would be combined in #+ 
two of the four or six weeks of such‘ 
a Vacation? Whether the: small: profits 
that would be made from a very: large 
number of passengers ¢arried:‘on the 
transport plan would: not’ compare 
favorably with the larger profits made 
from passengers carried in the reg- 
ular way? 

“There are many ships that are 
eating their heads off in idleness at 
present, some of them, -I-am told, built 
for transports and not requiring to 
be entirely rebuilt inside to make 
them suitable. If these transports 
could be used, or if other ships could 
be refitted, as was done during 
the war, so that large numbers 
could be carried in them, would it 
not be possible greatly to reduce 
ocean fares? 

“This kind of traveler would not 
demand much more comfort than he 
gets on his annual camping trip! 
Cafeteria meals would appeal to him 
as economical and he would be satis- 
fied, if necesasry, to sleep ‘in ham- 
mocks. Few stewards would be re- 
quired to take care of such passen- 
gers. With only men on the boats the 
accommodations could be simplified in 
many/ways.” 

In conclusion Mr. Filene said the 
experiences gained by such travel 
would induce international under- 
standing, cement international friend- 
Ships and, by making for world peace, 
increase our commerce, which, of 
course, would mean more prosperity 
for our business and our merchant 
marine. 


ITALY AFFECTED 
BY OVERTHROW OF 
FIUME GOVERNMENT 


(Continued from Page 1) 


agitatians, propaganda or ‘any action 
hostile to the Italian ‘ideals and as- 
pirations of Fiume. 

“I acknowledge as legitimate the 
sovereign power exercised by the 
Committee of National Defense, and 
declare that’ if I failed to be loyal to 
these pledges I should become un- 
worthy to belong to civilized society,”’ 


Zanella Police Escape 
The Commitee of National Defense 
immediately published. a manifesto 
announcing to the people the definite 
fall of the Zanella Government, add- 
ing that the Constituent Assembly had 


It sét forth that 
the preservation of public order had 
been intrusted to the Italian carabi- 


neers and other royal troo 8, - 
vited the Italian Gevesuinest to, = 
sume the administration of the city. 
The Zanella ‘police force, taking ad- 
valtitage of the disorder, ‘succeeded in 
escaping and in. concentrating in the 
neighboring village of Gr@nova, where, 
Crests for Mein sino it:-is enrolling 
a desperat - 
pa ly perate attempt to cap 
The Fascisti and Legionari 
remaining under: nities saried eh 
formed a national guard:of honor, so 
as to be réady for any attack. 


* FIUME, March. 4 (By The Associat 
‘Pregs)—The Committee of National 
Defense proclaimed the final over- 
throw of the provisional government 
under Riccardo Zanella, President of 
the Constituent Assembly yesterday. 
The government Capitulated after 
fierce fighting. The committee, upon 
assuming power, asked the Italian 
Government to send a representative 
to administer the government ‘of the 
city until qhiet is restored. 


provide facilities for simple and inex- |. 


tion, he is regarded here as the man‘ 


TEXTILE STRIKE 
AREA IS ORDERLY 


Hope Mills in Rhode Island 
Open for Third Successive Day 
and Picketing Is Limited™ 


‘PROVIDENCE, R , March 4—The 
R.-L, first of the:13.Pawt 
mills: closed ‘by the’ Rhode. Is 
tile. strike six weeks “ago: 
operations, -openéd — this grorning. for 
‘the ‘third’ euccessive. day: There were 


ad tex- 


of the strike organization, - 
picketing opérations to. former -ém- 
ployees of the. Hope. Mills, so othe 
Picket line ‘thig. morning. was smaller 
than on -previous‘days. | 

‘In the-past pickets had: come: trons 


many .of them members ‘of the s0- 
called aroit battalion” which ruled the 
yalley before’the advent ‘of the troops: 
‘The management of the mill continues 
to*claim that:the plant is operating at 
‘30 per cent of its capacity. Strike 
leaders maintain that only 23 opera- 
tives were at work yesterday. The 
mill normally employes 260. 

Mass meetings were called for to- 
day in Artic, Crompton and other 
points in the Pawtuxet Valley to com- 
plete arrangements for 
picketing” to begin Monday at all 
mills where strikes are in progress, 
both in the Pawtuxet. and Blackstone 
valleys. Announcement was made this 
morning at general strike head- 
quarters in Artic that a number of 
additional soup kitchens will be 
opened next week for the relief of un- 
employed operatives. It is claimed 
that 3000 strikers are being given 
two meals daily at the Ghain of soup 
kitchens already in oeration. 


Senator Moses Susiniod 
to Talk With Strike Leaders 


- MANCHESTER, N. H.,. March 4 
(Special)—The opening of a strikers’ 
relief commissary and the sale of tags 
under the auspices of the Manchester 
Central Labor Union, working for the 
beenfit of the strikers, divided atten- 
tion in this city this morning, as the 
third week of the tetxile strike drew 


to a close. 
opened early this morning, the’ new 
commissary, located in a downtown 
business block, was thronged with 
patrons, all. of whom bore the union 


chase provisions at near cost. 

The union leaders had given up any 
hope of action by the congressional 
delegation before the first of next 
week. Both New Hampshire Sena- 
tors, George H. Moses and Henry W. 
Keys, last night acknowledged the 
telegrams sent them asking a congres- 
sional investigation of the textile sit- 
wation here, but stated in their an- 
swering wires that they are waiting 
further information on the way to 
them by mail. 

Senator Moses, who leaves Wash- 
ington for this city today, is expected 
to go into conference with the strike 
leaders either tomorrow evening or 
Monday. While he will take no ac- 


through whom the labor leaders can 
send their side of the question back 
to the New Hampshire Congressional 
group. 

The usual Raat of Sunday meet- 
ings have been prepared for tomor- 
row, with speakers addressing vari- 
ous foreign-born groups in their na- 
tive tongues tomorrow afternoon, 
white the regular mass meetings at 
the city’s two largest theaters are 
scheduled for tomorrow evening. 

The close of the third week of the 
strike finds the strikers and mill 
owners no closer to a settlement than 
they were at the start. Two organiza- 
tions in the city have made tentative 
efforts to take part in a settlement, 
the Manchester Ministerical Associa- 
tion and the special strike committee 
of the Board of Aldermen, but neither, 
apparently, have met with any suc- 
cess. No appéal has yet been made 
to New Hampshire labor officials, 


interference have just been taken by 
the strikers. 

Despite the three weeks without 
work, there have been only a very few 
cases of need reported to the strikers’ 
relief committee. Merchants here 
admit that the trouble, which has put 


work, has affected their businesses, 
but the strikers themselves have as 
yet given no signs of being without 
funds with which to carry on their 


fight. 
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This New Spring Pump 


Has a sparkle of style and good taste. In patent 


with one wide strap and 


Similar style in gray or black coze calf with paten 
strap and saddle. Begone ether 


It will be our pleasure to show : 
a Spring Med eee our assortment of 
The Store with the Genial Atmosphere 
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Hope Company’s ‘textile plant at-Hope, | 
t Valley}. 


“resume 4 


no’ disordérs.’.-An agreement reached |: 
yesterday..between Major: Samuel A. | 
-| Hall, commanding the ‘troops: in’ the 
valléy,.and James A. Dick, acting head |: 
limited |: 


Natick, Potitiac and other. villages, “be made. when it may be doné without such injury to the countr 
nullify the benefits to the former service men themselves which this 
_ Bion of gratitude is.designed to bestow. 

It is not an agreeable thing to suggest that action be postponed again, 
but, ‘frankly, I do not find myself favorable to the piecemeal payment plan, 
which is manifestly designed to avoid embarrassment to the treasury. 
The long-drawn-out payments will not afford an effective helpfulness to 


“intensified |* 


From the moment it was| 


cards which entitled them to pur-} 


while first steps toward Congressional : 


16,000 Manchester residents out of || 


ote of President Harding’ s Letter 
to. Mr. Fordney on Bonus Scheme 


subject of the bonus: 


legislation: will impose. 
plans suggested. 


needed revenues, and I find myself 


cost-of rewarding the former service 


- great war emergency. 


the service men. 


advantage. 


of additional short-time notes. 


industrial.and commercial activities. 


lems of readjustment. 


-freasury. 


than others about the restoration of 
employment. 
the nation can bestow. 


ble speed. 


rehabilitation. 


lands and the immediate issue of paid-up insurance. 
lies in the payment of the cash bonus. 
maximum cash payments shall extend over a period of 2% years, it would 
be a vastly better bestowal if we could await the day when we may safely 
undertake to pay at once in full, so that the award may be turned to real 


Following is the 4 heat of President Harding's letter of Feb. 16 to Joseph 
W. Fordney, chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee, on the 


In accordance with the promise made to yourself and your associates 
on the Senate and House committees, charged with the responsibility of 
formulating proposed bonus legislation, I carefully looked into the program 
of taxation which has been suggested. 
inquiry into the feasibility of issuing either short-time Treasury notes or 
Jong-time bonds to meet the financial @@ligations which the proposed 
bs. is not. possible to commend to you either of, the 


In addition thereto I have made 


It continues to be my best judgment. that any compensation legislation 
enacted at this time ought to carry with it’ the provisions for raising the 


unable to suggest any commendable 


plan other than that of a general sales tax. Such a tax will distribute the 


men in such a manner that it will be 


borne by all the people whom they served, and does not commit the gov- 
ernment to class imposition of taxes or the resumption of the burdens 
recently repealed, the maintenance of which can be justified only by a 


- “It is fully realized how great is the difficulty which confronts the 
. Congress ip solving this difficult problem. 
‘ ment in Congress in favor of this adjusted compensation. 
approvingly myself, always with the reservation that the bestowal shall 


I am aware of the strong senti- 
I have spoken 


as will 
expres- 


We have no serious problem in beginning the allotments of: public 


The real difficulty 
Rather than provide that the 


Inasmuch as the treasury is to be called upon to meet more than 
$6,000,000,000 of maturing obligations in the 16 months immediately before 
us, it is net possible to recommend the issue of several hundred millions 
Further excessive borrowings would likely 
undo all that has been ‘accomplished in readjusting interest rates and 
stabilizing the financial world, both vitally essential to the resumption of 


Granting that itis not fair to oppose any proposed plan without offer- 
. ing a- substitute, let-me repeat that I believe the American people will 
accept the levy of a general sales tax to meet the proposed bonus pay- 
ments, and. we should, contribute thereby no added difficulties to the prob- 
IfCongress will not adopt suc 
be wise to let the legislation go over until there is a situation which will 
justify the large outlay. Weare driving for large economies. 
ing the disposition of surplus war property, and have other transactions 
utider consideration. which ought to prove a great relief to the federal 
-It is not consistent to enact legislation in anticipation of these 
things, but it would be a prudent plan to await the developments, and I 
can see in such a postponement no lack of regard for the service men, in 
whom all the American people are so genuinely interested. 
I take it that the ex-service men themselves are no less concerned 


a plan. it would 


We are push- 


business and the return to abundant 


Those of their wounded or sick comrades who were impaired 
by their war service are being cared for with the most liberal generosity 


There are here and there exceptional cases of neglect and attending 
complaint, but we are seeking them out and corgecting them with. all possi- 
It has not been possible to meet all the demands for special 
hospitalization, but we are building to that end, without counting the cost. 
We are expending $400,000,000 a year in compensation, hospitalization and 
These things are recited to reassure you that such delay as 
will enable Congress to act in prudence for the common good will have no 
suggestion of unmindfulness or ingratitude. 


INDUSTRIAL COURT | 
BILL HEARING SET 


Labor to Oppose Measure in 
in Massachusetts Legislature 


— 


Urged as a means to the salution of 
Labor problems and opposed by La- 
bor as more drastic than the Kansas 
law, the bill acompanying the peti- 
tion of Frank Stern for the creation 
of a board of industrial relations and 
the abolition of the State Board of 
Conciliation and Arbitration and the 
Minimum Wage’ Commission will be 
heard by the Committee on State Ad- 
ministration Monday. The Dill would 
create a court of three judges, em- 
powered with supervision over speci- 
fied industries which are declared to 
involve the public interest and sit- 
ting as a high court in industrial and 
Labor controversies. 

Several bills relating to automo- 
biles, more particularly the fees 
charged for registration, come up be- 
fore the joint Committee on Ways and 
Means. An active discussion is an- 
ticipated in view of opposition in the 
automobile trade and among automo- 
bilists to the proposals of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works to increase and 
so allocate the motor fees that the 
man who uses the reads of. the State 
will pay for them'in this way. The 
department has an ambitious and ex- 
tensive road program before it, and 
is proceeding on the — that it 
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Scott’s Formal 
Dress Suits $75 


VERY gentleman and scholar 
of etiquette recognizes peri- 
ods of Importance in Fashions:— 
There is the High School and Col- - 
lege period for his Dinner Coat 
Suit. 
Later, the period of business, pro- 


AS > 
Nene on eran 


a ~sS 


fessional and social engagements 
for his Formal Dress Suit. — 


For these periods or on any occa- 
sion Scott’s Dress Clothes are 
correct and never an extravagance. 


Full Dress Coat & Trousers. .$75 
“Dinner Coat & Trousers 


prongless buck 
nae 


Separate Tuxedo Coat 


From our own workrooms. 
Ready-to-Wear. 


is not just to levy all the expense on 
the taxpayers but more equitable to 
place a direct tax on the automobilist. 
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: ; SHIPPING BOARD TRIES 


TO AVERT RATE WAR 


WASHINGTON, March 4—The Ship- 
ping Board was today trying to avert, 
if possible, a. threatened rate war af- 
fecting continental European trade 
routes. 

Withdrawai of the United American 
lines from the. north Atlantic freight 
rate conference has caused apprehen- 
sion that another rate war, such as 
followed the drastic cutting of ocean 
freight rates by Rear Admiral Benson, 
when chairman of the board, and of 
which the conference is an outgrowth, 
would result unless certain fundainen- 
tal changes were made on the basis of 
districts or _verritory served. 

Atlas Tack Corporation 
The Atlas Tack Corporation for the 


$403,213 after inventory depreciation of | 
$299,114. In 1920 net profits of the com- 
pany, after taxes, was $130,853 or $1.37 
a share on the 95,000 shares of stock. 


192 calendar year reports a net loss of | 


| regular quarterly 
IE 3 payable April 15 to stock of record 


PRESIDENT HOLDS — 
BONUS CERTIFICATE 
WORST SCHEME YET 


(Continued. from Page 1) 


cate scheme, but an undercurrent of 
feéling was quite apparent in oppo- 
Sition to jt. 

Statements, however, were given to 
a representative of The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor by A. H. Lockett, speak- 
ing for the firm of Bonbright & Co., 
bankers, and by R. V. D. Gibson, 
president of the New York Trust 
Company, and formerly commissioner 
of the Red Cross in France. 


Wall Street is practically unani- 
mous in its alignment against the 
scheme, according to Mr. Lockett. 

“The general opinion on the street,” 
he said, “is that the scheme is not a 
very feasible one. It gives too much 
drawing power to certificate holders, 
and it only shifts the responsibility 
from the government and burdens.the 
banks. The Street is entirely opposed 
to the scheme. Further than that, 
you may say that we are all at one. 
The plan is impracticable.” 

Harvey D. Gibson, president of the 
New York Trust Company and Red 
Cross commissioner for France dur- 
ing the war, authorized the following 
Statement concerning the proposed 
soldiers’ bonus bill: 

ae press reports concerning the 
present status of the proposed bonus 
legislation may be taken as accurate, 


worse than any of its predecessors; 
certainly for the soldiers aad proba- 
bly for the country as a whole. It is 
my opinion that. any attempt on the 
part of Congress as well as the de- 
mand by a certain number of veterans 


ices rendered by our soldiers in the 
time of war for the defense~of their 


ciple. 

“Even though it should be consid- 
ered that a money compensation 
should. be asked for and ‘granted to 
the soldier, there is not the slightest 
question that present conditions pro- 
hibit such action without the gravest 
consejuence to business and the éoun- 
try’s welfare. In addition, such legis- 
lation would greatly hamper the vast 
refunding operations which the Treas- 
ury must carry out during the next 
few years. Each attempt to devise 
means for payment has resulted in 
a clear exposition of the economic 


has been the protest from ajl sections 
of the country that each previous plan 
has been hastily discarded. 

“From a financial standpoint ¢he 
latest proposal is certainly no better 
than those previously offered and ss 
probably. worse, in that it appears to 
provide a delusive means for soldier 
relief without actually doing so. hTe 
proposal to make adjusted compensa- 
tion certificats the security for bank 
loans is deceiving to the soldier be- 
cause it is unlikely that banks gener- 
ally will be able from a sound bank- 
ing policy to provide the funds which 
— proposed law will permit them to 
oan. 

Back of each bank loan, whether 
secured or unsectired, must stand the 
credit and’good faith of the borrower. 


on the proposed security or any other 
except to the borrower in whose abil- 
ity to repay it has confidence. 


Province Must Pay Liquor Duty 
OTTAWA, Feb. 28 (Special Correspond- 


ence)—According to the judgment handed 
down by Sir Walter Cassels, the Province 
of British Columbia will have to pay cus- 
tom# duty to the Dominion Government on 
importations of liquor for’sale through the 
British Columbia Liquor Commission. The 
| judgment estated that British Columbia 
| was importing liquor for the purpose of 
| carrying on business or trade, and must. 
| therefore, pay the customs duties charged 
} by the Dominion for the privilege of such 
importation. The case was a test one and 
iz costs were assessed against either side. 


| - Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
1% per cent on pre- 


March 24. 
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Coats 


Swagger ! 


ott Company 


340 Washington Street, Boston 
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Tucker & Company 


473 Tremont St., Boston 


Residential Plumbing of Character 


Neat, thorotigh and skilful 
mechanics for jobbing work. 


Phone Beach 5360 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 
FLOWERS 
FLORISTS AND 
LANDSCAPE GARDENERS 


270 Wash 
- Poristet Telear Spb Dellvecy’ associa ties 


Charming ! 
Youthful! 


Economical: 


at 


fs 


Smart mannish models in a weight suitable for immediate wear. 
One very attractive style features the popular raglan shoulder 
and has large patch pockets, belted all around. 
of thick plaid back and two-tone materials in tanvand rookie. 
Another coat which is designed more along dress lines is cut with 
a full swing back, fancy pockets, wide sleeves and is trimmed 


with very large buttons. Sizes 
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Women’s New w Spring | 


WE GIVE AND REDEEM LEGAL STAMPS 
BOSTON 


c LG fic. 


/ 


It is developed 


16 to 42. 
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the latest proposal would seem to be * 


to reward, by any gift of moeny, serv-— 


country is thoroughly bad in prin- - 


evils which would result, and so great ~ 


No’ bank should be willing to loan 


ee 
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| THE OUTSIDE WORLD 


GREEN LAND 


~ aes Should Be Opened to Trade, 
. Morten P. Porsild, Chief of Danish Arctic 
Eskimos Thriving and Making Progress 


> FRU " 
were the happiest people to 
anywhere; while the World 
inp 8,” said Dr. Mor- 
‘telling a representative 


“Science Monitor of | 


ain Greenland. For 15 
has been chief of 


he island of Disko, near the 


5 aie nland and 200 miles 

of the arctic circle. .He has 
, visitor in Boston this week. 
“ty he e and other institu- 

nd la t left for Ottawa, 
tu betore. the New Eng- 
Sioa! ‘Club. From the Cana 


nomic effects. Wages and prices rose. 


selves, feel the effects but slightly. 
They are thriving, Dr. Porsild says, 
and making progress. There is less 
illiteracy among them, he _ believes, 
than in many parts of the. United 
States, if not in the country as a 
whole. ‘By hunting-and fishing they 
supply their wants steadily; they have 
local self-government, ‘schools and 
churches. The Danish Government 
has protected them from alcohol. In 
the Jast century their population has 
doubled. 

In: the’ matter of newspapers the 


“| Greenland Eskimos have what have 


Tloften been advocated for a more com- 


ts Hiut 


aah along very well,” 
rs “When a ship goes 
y that ‘we must wait until 
sin, for all our news; 


Pee to it.~ We do not 
‘from whom we ere 


ued and 
land, like 


, re 9 the world, felt its eco- 


; | plex Civilization—journals owned, pro- 


duced and distributéd by: the public. 
Every family in the community served 
receives free a copy of the Atuagagd- 
(Something to Read), South 
Greenland monthly, more than 60 
‘years old, published at Godstaal; or 
-| the Avangnamiog (The Northlander), 
| which is about 10 years old and is 
|published ats Godhavh. These are 
K | printed in Eskimo, with type similar 
to that used in American or European 
newspapers. 

The Eskimos pay a sales tax for 
their public or common needs, the 
government taking one-fifth of the re- 
ceipts from all sales of native prod- 
ucts, and Dr. Porsild says this works 


| very wel 


Racial Relation a Mystery 


Eskimos have. been studied 
closely by Dr: Porsild because of his 


personal interest in the ethnological 
problem that they present. Occupying 
the largest area of all the aboriginal 
races now in existence, their relation 
to other races is still a mystery, he 
Says. It is because of this_interest, 
principally, that Dr. Porsild is:now in 
the United States; he is studying the 
material to be found in the museums of 
the country. A botanist by training, 
his work at the Danish Arctic Station 


Th 


has included giving aid to a wide 
range of studies in the far northern 


: R. HARDING TAKES HAND 
TO. CHECK CUTS IN ARMY 
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~ Declares Himself in F. avor of ey of 


art) and Navy Personnel Running 
| Between. 80, 000 and 100, 000 


es ° 

ap 
RIGK WILLIAM WILE | 

monty Public Ledger Company’) 

ASHING ON, March 3—President 

din today took a hand in at- 

* to check ruthless raids on 

pend navy when he declared 

a favor of an army of 130,000 

naval personnel running be- 

confident that Congress will 

mes. He indicated that in 

er cuts below the figures 

ned would constitute ex- 

r.. Harding warns Congres- 

I red ctionists that the country 

ot kel “to approve such action. 

ed: in the most positive terms 

e. Administration woud not 


for assertions to the foregoing 
| “wel Emese at the White House 
a te Ep eesitent ardine was 
a wish the sub-commit- 

of Representatives 

"the army. He also had 
versation with the members 
opriations committee re- 
affairs. ‘There is reason 
nad orgy speaking 


: Pont S 


A not withhold from 

’ : his guxiety, in 
y at large, for 

ew and naval ex- 
er és that it will 
shiev » substantial re- 
Oh go sald Harding 
to femember that 
living in an en- 

- General Pershing 
‘Sohee early in the 

i with the President 


most ithe “hour the President's 
~ regard ‘cut® were be- 
; soguren the House adopted 
econd’ defic! bill containing 
ladden a on priations commit- 
‘ecommendatic . for cutting the 

+ fue now provides 
3,0 oll and coal for 
‘instead of the 


‘naval Officers. Of 
. can .stjll come to 
to reject the 
in this way 

ae SSietis oe 
o ses ge Se 
there is undis- 
the somewhat 


- a” ea 
ee ia- 
? 


oe 


dar : does ‘not 3 ttn ‘that 7 
hh e drastic 
ti on EE the # yp smotd or 


4 He ~assumes 
ded il bea pone decrease in 
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ing through a stage of social.and po- 
litical upheaval. He does not look 
forward to the future through lugu- 
brious spectacles. He particularly 
thinks that conditions in America are 
sound. Estimating national and in- 
ternational values at their best, Pres- 
ident Harding nevertheless does not 
believe we have yet reached a stage 
where we can be “perfectly secure” 
without atmed -forces. That is why 
he deprecates, and will tenaciously 


branch of our defenses. 

‘= American Merchant Marine 
Now that Congress is asked to sub- 

sidize the creation of a truly great 

American merchant marine, the Presi- 


to its relation with national defense. 
An efficient, well-established, swift 
fleet of capable warships—and they 
can be kept efficient only if properly 
manned—would, in conjunction with a 
merchant fleet, constitute a vast bul- 
wark of defense at sea. It is that kind 
of a bulwark—a good navy knd a 
good merchant marine—that President 
Harding is bent upon maintaining. 

The President deplores the squabble 
between the naval and military au- 
thorities on one side and Congress on 
the other. He attributes it to mnu- 
tual misunderstanding. The soldiers 
and the sailors are persuaded that 
Congress is not fully awake to de- 
fensive and _ strategic necessities. 
Congress, jealous of its prerogatives 
and authority, is inclined to resent 
interference from the men in uniform 
F even from their civilian ere 

rs. 


Reasonableness of ‘‘Cuts” 


Mr. Harding let it be known that 
he especially regrets the controversy 
over naval fuel. It has its origin in 
the vast number of ships of war Uncle 
Sam rushed to completion to meet a 
vital emergency—squadrons of dle- 
stroyers not now needed and the like. 
ere must be a curtailment of any 
travagance-in the direction of main- 
taining useless vessels under costly 
steam. But the President insists the 
navy shall not be depleted. He js 
convinced Congress will-not do that, 
for it would lack, in his opinion, the 
support of the people and certainly 
the sanction of the executive. 
Wherever either the army or navy 
is “topheavy” with personnel, chiefly 
officers, the President sees the reason- 
ableness of cuts. There will have 


|to be’ a sane balancing all around. 


The army, for example, lacks second 
ore weg but has too many officers 
of higher ranks. The “treaty navy.” 
€| being smaller than the fleet once con- 
templated, will not have to look to 
Annapolis for a8 many graduate mid- 
shipmen. What number of cadets ean 
usefully be graduated this year re- 
mains to be-determined. The Presi-. 


cers,/ dent conceived the inevitability - of 


graduating fewer naval + in the 


: future. 


, Dr. Faunce to go Abroad 
PROVIDENCE,’ R. I., March 4—Dr. 
William H. P. Faunce, president: ef Brown 
Satverstiys will sail in middle of July 
for Copenhagen, where is to represent 
Me Church Peace Union at the meeting 


below 
of the World Brg wee for the Promotion 


and will deliver. 


on “The Ethics 


They are now falling. But the ,Es- |: 
kimos, living almost wholly to them-); 


oppose “extremes” if applied to either® 


dent thinks it proper to call attention 


| by the -people of Massach 


JIORTEN P PORSTLD 


regions. This station, the work of 
which he has directed since its estab- 
lishment in 1906, is maintained by the 
Danish Government as a headquarters 
and laboratory for anyone doing any 
‘kind of work in the natural sciences 
and desiring to use it. The station 
has been helpful to explorers and to 
students from Europe, mainly from 
Denmark, Germany, Sweden, England, 
and a few from the United States. 

Dr. Porsild believes that Greenland 
should be opened gradually to trade 
with the world.. He has advised this 
as a member of the Committee for 
Discussion.of Greenland Affairs, which 
considered in 1920 and 1921 every- 
thing relating to the islands, and re- 
cently made an exhaustive report to 
the Danish Government. Trade with 
Greenland has long been a state 
monopoly directed by the Reyal Dan- 
ish Greenland Company. Dr. Porsild 
would “like: to see - immigration in 
Greenland, from Denmark and per- 
haps other countries. There is much 
natural wealth, he says, in the fish- 
eries and animal products. Narrow, 
though the inhabitable coast region 
is, it has great length, Greenland be- 
ing as long as from Newfoundland to 


York City to Chicago. 


-coal- would not be profitable without 


adardy though small: breed of cattle 


ITATIV BUILDING OF 
STATLOM (DAVLS77 ARCTIC) | 
AIT. GODMAVEMN. 2275H0 
LELAND. GFEEIV LLU. 
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mn 


_ 
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Florida and as wide as from “New | 


Mineral wealth may be deplorable. | 
There is some production now; coal 
and graphite exist, but exportation of 


return cargoes, for which a population 
having many wants is needed. In 
southern Greenland, Dr. Porsild says, 
sheen are successfully kept, and a 


exists that can be greatly improved | 
through the introduction of fresh |! 
stock. As for the climate, the extreme | 
cold at the Disko \station has been | 
n- greater than the extreme some-: 
times registered in the United States | 
and inhabited parts of Canada, 40 de- |, 
grees below zero Fahrenheit. In sum- 
mer, aS many writers have recorded, 
Greenland has sometimes a tempera- 
ture of 60 degrees or more in the 
shade, and the continuous light from | 
the sun stimulates growth. Godhavn,; 
Dr. Porsild says, has a mean tempera- , 
ture in July of 7 degrees centigrade | 
(44.6 degrees above Zero, Fahrenheit), ' 
and in February, the coldest month, ' 
of minus 27 degrees centigrade (16.6 | 
degrees below zero Fahrenheit). 

Dr. Porsild was asked what he 


thought of the enthusiastic forecast | 
recently : 
made in magazine articles, that rein- | 


of Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 
deer can be made to providg vast | 
wealth in arctic regions. 


“T have read some of Mr. Stefans- 
son’s-articles with much interest,” he 
said, with a smile. “All I can say is 
that I would rather see the kcepinzg 
‘of sheep extended first... Reindeer have 
not been introduced in Greenland yet, ! 


and I do not know when they will pe.” | 


“Knud Rasmussen’s expedition for | 
the study of the Eskimos, which began | 
last summer with the expectation of | 
staying three years, is now in winter: 


quarters in the far north of America, | 
he said, and is likely to result in val-| 


uable information. 


Political Small Talk 


By -RUSH JONES: 


. 


ELL it not in Gath but tell it in 
Massachusetts today, there are 


very many Democrats and aj| 


formidable number of good Republi- 
cans who would hail with delight the 
entry. of Andrew: James Peters of 
Jamaica Plain into the contest to be 
United age = 


Former Mayor Peters, when he was 
in Congress from the eleventh dis- 
trict, made one of the very best repu- 
tations in Washington as a competent 
Representative. He was not a lime- 
light seeker but he represented his 
district and was ever an intelligent 
and hard worker. He kept his eyes 
wide open on national affairs with 
the result that Woodrow Wilson chose 
him to be Assistant pennetnry of the 
Treasury. | 

+. ‘> 


Many men who are alive to the best 
interests of this Commonwealth and 
who are not carried away by the fe- 
tish of party fidelity would be'pleased 
beyond measure to have more than 


one competent and available candidate 


for the United ‘States Senate from 
whom to ——_— for Pony wg this year. 


It is very well known by Mr. Peters’ 
closest friends that he does not enjoy 
Washington life. He is not fond of 
pomp and circumstance which are so 
dear to certain other men who have 
held the chair of Mayor of Boston. 
‘Mr. Peters always dodged everything 
of that kind he possibly could, hence 
his Yartikee aversion. to returning to 
formal and we tape. Stn + a ae 


But there are many keen and hope- 
ful Democrats as well as Republicans 
who have grown aweary of the situ- 
ation in their own party today who 
believe. that sometimes. the majority 


party would make -a’ very~ splendid. 


move were it to place Andrew James 
Peters at the top of its list of can- 
didates to be voted for at the — 
next November. 

+ > 


Francis. X. Coyne, from the Eigh- ; 


teenth Suffolk Representative district, 
is sponsoring a five-cent Elevated fare 
| bill in the islature and Mayor Cur- 
ley has agreed tod help Mr. Coyne and 
Mr. Coyne in turn will help, aid and 
assist Mr. Curley with his _ five-cent 
fare bill hag or is yet antes introduced. 


Politics and five-cent fare bills 
make strange bedfellows, ahd Mayor 
Curley has forgiven Francis X. Coyne 


for his hostility. during. the. recent. 


mayoral campaign, for the represent- 
ative is going to. be very friendly to 
Mr. _ Curley’s. legislative program 
this year. Mr. Coyne went so. far the 

as to predict on the floor 


: an es 3 Se that Mr. po sia 5 will be 


chosen governor -.some of ae 


OLD UNIVERSITIES 


OF ENGLAND, TOPIC 


Albert Mansbridge Next Lowell 


| 


Institute Lecturer 


Albert Mansbridge, member of the 


Royal Commission on the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge in 1919, will! 
conduct the -eighth course 
annual series of free public lectures 
given by the Lowell Institute. The 


course, consisting of eight lectures on} 


“The Older English Universities,” will 
begin rfext Tuesday at 5 p.m. and will 
be held on the following Tpesdays 
and Fridays, in the Rogers Building, 
Huntington Hall, 491 Boylston Street. 

The ninth course, the last of the | 
season, will be held on Thursdays, | 


Saturdays and Mondays, at 8 p. m.,: 


begining on March 23. The subject : 
‘is “Progress in Religion in the Greek ' 
World to the Christian Era.” T. R.: 
Glover, Fellow of St. John’s Collége 
and public orator in the University 
of Cambridge, England, will lecture. 

The current course is being con- 
ducted by William Morton Wheeler, 
dean of the Bussey Institute and pro- 
fessor of economic entomology, Har- 
vard University, on .“Social Life 
Among Insects.” 
uled for next Monday is “Bees, Soli- 
tary and Social.” 

The dates and subjects for the lec- 
tures in the remaining courses follow: 

Eighth course, by 
bridge on “The Older English Uni- 
versities: March 7, “The Medieval 
University”;, March 10, “The Rise of 
Oxford and Cambridge’; March 14, 
“The Organization of 
Cambridge”; March 17, 
ford and Cambridge”; 


Thought; 
litical’”’ ; 


Religious, Social, 
March 28, 


the United States”; March 31, 
Power That Is in Them.” 


Ninth course, by T. R. Glover, me 


“Progress in Religion in the Greek | 
World to the Christian Era” March | 
23, “Early Man and His pivieonsnent” 

March 25, “Homer”; March 27, “The | 


Beginnings of Greek Cr icism”; -March 


30, “The Great Century of Greece”; 
April 1, “Plato”; April 3, “After ‘Alex: | 
ander”; April 6, “The Stoics”; April 8, 
“Gods of the Orient. ’ 


Bates. Men on Probation 


LEWISTON, Me.. March 4—Mid-year 

examinations proved too much for 10: per. 
cent of the 550 students enrolled at Bates . 
College. Ten of the students were sus-| 
pended_and 52 were placed on trial. for 
another semester as a result of failures 
in mid-year examinations. ‘The sopho-. 
more class is most seriously affected. The. 
registrar of- the Maine ‘institution 


average. rank approximating $0 or over. 
The, “co-eds” lead: in the honors. 


Eskimos Are Artistic : 


| 


{ 


in the’ 


The lecture sched- | 


Albert Mans- | 


Oxford and 
“Life at Ox-: 
March 21, “The | 
Universities and Working Men and. 
Women”; March 24, “The Influence of | 
the Universities on British Life and | 
and Po-: 
“The Relationship | 
of Oxfodr and Cambridge ‘to Univer- | 
sities in General, Especially Those of | 
“The | 


an-- 
nounced a list of -38 students with an: 


DEMAND FOR HUGE INDEMNITY 
"SEEN AS MENACE TO WORLD 


| Business Man Declares Germany Could Pay Only With 
Manufactures, and Would Be Only Industrial Nation 
tn World by the Time Whole Amount Was Paid 


The Eskimos, Dr. Porsild has found, 
do not develop much mathematical ' 
sense under .any 


in- | 
ventiveness. in. mechanical - matters, 
though their native tools -and con-! 
trivances he considers highly credita- ! 
ble to their ingenuity and craftsman- 
ship. They -haye much artistic appre- 
ciatfon and ability, and are particu- 
larly fond. of music. Talking ma- 
chines and the records for them are 
eagerly sought. . They .are gradually 
learning Danish, and Dr.. Porsild is of 
opinion that they should be generally 
taught that: language. In the long 
winters they read much and are fond 


of some of the more popular books: of. 


English. literature. Kipling’s “Cap- 
tains Courageous,” for example, ap- 
peals to them particularly. Dr. Porsild | 


" Insistence on an enormous indem- 
nity fron) Germany constitutes a great 


‘of Thomas W. 


danger to the world, in the “opinion 
Pelham, director of 


“The situation in Spain is seem- 
ingly good, but there is hostility to 
foreign commercial enterprises in the 
cougtry which is reflected in exces- 


sales and counselor of the Gillette | sive taxation of all enterprises con- 


Safety Razor Company, who 
dressing a conference of the Boston. 


Export Round Table at the Boston |, adually coming back. 
analyzed the€|bjes have been numerous, especially 


City Club, last night, 


in ad-| 


‘trolled by foreigners. 


“Denmark, Sweden and Norway are 
Labor trou- 


present political and business situa-| in sweden, due to the excessively high 


of the world. | 
no raw 


| pay 
' would “have 


; payments 


‘that ‘something 
be done about the indem- 


kind of teaching. 
| They readily imitate or copy almost | 
| any mechanism, but have little 


“Germany has 
'with which to 
's:id Mr. Petham, 
with her manufactures.” 
to 


pay. her indemnity,” 
“she therefore must 
She 


worth annually to meet her 
and live, which is about 
$1,000.000,000 more than all the na- 
tions of the world have ever manufac- 
tured in a single year. Germany 
would be the only industrial natioh ir 
the world by 


| 000,000 


'was paid.” 


Pelham believes it is quite plain 
reasonable and sen- 


Mr. 


sible must 
nity. 
“Germany could go down in ruin,’ 


‘he said, “and this would result in the | 


‘financial ruin of France, England and 
even the United States. Great Britain 
‘sees the handwriting on the wall and 
is willing to modify the terms of the 
peace treaty. 

' “Political and economic conditions 
in England’ have improved greatly in 
two years,” said Mr. Pelham. “In 
France the industries are practically 
all going and there is very little un- 
employment, but the nation looks too 
much to the indemnity and not enough 
to her export trade. 

+ “Conditions are improving in Bel- 
gium more rapidly than in any other 
| European country. Her industries 
lare running at capacity, but curiously 
ieriough, this condition is not as yet 


materials | 


tenth of even the German mark,” 
| said. 
manufacture $7,000,- | 


the time the indemnity | 
clared 
‘awaited only recognition by the Unite 


jtion in most of the leading countries| prices paid labor during the war. 


Mr. Pelham delcared a forecast ol 
central Europe was as yet impossible. 
“The Polish debt is not worth a 
he 
“Russia’s currency is so bat 
that 1,000,000 rutles can be had for 
$1. But there are enough undevel- 
Oped resources in Russia to pay olf 
the entire debt of the world,” and the 
speaker held out the hope that this 
year would see a better government 
in Russia. 

Australia and New Zealand were de 
“back to normal.’ Mexic.: 
States. Brazil was in a semewhat 
better condition. and conditions wer 
rapidly improving in Argentina. 

‘Japan was ‘he first nation to se’ 
back to normal, Mr. Pelham eaid. 
Conditions in India were on'the mend 
China’s return to normal was very 
slow. t 

Irish Lord Mayors Rasbected 

DUBLIN, Feb. 2 (Special Correspond- 
ence)—The result of the elections for 
chairmen of the municipal bodies through- 
out Ireland show that’ very little change 
has been made in the personnel, and that 
the political outlook has already become 
broader. Men with Anti-Treaty views were 
supported in their reelection and even pro- 
posed by Treatyites, and vice versa. Thi> 
happened in the case of the Republican 
Donal O'Callaghan, who was elected te 
another year of office as Lord Mayor of 
Cork. ‘The Unionist High Sheriff alse 
Supported him. Lord Mayor O'Neill of 
Dublin. having already beaten all previou. 


— 


says, becausé of their cauwienes of the | reflected in the Belgian franc—in its] records, was returned for a sixth year o; 


fisherman’s life. | 


exchange value. 


office. 
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We 


dress. business. 


! 


models, and we have 
stylish dresses which 


| department. — 


i 


’ 
; 


Dresses for all daytime 


bodice and skirt, 


; 
; 


At the. left the sketch shows a Romaine Crepe | 
- Dress, effectively trimmed with lattice work on | 


Drawn from Women’s Dresses, at Sixiy-Five Dollars 


Introducing a Department of 


Dresses at Sixty-F ive Dollars 


New and Charming 


Vii HAVE been more and more impressed with the fact that sixty-five 
doWars is the price that the majority of women will pay for a stytish 
dress of fine material and careful workmanship. 
have put. weeks of careful thought into the selection of 
models and materials and into the analyses of all things which would help 
ais to make this: new department one of the most successful features of our 
have gone to the best makers of fine dresses and to 
our own Custom..Workroom, we have made our own selection of styles and 
had made to our specifications the most attractive and 
Now we are ready to present to our 
| customers the first complete showing of sixty-five dollar dresses in this new 
They are dresses of originality and unusual charm, designed 
with the closest :attention to all the details which make a distinctive dress. 
| The aim of this new department will be not to sell a large number of dresses 

of one style, but constantly to show new models which will appeal to women 
. of the most fastidious. tastes. 


we could offer. 


Dresses in many styles—exclusive. models 
Dresses of lovely materials and colom — ! 


occastons 


Fhe drawings above show two of the. charming styles from our new depart- 
ment. Scores of other dresses, equally lovely, will also be shown al sixly-five dollars. 


The dress sketched at the right is-of Canton 
Crepe, heavily beaded. The self panels form a 
graceful, irregular hem line, 


$65.00 | 


, 


Meodish and Smart 


With this idea tn 


THE CHRISTIAN: SCIENC 


E MONITOR. BOSTON, 


‘SATURDAY, 


MARCH 4, 1922 


N GOVERNORS | 
ADY FOR ACT ION: 


. = $ Conference P repares 
_ Coordinated Policy to Uphold 
AS Law and Order 


a 


“LONDON, March 4 (Special Cable) 
ithe Indian viceroy has cabled Ed- 
Samuel Montagu, Secretary of 
for India, informing him shat 
te Viceroy’s conference with the gov- 
s of Bombay, Bengal, Madras, 
b, and the United Provinces has 
i i in a complete agreement upon 
Re tk Mmensures to be taken in the event 
Eeenenston of the sedition movement. 
‘Christian Science Monitor is in- 
* i further that vigorous steps 
ix vill be adopted simultaneously in all 
ioe ces if the occasion arises 
and that government authority will be 

j, wae Nntained at all costs: — 
Supporters of the extremists in the 
; ncial legislatures, who demanded 
a ntinuance of the operation of the 
en: Law Amendment Act and 
E feat the other measures under which 
_ sedition mongers are now incarcer- 
ated in jails on the ground that the 
_ governor of Bombay did not find the 
_ necessity to make wholesale arrests, 
4 ‘have been informed that the reason no 
eas lesale arfests have been made in 
: be bay, as in other provinces, is 
reat after the exemplary lesson 
i, past the agitators during the Bom- 
riots, the occasion has not arisen 
. for. the application of repressive 
a oy ures. The governor of Bombay 
a is in full agreement with the Viceroy 
and and the other governors on the ques- 
a Of maintenance of law and order. 
See Montagu is issuing a state- 
me this effect almost *immedi- 


P _ PROPOSED BRIDGE 
SITE IS OPPOSED 


.s Mg 
_ Cambridge Citizens Obj ct to 
Magazine Street Location 


Citizens of Cambridge last night ex- 
: themselves as actively op- 
| — posed to Senate Bill 306, which would 
K ouinerise the erection of a new bridge 
_ across the Charles River at the foot 
' of Magazine Street rather than at 
bet the site of the present Cottage Farm 
q bridge, connecting Essex and Brook- 
of line streets. 
_ At the request of Representative 
4 rd K. Reading, the committee on 
_, metropolitan affairs consented to give 
_ a hearing in Cambridge, and request 
z. _ taens who were dissatisfied with the 
¥ t hearing at the State House to 
_ @xpress an opinion for or against the 
“s proposed change of bridge location. 
Advocates of the bill endeavored to 
4 show that the Magazine’ Street loca- 
_ tion is the only logical site for the 
é» bridge, that it would satisfy traffic 
) ppemands, provide a suitable approach 
"amabridge, and establish direct 
ae munication between boulevards of 
_ the North and’South‘shores. The new 
_ bridge would be wide enough to ac- 
_ ¢ommodate any amdunt of traffic, they 
insist, and the widening of Magazine 
Street, with the laying out of a park 
through the center, would be a de- 
4 cided civic improvement. 
_ “The erection of a bridge at Maga- 
_ wine Street would cost practically the 
_ $ame as that of a new one at Cottage 
| Farm." said John R. Rablin, Chief 
ete, of the Metropolitan District 
_ Commission,” for the reason that the 
_ present structure could be used as a 
a _ temporary bridge during the construc- 
_ tion of a new one. I believe that if 
a bridge is not constructed at the 
_ Magazine street site now, it will be 
at some future time, but that if it is 
-sbuilt here now, there is no reason 
for believing that another bridge at 
Cottage Farm will ever be considered 
necessity. The lines of traffic at 
be | hance Street would be much more 
mS et” 


ae 
or 


. 


Objections to the bill. were antici- aaw 


BY 
pated by suggestions that property 
a ee. whi might suffer some loss 
‘ if the present location of the bridge 
Oy changed, be reimbursed; that 
possibility of car tracks running 
Seal Magazine Street be avoided by 
a clause in the bill prohibiting them, 
and that the construction of a series 
_ of arches at the end of the bridge 
mos eliminate the necessity for 
itu omg ye ae the crowded 
ah | on their way to Maga- 
Hine 
F The opposition, including represent- 
of many local orders, as well 
as ‘praperty owners: of Magazine 
ireet, brought forward arguments 
nt a bridge of eight arches, at a 
point w the river is wider than 
_ at the present site, would necessarily 
_ Cost more than a bridge of only two 
heir .that the traffic an Magazine 
Qe ‘would ecome a menace to the 
mf, ‘small children who are obliged 
0 cross it on their way to and from 
; that property along the river- 
"would be damaged; that the 
par at the end of the street would be 
in two; and that a widened street, 
ting such frequented highways, 
be a certain invitation for 


fe 


an 


ave on my ook a petition signed 

against the pro- 

: location.” ” stated Mayor 

odwar W. Quinn, who appéared as a 

Cc protest, citizen to add his own 

“Even if the Cambridge City 

should fefuse to grant track ' 

on og ween Street or on 

blic Utilities Com- 

could grant the requests over 

itece and, Magazine Street 

ae’ Ges was vtohatty. 

e cinity 

: ene of the district 
sed to the change. 

of t the hearing. 

a citizens went on record as 

_ Senator Andrew A. 


& 


ae eR a 


at 


wi n t] / 
“2 sat “te 


att i a Pla go 
re and that a report 
ie sian 
| be mad : public immisdiately. 


Portraits of the Pre-Revolution Period Shown at the Boston 


NOTHER-~ memorable art event 
was added to the many unique 
exhibitions fostered by the Cop- 
ley. Society of Boston when its loan 


-collection of early American portraits 


was thrown open to an invited .gath- 
ering last evening at the gallery of 
the Boston Art Club. The collection 


admission fee to cover expenses, dur- 


ing March. 


It is peculiarly appropriate that the 
society should have undertaken an 
exhibition designed to show that the 
great Copley was contemporaneous 
with and even preceded by portrait 
painters of talent apart from Sully 
and Stuart. This show proves that 
there were a score or more of artists 


who left works that were markworthy — 


stepping-stones in the development of 
American painting. 

For expert assistance the Copley 
Society has had the benefit of the ser- 
vices of that indefatigable searcher-. 
out of colonial portraits, Frank W. 
Bayley. It was Mr. Bayley’s exhibi- 
tion of early colonial portraits at the 
Copley gallery in 1916 that might be 
called the seed of the astonishing ex- 
hibition that has flowered forth at the 
Boston Art Club in this selected show- 
ing of 65 paintings. Not one of the 
65 is a Copley. This was by agree- 
ment of Mr. Bayléy and the society's 
committee in charge of the show. 


without an understanding that the 
committee’s attribution. of unsigned 
portraits would be unchallenged. 


. So visitors to the Art Club during 
this month will see examples not only 
of the work of the better-known paint- 
ers, Benjamin West, Henry Sargent 
and Smibert, but also of Greenwood, 
Feke, Badger, Blackburn, Johnston, 
Savage, Williams, Pratt, Earl and 
Dummer. This exhibition is a ver- 
itable who’s who of the leading Boston 
families of the century or more, repre- 
sented by the canvases. For this is 
peculiarly a Boston show; probab 
nowhere else in the United Statte 
could be assembled such a varied €ol- 
lection of locally owned early por- 
traits. Practicaly all 
Americans painted in Boston at ane 
time or another, and many of them 
worked in the vicinity for years. 


The gallery has been hungewith a 
fine judgment as to juxtaposition and 
balance in color values, subjects and 
frame sizes, the places of honor in 
the center of the end and side walls 
and on the four angles of‘the larger 
room being occupied by the more 
by Harvard College, 


Royal, lent 


will be open to the public, at a small. 


Moreover, no painting was accepted | 


these early’ 


notable works—the family of Sir Isaac | 


Art Club 


A) 


Master Torrey, by Badger 


this novel show. There are a nmather 
large number of primitives, mostly de- 
picting children in quaintly stiff atti- 


as if patiently obedient to a demand 
that they hold themselves just so. 
One of the most attractive canvases 
is Joseph Badger’s picture of Samuel 
Torrey, depicting a bright lad in a 
sky blue jacket and a smart gray coat, 
with a black and orange bird perched 
on the index finger of his left hand. 
One returns to some of these paintings 
a second time to enjoy their naiveté 
or their insistent charm. For sheer 


graciousness, perhaps, the portrait of 
Mrs. Bulfinch, mother of Charles Bul- 
finch the architect of the Massachu- 


painted by Robert Feke; Smibert’s big {setts State House, is unrivaled. This 
canvas of Charles Chambers, with its | portrait escapes the stiffness of pose 
well-modeled and finely painted head !that marks many of the women’s pic- 


of a strong, just man; 


Blackburn’s | tures. 


The expression is tenderly 


graceful portrait of Mrs. Thomas Bul-/quizzical, almost smiling; the head is 


finch, a work lovely in its dominant ? delicately poised, 


tone of silvery gray; and Robert 
Feke’s picture of Gen. Samuel Waldo, 
a hero of the seige of Louisburg. This 
is a loan from Bowdoin College. 


A surprisingly modern note is to be | 


and the _ slender 
hands fall naturally across the folds 
of the voluminous satin dress. Truly 
a notable picture in a unique ex- 


; hibition. 


The Art Club gallery was crowded 


seen in the self-portrait by Mather | last evening, with a gathering enthu- 
Brown, a broadly painted, joyously | siastic over the widely representative 


the name “Egg Rock” 


colored canvas, a freely. yet firmly | show and the high standards that evi- 


modeled head of a jolly personage. 
Mather Brown was a Bostonian, a 
pupil of Benjamin West. Brown went 
early to London and was appointed 
portrait painter to H. R. H. the Duke 
of York. 

-Charles Bridges’ portrait of Mrs. 
Charles Bird is another high note in 


| 


g the 
For many this exhibition 
was a revelation of several almost 
unknown artists. The show hae a 
keen historical interest, because of the 
costumes represented, the styles of 
hairdressing, and the. minor acces- 
sories of house decoration. 


selections. 


EGG ROCK LIGHT 
TO SHINE NO MORE 


(Continugd from Page 1) 


few times yearly. This light, a 
Swedish invention, illuminates and 
extinguishes itself by .means of gas 
admitted from a tank set beneath the 
light. The tank is fed by means of a 
valve, closed by a stopper. The day- 
light expands the stopper and shuts 
off the flow of gas, but at night it 
contracts and allows an unimpeded 


Historically, the light is of unusual 
interest. No one has yet been found 
who could advance an explanation for 
Ownership of 
the rock has been a matter of dispute 
on severat occasions... The orginal 
grant of Salem and Boston took no 
account of Lynn, and the islands off 
shore went with the Salem grant. The 
setting off of “Saugust,” later Lynn, 
from the Salem grant did not include 
the islands, and Egg Rock remained 
the property of Salem, as did Tinker’s 
Island and Ram’s Island off Marble- 
head. It was ceded to the government 
by the city of Salem in 1855. 

The keeper’s house on the rock is 
a modern two-story structure, double 
walled, and about 15 years old. Its 
most recent keepers were George T. 
Lyon, Arthur Nickerson, and James 
Bates. Capt. Frank Taylor of Nahant 
was born on the rdck. 

When the United States entered the 
war, the red light stationary light on 
the rock was extinguished and a detail 
of naval reserves stationed there. A 
telephone cable was laid to Nahant 
and connected with the United States 
coast guard station also in Nahant. 
With the removal of the detail of 


was lighted, and human habitation on 
the rock became a matter of history. 


New Baptist Minister at Temple 

By a vote of members of Tremont 
Temple Baptist Church last night, the 
Rev. Jasper Cortenus Massee, minister 
of the Baptist Temple in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was unanimously called to become pastor 
of the churcn. It is understood that he 
will begin his pastorate on Easter Sunday. 
Dr. Massee has done much evangelistic 
work and is conservative in his theology. 
He is a leader in the movement to have 
the Northern Baptist Convention adopt a 
confession of faith in harmony with “his- 
torical Baptist beliefs.”” A native of 


}Georgia, he was ordained to the Baptist 


ministry in 1893 and held pastorates in 
Pierida, Kentucky, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee and Ohio prior to beginning his 
Brooklyn service Jan. 1, 1920. 


Coolidge Corner Library Hours 


eeag’ service for its patrons is assured 
Corner branch of the 


August, 


Cooli 
: Sreakbias Public Library in the announce- 


ment by Louisa M. Hooper, librarian, that 
it will be mornings hereafter as well 
as and evenings. .The hours of 


| re eee om. tS 
aim. and it is close? only on Sundays and 


naval reserves, the new white beacon | 


CANADIANS GAINING 
OVERLAND FREIGHT 


SARNIA, Ontario (Special Corre- 
spondence)-—Freight formerly.. han- 
died by United States lake steamers 
will in future be handld by Canadian 
companies as a result of the fact that 
old freight rates have been estab- 
lished hy the Grand Trunk Railway 
from, the western to the eastern 
states via . Duluth and _é Sarnia. 
The Northern Navigation Company 
estimates the gain in its traffic as a 
result of this change at 150,000 tons 
yearly. This, Mr. Gildersleeve, the 
manager, states, will entail ithe em- 
ployment of more than 100 additional 
men at the company’s wharf at Point 
Edward and the expenditure of $100,- 
000 extra annually at that port. Mr. 
Gildersleeve stated that prospects 
were never better than this year for 
navigation concerns. 

Passenger steamers have been 
chartered for special trips, and nu- 


merous inquiries indicate that there’ 


will be a record season in the move- 
ment of traffic from this port. Pas- 
senger steamers will make their in- 
itial trips northward on May 2. 


INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 
DOUBLED IN DETROIT 


DETROIT, March 4—The number 
of workers employed in the chief in- 
dustries here has almost doubled since 
March 1, 1921, according to a report 
made public today by the employers 
association. . An increase of 8664 
workers was shown for February, 
as compared to January of this year. 

The total employed by the.79 man- 
ufacturing concerns holding member- 
ship in the association was given as 
121,763, as against 62,878, a year ago. 
These plants normally employ 200,000 
workers. 


Meeting of University Unions 

Delegates from 15 university unions are 
expected to attend the second meeting of 
the Association of College and University 
Unions at the Harvard Union next week. 
The delegates will arrive on Wednesday 
and will be the guests of the Harvard 
Union at a dinner given for the Harvard 
Glee Club on Wednesday night. On Thurs- 
day they will be welcomed by Dr. A. Law- 
rence Lowell, president of Harvard Uni- 
versity ; George Wigglesworth, Harvard ’74, 
president of the Harvard Union, and R. 
Keith Kane, Harvard ‘22, vice-president 
of the union. 


Japanese Commerce for January 

TOKYO, Feb. 4 (Correspondence of the 
Associated Press)—Japan’s imports for 
January exceeded exports by nearly 90.- 
000,000 yen, according to the Finance 
Ministry’s official figures. The prepon- 
derance of imports over exports shows 
a decrease of 84,000,000 yen as compared 
with the corresponding period last year. 


}tudes, holding small toys or flowers. 


Photos by Staff Photographer 


Mrs. Thomas Bulfinch, by Blackburn 


CATHEDRAL SLIDES: 
SHOWN IN BOSTON| 


French Masterpieces Describe 
at Library Lecture 


Paris, sometimes called the Chapel 

Royal, a gem of the thirteenth century 

Gothic period where the architecture 

is of the most delicate tracery and 
ithe walls are almost completely taken 

d/up by 15 large rose windows, 49 feet 
‘high by 15 feet wide. This church was 
' built 700 years ago. 

Afterward was shown the cathedral 


“Mankind was never So happily in- | ‘at Beauvais, 50 miles northwest from 


spired as when it made a great cathe- 
dral,” said Robert Louis Stevenson in 
his first published volume “An Inland 
Voyage,” which excerpt perhaps best 
impression 
gained by the listeners at an illus- 
trated, descriptive talk given by Fred- 
erick Parsons, art critic and traveler 
Public | 


expresses the enjoyable 


of Newton, the 
Library. 

Mr. Parsons showed 150 slide 
photographed and colored by himse! 
from the cathedral of Notre Dame ji 


Paris, built 


at Boston 


in the great epoch of 
cathedral building, the thirteenth cen- | 
tury, to the church of St. Chapelle, 


Paris. Its choir is 104 feet long and 
its vaulting 160 feet high attains the 
greatest height of any in cathedral 
construction in Europe. 

Of the cathedral at Chartres, 50 
miles southeast of Paris, Mr. Parsons 
said it possessed “two spires of un- 
usual’ height, one of which is 350 feet 
and considered by many the most 
beatiful in all Europe, and there are 
S,; seven chapels which contain some of 
f.ithe finest’ old glass on the Continent. 
n Regarding Rheims cathedral, Mr. 
Parsons remarked upon the elaborate 
recessed portals “as “examples of 
Gothic perfection and the finest in 


Mather Brown's self-porirait 


‘Europe, while the beautiful rose win- 


dows in the Lady chapel give one an 
idea as to the glorious colors which 
made this type of window in France 
unforgetable and indescribable.” 


The audience was then taken to 
Noyon, a city of Roman origin in 
which Charlemagne was crowned 
King of France. “The Noyon cathe- 
dral,’” Mr. Parsons ‘said, “is a magni- 
ficent example of the transitional 
period from the Romanesque to the 
Gothic.” 

“At’ Soissons,” said Mr. Parsons, 
“now being rehabilitated largely 
through the subscriptions and enter- 
prise of Americans, stood a great 
cathedral whose portals rivaled those 
at Rheims and at Amiens.” Mr. Par- 
sons next described the fine cathedral 
at Laon, which. was begun in the 
twelfth century. 

The cathedral at Rouen, with its 
two large-:iowers and a facade, as Mr. 
Parsons remarked, was “more like 


S Bin 
1S 


lacework than masonry.’ The church 
in the same city, built in the four- 
teenth century by Benedictine monks, 
“the most perfect example of ‘the 
Abbatical type of edifice,” while the 
famous old clock tower there adjoins 
a belfry from which a curfew has been 
rung for more than 1000 years. 

Mont Saint Michel was described 
as “a small village on a strangely 
isolated rock, almost completely sur- 


rounded by the sea, at the peak of 
i which is a wondrously picturesque 


gmonastery begun by monks many ¢éen- 


turies ago and the abbey of which was 
built later, by the grandfather of 
William the Conqueror. The story of 
Mont Saint Michel is the history of 
France for some 500 years.” 


On the south coast of Brittany, said ! 99::FpEI9 


Mr. Parsons, “life is much the same 
as it was centuries ago: everyone has 
work to do and does it, homespuns 
and home-made shoes are still largely 
in use and the comfortableness of her 
bed and the cleanliness of her home 
are the pride of the housewife.” . 

Folowing was the cathedral: of St. 
Croix in Orleans, the city so in- 
timately associated with the life of 
Jeanne d’Arc; then the great cathedral 
at Tours, which it took 400 years to 
complete and whose fine glass and 
architecture give it rank among the 
great examples of European archi- 
tecture. 

Churches in Normandy were also 
shown, among them the cathedral at 
Coutances, built in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and like an English cathedral, 
its spires surrounded with fine mina- 
rets and having the finest lantern 
tower in France. 


Where QUALITY Is Always 


' 


Jordan Marsh Company 


BOSTON 


POLITICAL TRUCE 


CALLED IN BRITAIN 


Crisis Apparently Over, Though 
Causes Have Yet to 
Be Dealt With 


LONDON, March 4 (Special Cable)— 
Today's information and indications 
are all to the effect that the govern- 
ment crisis is over, though this is evi- 
dently only temporary. The actual 
conditions which produced the crisis 
have not vet been dealt with. There 
is no reason to believe the Unionist 
caucus, led by Sir George Yaunger, 
which believes that it represents an 
Overwhelming body of Conservative 
opinion in the country, has abandoned 
its views in a couple of days. It is 
still determined upon a break-up of 
the Coalition and in this connection 
it is interesting to remember that 
Unionist anti-Coalitionists secured 
— of the seats on the executive com- 
mifTee, at, the recent meeting of the 
National @Wnionist Association. 

However, the Unionist leaders in 
the Cabinet who did not see eye to 
eye with Sir George and between 
whom and Mr. Lloyd George there 
has been no breach, either public or 
private, have asked the Premier to 
contigue ds head of the government 
and it is understood Sir George has 
been talked to by Austen Chamberlain 
and that he has agreed to refrain 
from/ further indiscretions. 

It is interesting to note in yester- 
day’s afternoon papers for the first 
time that thfs crisis revived the centet 
party idea, which The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor cables have indicated as 
a posgibility of the political situation, 
In this connection it is interesting to 
remember that Winston Churchill, in 
a recent speech, recalled that Mr. 
Lloyd George as long ago as 1910 fore- 
casted some-such center or non-party 
party, on the ground that party strife 
gave opportunities for rhetoric. and 
passion, but produced small resuits in 
national progress. Mr. Chur ah 
added: “He indicated that the, 
was coming in years, if not pe sary 


sides of politics should join together 


the issues of the future on a basis, 
not of party friction, but of national 
understanding.” 


underlying idea since the armistice, 
though the strength of party -con- 
sciousness, which has produced the 
crisis, has frequently made the gov- 
ernment seem not so much a unit seek- 
ing» national interests. as a double- 
headed party aiming sometimes simul- 
taneously at the achieving of conflict- 
ing party interests. 

Meantime, there i8 a political truce 
and Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Laming 
Worthington-Evans were yesterday 
engaged, as Mr. Churchill may be to- 
day, in minimizing the seriousness of 
the situation. 


Colby Debating Team Cheseis ; 

WATERVILLE, Me., March 4—Clyde E. 
Russell of Charleston, Me.; George B. 
Wolstenholme of Sidney Mines, N. 5S. ; 
Leonard W. Mayo of New Gloucester, Me., 
and Forrest M. Royal of Houlton, Me., 
were announced yesterday as the mem- 
bers of the Colby intercollegiate debating 
team, which is soon to tour the middle 
west engaging in forensic contests with 
Western Reserve, Kalamazoo, Notre 
Dame, Hedding, Berea, William and 
Mary, Blue Ridge and Simpson; engaging 
the latter institution before the national 
convention of Pi Kappa Delta, the honor- 
ary forensic society of Indianola, Iowa. 
The proposition for debate is “The Closed 


Shop.” 


- 


—— 
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The Friendly Glow 


eee ee wee ee 


URING the last two years we 

have been asking for sugges- 
tions for the improvement of Edison 
service. 

In that time we have received 
not more than a dozen letters of 
criticism, and hundreds of letters 
of commendation. 


We feel, however, that-the pub- 


ately, when the leading men on doth 


to settle party quarrela and arrdnge 


This has been Mr, Lloyd George's’ 


Dependable 


regular prices. 


Mona” C 


The Following Very Special 
Semi-Annual Sales 


WILL BEGIN 


On Monday, March Sixth 
SMALLWARES 


ORSETS 


A Sale of such importance that thousands 
of women throughout. New England wait 
for it to lay in a season’s supply of Dressmaking. Accessories at much less than 
Also-Companion Sales of Silks, Dress Goods, — Wash 
Goods, and other materials at equal economies. 


A Promotion Sale of our own 
make of Women’s and Misses’ 
Corsets, planned to introduce the Avona to thousands of new wearers and per- 
mit other thousands to purchase their favorite Avona models at special prices. 


| lic should know 
i'that end the 
| vertisements now 
the story of our Company as a 
publie utility, and the part it plays 
in the growth of Greater Boston. 


us better; and to 
“Friendly Glow” ad- 


will tell mote of 


The Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company of Boston 


Why Not 
“WIRE” 
Your Home? 


You'll find our estimate on installing 
electricity in your home NOT more than 


you would be willing to pay. 

Our experience, our advice, will be 
also of value and your choice of fixtures 
will be gratified. 

Electric Lights Are Always Ready 


Back Bay Electric Co. 


161 Mass. Ave., nr. Boyiston St., t 
Tel. Back Bay 6300 asteae 
PrP. W. G. C. Buerkel 


Flowers Te 
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Gaston 
Sayut ul Powers 
hed Prom to All 
the United States and Cammaae™ “ 
1m 
TREMONT ST. 
BOSTON 
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force: Pak, in Teer: SC cai | to 
| College, Tells of Her Educational 
Ome and 1 Outlook for the PUES 


have 2° special hobby,” gays 


a a dent of Bryn Maws, “‘un- 
it ‘be a very serious one, namely, 


be Dr. M arion Edwards Park ‘ 


of Radcliffe and newly elected president of Bryn Mawr 


Seay ae 
row I | the dean’s views on edu- 
eit, her aims,and purposes. 
or takix her college entrance 
aations for admission to Rad- 
e Dean Park later de- 
toe tr Bryn Mawr for her 
eee work at least. A na- 
82 yee of the old. New England 
_ Andover, | it seemed 
> break away from old haunts 
days, so the Pennsylvania 
> was the final chvdice. And 
r years of wandering, Dean 


to her: Alma Mater, 


art its: destinies and -en- 
+ ¢ er 8 capacities for service. 
the dean majored in the 
ical i lages, spe 
ly ‘after 
a the Greek ie de saab 


° Copyright, 1922, Public Ledger Company “a 
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s ‘a a The Washington Obie ver 


) t, 1922, Public Ledger Gunieany) 

ie _ Washington, March 3. 
i Jaw H»HAYS exits as Paost- 
- master-General tomorrow. 


| ig io He took formal leave of the 


nistratior tonight ‘at a dinner 
van ‘in honor of the, Presi- 
d Mrs Harding at the Willard. 


onl _ other members of) the 
spre were the Attorney- 
.M.+ Daugherty, and 


r, Secretary of Com-: 


tional Bank of Scotland. 


not ‘Wales for temporarily wresting the 


ay fond of the “pic- 

ie do not care who knows it. 
oh ; By, ye! tg > 

Ry ath be missed in 

net. ered by most 

1 outright. political” ap- 

at ae without justification from 

it stand int, he soon proved 

} surprise of the Administra- 

| ys dynam ic vim and restless 

or nd mselve nly the re- 


| ting in “fear and trembling” of what 


: go rad interested in the classical side 


fe laspects of the wld language, hold a 


| ae which for-them inste mgs of bring- 


| accomplish the Premier's overthrow. 


to better advantage than her college 
courses afforded “But I was not 


of Greecé,”. said Dean. Park “I was, 
more interested in the historical side 
of the classics than -in the language 
itself. The mere study -of declensions 
and cases, dry disquisitions on the 
merely grammatical and rhetorical 


PO OR OE PR RR PP yr owe 


Photograph by Bachrach 


place of secondary interest for me. 
The heart and soul of the study of 
Greek must be gained from the human 
side. I care to know about the life of 
the people, their aspirations and 
attitude toward the world they lived 
Sear: Nes 

In a letter to the governing board of 
Radcliffe College, Dean Park wrote: 
“I accepted.the appointment of dean 
of Radcliffe ‘College with the expecta- 
tion of being connected with the col- 
lege for many years. I found thé 
most friendly welcome and work 
which was, interesting beyond my 
amicipationg. I have been reluctant 
to consider leavin the college, for I 
am confident that fts future should be 
ever more interesting than its past or 
present.” 


aiming to “put the ‘skias” under Da- 
vid Lloyd George, is a Scottish brewer 
who. has made a fortune out of an 
ancestral manufactory of beers and 
ales. He has been in Scottish poli- 
tics for nearly 30 years and has sat 
in the House of Commons for the his- 
toric constituency of Ayr Burghs since 
1906. The Unionist campaigr “barrel” 
for years has “bulged” with his con- 
tributions. Sir George is a director 
of two stanch British business insti- 
tutions well known in the Wnited 
States—the North British and Mercan- 
tile Insurance Company and the Na- 
The fight 
or supremacy in Downing Street thus 
finds Scot pitted against Welshman. 
The canny men from the Highlands, 
traditional wielders of power in mod- 
ern Britain, have never quite forgiven 


domination of England from Scotland, 
so perhaps there is herein more than 
meets the eye. ; ) 

> + +> 


It is hardly a mere coincidence that 
reyolt in the Lloyd George camp sets 
in with the return to Europe of Vis- 
count Northcliffe, the Prime Minis- 
ter’s implacable foe since 1918. Once 
inseparable “buddies”—Northcliffe is 
credited with the creation of the Lloyd 


George premiership—they_ have been 
at “daggers drawn” since the armi- 


It is, in- 


g peace, pegeuces wa 
liffe’s avowed ambition to 


re, ' North 


Certain Cabinet ministers are sit- 
Oe. +. 


the ruthless economy ax.of Congress 
may do to the scores of patriotic, but 
underpaid; men serving Uncle Sam for 
comparative pittances. If their sal- 
aries are cut, the services of many 
almost invaluable men @fe certain to 


ALLIES LIKENED TO 


‘America Would Rue Payment of 


the nt reings ore, Caen cerey have revived 


\Italy, Belgium, and Russia. 


| favor. of the cancellation of these 


jformed persons admit this in private 


Atlantic, it is certainly not true that 


_ GERMANY IN DEBT 


Reparations or ~ Loans, ’ 
~~ Says Economist 


4 


LONDON,. Feb. 10 (Special Cor- 
respondence —The passing of the new 
funding bill in the United States Sen- 
ate and the hopes which are now 
entertained of a speedy settlement of 


discussion of European indebtedness 
to the United States. The total ad- 
vances by the United: Staes Govéefrn- 
ment to other governments, with ac- 
crued interest up to the end-of 1921, 
amount to over.$9,500,000,000, of which 
$4,277,000,000 are due from Great 
Britain and $5,500,000,000 from France, 
In his 
recent book J. M. Keynes argues in 


debts.’ 

Mr. Keynes says that the position is { 
exactly parallel to that of German 
reparations: that America will not 


lection of allied debts, any morg than 
the Allies will carry through the col- 
lection of their present reparation de- 
mands. ‘Neither, in the long run, is 
serious politics. | Nearly all well-in- 


conversation.” 
omat 
Britain Will Pay: 
Though ‘this statement may repre- 
sent the private attitude of bankers 
and econontists on both sides of the 


any influential body of opinion in this 
country is in favor of repudiating the 
British debt to the United States. It 
is an open secret that the British | 
Treasury has already earmarked £50,- 
000,000 for payment of interest and 
sinking fund on the American debt 
during-the next financial year. 

Mr. Keynes points out the curious 
fact that while apparently Wall Street 
and the manufacturing east are pre- 
pared to consider a modification of the | 
debts, the middle west and south is, 
reported to be agafnst it. . Yet it ap-| 
pears probable that the farmers of the 
United States would be more affected 
by payment of the debts than the 
bankers and the manufacturers. The 
Allies would have to find the money to 
pay America, not so much by selling 
more, as by buying, less. Increased 
imports | can’ be kept ‘out by a tariff; 
but there is no way of stimulating ex- 
ports to countries which cannot afford 
to buy, except by extending further 
foreign credits. ' This is what has been 
happening during the last two years. 

The United States has been extend- 
ing ordinary commercial credits to’ 
European countries at- the rate of | 
something like $2,000,000,000 a year. | 
If Europeis to pay her debts, +the, 
whole of this surplus of exports must 
be wiped out, imports must not 
merely= balan Bports;> but. exceed 
them.by a peak aa sum. 


“Effect of Payment 


In a recent discussion between Chi- 
cago business men and an expert 
attached to the Italian delegation at 
the Washington Conference, the busi- 
ness men wanted to know when Italy 
wad going to start payment. The reply 
was significant. Italy would be able 


to start paying the debt when she 
no longer found it necessary to come 
to Chicago to buy her grain. 

At the present time Italy was buy- 
ing 1,000,000 bushels of wheat per 
annum in the Chicago market. As 
soon as she started to pay her debts, 
she would not buy a bushel, but would 
send millions of dollars’ worth of | 
oranges, lemons, and perhaps even | 
canned fruit ‘to flood the American 
market and ruin the trade of Cali- 
fornia. 

Proposals have recently been put 
forward for payment of a large pro- 
portion of the allied debts by the ship- 
ment of European gold reserves. Such 
@ vast increase in the gold reserve 
would he bound to have an immense 
influence on the volume of credit and 
currency in circulation ‘and upon the 
general level of prices. It would not 
be surprising if prices were to increase 
100 per cent or even more: in other 
words, the gold dollar, in terms of 
commodities, would be worth about 
half what it is at present. \ 

If during the same period European 
countries were able to stabilize their 
Ievel of prices and stop further in- 
flation, by some such action as that 
which is now ng considered in 
preparation for the\Genoa conference. 
the real burden of the remaining por- 
tion of Europe’s debts to the United 
States would be reduced by half. 

Mr. Keynes points out that a point 
may even come when the United 
States will refuse gold, yet still de- 
mand to be paid. Under the infiu- 
ence of the manufacturing east she 


may then refuse (by tariffs) to take | 


textiles, iron and steel goods, leather 
goods and electrical equipment, .yet 
still demand payment. In deference 
to the agricultural blot in Congress, 
she may then refuse the fruits of the 
soil. What is left? . The answer that 
Germany has found under similar cir- 
cumstances is “paper eae. 
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The Christian. Science 
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be lost. To date, through a high sense 
of pubiic duty, men have continued on 

a in the departments of agriculture 
and commerce for $4000, $5000 or 
$6000 salaries, despite siendtien offers 
ce .and three timeg those sums. 
ne of the most distinguished the 
on 


[his desk a $25, 


corporation, but - Podically turns it 
down in order to work for the govern- 


set Soestene BP oe Ni 


an 


Benevolent Association 
SANATORIUM 


910 Boylston Street, Brookline, Mass. 
“A temporary Seuis Ree: those- 
Science tm< 


carry through:to a conclusion the col-!_ 


An Early Spring Display of 
Decorative Fabrics & Curtainings 


which serves to introduce an unusual assemblage 
of attractive novelties for the country house sea- 
son (including many especially interesting impor- 
tations from Europe) is a feature of special and 
timely attraction on the Fourth Fioor. ? 


The New Spring 


Wraps, Capes and Coats 


now assembled in the Department for 
Women’s QOutergarments afford a 
very comprehensive idea of the most 


important style features for the com= 


ing season. 


The enveloping capes and wraps that 


have already won their way to favor. 


are shown in mary novel and beguil- 
ing aspects, the lovely materials ‘con- 
tributing in a marked. degree to the 
general impression of grace and 
bequty. The coats, too, have much 
to say for themselves; and all of it 


worth listenin ¢ to. 


2 


\ The prices, in regular stock: 


$45.00 to 245.00 


Wraps and Capes, 
45.00 to 185.00 


Coats : 


} Alss 


English Coats, new and smartly tai- 
lored PEL BS OS: SS 


~.' 


(Third. Floor) 


For Monday 


A Sale of 


Women’s Silk Underwear 


of the finer type 


4 


beautifully made of pure silk crepe de 
Chine of unusually rich and heavy 
quality, every garment being trimmed 
with real filet lace and dainty two- 
tone ribbon; and, considering quality, 


exceptionally low-priced 


97.95 
4.90 
4.75 
4.90 
2.95 


Nightrobes 
Chemises  . 
Vest Chemises 
Step-in Drawers 
Camisoles .. 


All of these garments may be obtained 
in. matched sets, if desired. 


(Sale on the Second Floor) 


Colorful 
Sports Hats 


—-after an English model—are among 


the interesting novelties that have 


been evolved for Spring. These hats 
are so unusual—and so chic—that 
everyone will succumb to the appeal 
of their picturesqueness and charm. 
A delightfully vivid note to contribute 
to the gayety of the golf or country 
club costume. ’ 


In the French Millinery Salon 
on the Third Floor 


New Sports Woolens 


from France and Scotland 


+4 ; 


figure prominently among the charm-. 


ing textiles imported especially for de- 
velopment into smart Spring suits 
for feminine fashionables. 


The sprightly tones expressed in these 
delightful fabrics are a Sufficient in- 
dication that the Spring will not be a 
sombre season from the’ color point of 
view; for never were tweeds, home- 
spuns and knitted fabrics quite so rich 
or varied in hue. There are quieter 
effects, however, for those who desire 
them. Embroidered materials, too, 
are shown in great variety. 


(First Floor) 


For Monday 


\ 


. A Sale of 


; 


(ratine effect) 


comprising 4,500 yards of this new 
American-made material (a recent 
Spring novelty) in the smart checks 
and stripes and a large assortment of 
the fashionable colors; and offering 


very attractive value at 


85c. per yard 
(Sale on the First Floor) 


Fine-quality Cotton Suitings 


New Vork 
Chivty-Fitth ‘Street 
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\SE. IN. SCHOOL FUNDS 


__ IN NEW HAMPSHIRE SOUGHT 


cit ‘Being Made for Towns to Make! 
erations in, Annual \Meetings | 
o Be Held on March 14 


Larger. 


cf 


| N Hey March: 1 (Special | 


on er ce) — Financial induce- 
be made to. increase the 
tdohé for common echools, 


| will be made by New Hampshire 
at. their anhual election March 


eee 

© ; a. ie 14 
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- 7h the 
: ts > d of h 
re Th ucation has 
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ely reorganized on a basis es- 
ed at the recent session of the 
tur >, by? which the state’s share 

‘of the schools is kept 


‘The New ré educational law,|0 
is. being seatian’ by educators, of ‘sev- 


a y eral different states because of its 


. for-.a thorough ‘but “eco- 


-- nomical standardization ‘of common 
ee oan and Americanization of the 


¥F ‘ at 
fen yt 
yee 
4a ‘Sua 
F 's 
Be ‘ 
. 
> : ‘ 


a ey laws throughout the United 


ee 


i-born. 

idea under which New Hamp- 
present educational law was 

Seemaaa Ye dias diamet-ically opposite to the 


_ States generally. Its framers believed 


ae 


‘2 Fs, 


i) a 
a3 ye | Pe 
Ant 


‘ Sou 


aj 
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_ that the State Board of Education 
_ should be made up of practical busi- 
ness” men, in order that the, state 

not be led into those experi- 
in education which are preva- 
; among technical educators. It 


was framed with the idea that the 


art should act as a board of direc- 
a large corporation, who would 


a general policy and see that 
~ carried out by local boards in 

“direct touch with their schools. 

Equalization of Facilities 


mn was to equalize educa- 


a i "tional facilities throughout the State, 


aie, 


eo. 


g ite 
wid in 1919, and while favorably received 


i 


y 


eee. 


‘and to provide expert supervision of 


_ the schools through a corps of district 


ndents. The law was passed 


in some sections it met with opposi- 
_ tion, owing to the popular belief that 
the management of the schools had 
_ been taken out of the hands of the 
people. The law provided that every 
community should raise $3.50 per 
coe on the valuation of its property, 
if any community raised $5 and 
this. insufficient the State was 

lief. No limit was placed 
on this relief,.and as a result the 
' original board, acting under the law, 


.. é Eee estimates exceeded by about 


to be raised bytaxation. There 

Was a storm of opposition to the law, ' 
| S were made inthe last 

r its mpeal, but it was 
amended ‘instead, limiting the state aid 


4 Ak $325,000. The budgets show ap- 
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exception, Sora and after much 


plications for state aid for $506,000— 
about $250,000 less than was asked 
last year. — 

When the law was amended, the 
members of the old board, with one 


of 


urging, Huntley. Spaulding 


Rochester perantebr: ‘the position of, 
chairman 


. Mr. Spaulding is a fiber 
rer. 
The other members of the board are 
also people of large affairs. O. B. 
_ Brown of Berlin is the head of the 


_ Brown Paper Company, the! largest cor- 


tion in New Hampshire. Mrs. 

ice Harriman is the former president 
ae the New Hampshire Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 
of the New i mituhire Parent-Teacher 
tion. Wilfred J.- Lessard of 

ter is a prominent memher of 

“the New Hampshire bar, and Merrill 
Mason of Marlboro is a successful 


ee ‘farmer representing the agricultural 


interest. 
The new board, at the outset, adopted 
a policy directly opposed to that of its 
ecessors. The original board be- 
lieved that improvement of the schools 
could be brought about by the exercise 


_of a central authority, even to the point 


of autocracy. The plan was to trans- 
mit reform measures originating with 
the state board through the commis- 
_ sioner of education and the local sup- 
_ erintendénts to the local board. The 
result of this was that the local boards 
felt that the local superintendents 
were their bosses, and that a recom- 


_mendation from the state board had 


_ the force of-a mandate. In a state as 
tic as New Hampshire, a re- 


_ democra 
volt naturally followed. 


centralize. 


Decentralization Started 


The new board at once started to de- 
It sought, through ad- 
dresses by its members and other 
ee to show that the schools be- 
to the people: of the state and 

under their direct management. 
entire change in policy produced 


Be artes, but it was a pleasant one to 


ia _ the local school boards. At once those 
Saale had become apathetic in local 


and former president |' 


a year on supervision, which amounts 


them as practice schools. After two 
years the people of Keene held a 
school *meeting. Generally about a 
hundred» people attended. At this 
meeting there were 1500 or more. A 
vote was passed for a committee to 
confer with the State Board of Kgu- 
cation and seek the annulment of the 
contract, which had three -years to 
runs The committee met with the 
new board and it was soon discovered 
that the committee and the board 
were of one mind.and that the Board 

Eduegtion was as anxious to be re- 
lieved of the respansibility of run- 
ning the Keene schools as the peop'‘e 
of Keene were desirous of doing it 
themeslves. The contract was 
amended to put the schools back in 
control of the people, certain schools 
being reserved as. absolutely neces- 
sary. gdjuncts of the normal. school, 


it being shown that the State would; © 


be put to no added expense. 
There are about 900 members of the 
local school boards in the State of ' 


& 


New Hampshire, with great powers 
and responsibilities. The law-of 1919, 
provided that the course of study! 
should be decided by the State Board | 
of Education. ~ The 1921 law pro-| 
vides that the different school boards | 
shall decide what should be taught! 
in their schools. The state board pro- | 


vides a course of education, but it is | 


put up to the local school boards to: 
decide whether they will aceept all, | 
.part or none of it. This plan has’ 
‘worked well, and while most of the! 
echools adhere closely to the state 
curriculum, local conditions in differ- 
ent parts. of the State may require 
modifications to secure the best re- 
sults, ahd these are made by the local 


boards. 
Divided Into Districts 


.For purposes of education the State 
is divided into 64 districts, over each 
of which is a supérintendent, nomi- 
nated by the people in the district, 
and paid a salary of $2000 by the 
State, with any additional amount the 
district wishes to pay. These super- 


intendents must have a college edu- 
cation, five years of teaching experi- | 
ence, and pass a rigid examination. | 
Under the old board the feeling in' 
some communities that the superin- 
tendent -was. to run ‘the | schools 
‘caused the local boards to leave him: 
to do this, with unhappy results. Now 
the state board is trying to make it 
plain that although the State pays the 
superintendent, he is the servant of 
the local boards. who have him ap- 
pointed, and that he is subject to 
their direction as long as they carry 
out the obligations which they have 
assumed as members of the school 
board, It is a fact that cannot be de- 
nied, that the superintendents have 
increased the teaching efficiency 
throughout the State and it has been 
a blessing to many a- young teacher 
in an outlying district, with 15 or 20 
pupils, to have someone of ability 
and experience to whom ghe oan pre- 
sent her problems and receive his 
expert advice. 

Moreover, the teacher can apply to 
one who has an impersonal and altru- 
istic interest in the ‘schools, and who 
is not subject to the prejudice which 
may affect a member of the local 
board who has children in the schools 
or relatives to placate at the expense 
of the teacher and the school. 

The State is spending about $200,000 


to about. one-thirtieth of 1 per cent 
on the equalized valuation of the 
State. The whole cost of education 
amounts to about $5, 000,000 a year—. 
more money than is spent for any 
other department. Realizing that this 
comes from. a people not oversup- 
plied with this world’s goods, the 
state board is trying to impress on the 
local boards that they have a very 
solemn obligation to get proper re- 
turns for every dollar expended. 

There are about 70,000 children at- 
tending the public schools in New 
Hampshire, and taking into consider- 
ation the capital invested, it is cost- 
ing ‘the State about $70 a year for 
each child... In addition to this there 
are about 20,000 children'in the pa- 
rochial schools, in Manchester the 
division between parochial and public 
schools being about even. It costs the 
State about $800 to send a teacher 
through the normal school, and as the 
graduates average to teach about five 
years, it can be figured that her salary. 
is really about $160 a year in addition 
to what the local board pays her. 


CasviGgraph by +. 


Huntley N. Spaulding aed 


Chairman of New Hampshire State School Board 


AMERICAN SUBSIDY UNSOUND 


IS BELIEF IN 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Grave: Mista Aroused 


mn Britiah ad of rade 


Circles, Where Situation Is Considered | 
Extremely Delicate 


Reprinted from Yesterday's International Editjon 1 running 
LONDON, March 3 (Special Cable) | liapos: 


—President Harding’s plan to subsi- 
dize American shipping has aroused 
grave misgiving in British. Board of: 
Trade circles, where The Christian ; 
Science. Monitor finds the situation | 
considered extremely delicate. 
felt that the existing good relations 
btween the United States and Great 
Britain will be severely tested and the 
likelihood of “a shipping war” cannot 
be disguised. British prosperity, it is 
argued, rests on her mercantile ma- 
rine, which, apart from mail subsi- 
dies, has always been maintained by 
private enterprise alone. _ President | 
Harding’s ‘plan involves British ship- | 
owners entering into direct competi- | 
tion with the American Government. 
Though the British Government will 
leave the ship owners to fight their 
own battles, it cannot be ignored that | 
under The Hague rules, the 1921 pref- | 
erential tariff will bring the United | 


States Shipping Board into direct com- |. 


petition with the shipping companies 
of the whole world. Furthermore, it 
lies within the province of the Im- 
perial Shipping Board to recommend 
any preferential tariff within the Em- 
pire they should deem advisable. 

The upshot would be a bitter ship- 
ping war between the United States 
and Great Britain or possibly between 
the United States and the. whole 
world. Whilst fully admitting the 
Senate’s right to impose any measure 
of support for the American mercan- 
tile marine, the Board of Trade 
authorities believe the insistence that 
50 per cent of immigrants must be 
carried in American ships would de- 
stroy the Italian companies engaged 
in that trade and thus cause retalia- 
tory measures by Italy. 

High ‘cost of production and high 


Make if’ ai: economic 
United States ship- 
indefinite compe- 


ce usts 
sipiti iby for 
ping io keep Mp an 
| titi Gn With the outside werid, 
| shipp/ne, though failen like the rest 
;of the world on bard times, may have 
to face further difficulties, but the 
opinion is that. sooner or later the 


It is / American public must tire of support. | 


wholly uneconomic cerpcrativoa 
‘is the American Shipping Board. 


jing: 


Suen 


oT. MIHIEL. MEMORIAL 
SITE HAS OPPOSITION 


Because the prdposed memoriai to 
Massachusetts soldiers to be erected 
‘at St. Mibie!, France,. would be on a 
| site several miles removed from where 
| Massachusetts tyaops were engaged in 
{the St. Mihiel @fensive, oposition has 
| been voiced to the plans for the me- 
-moriaél, as reported Inst week. 

At the last meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council, Lieut.-Gov. Alvan T. 
Fuller raised this point when the rec- 
ommendations ‘were submitted. A 
subcommittee ofthe Council was ap- 
pointed and at a hearing given today 
Brig.-Gen. John H. Sherburn of the 
26th Division; Maj. James T. Duane 
of the American Legion, and Com- 
mander John L. McDonald of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, vciced protest 
against the selected site. 

It was brought out that other states 
may erect memorials to their citizens 
who fought in France and select lo- 
calities where they were engaged. 
It was also said that Americans visit- 
ing the battlefields would expect to 
find memorials erected where specific 
American units had fought. The 
council will take action on the ques- 


a 


tion next week. 
Iv 
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|The process of 


LITTLE ENTENTE 
STRENGTHENED BY 
ENTRY OF POLAND 


New “Quadruple Alliance” Sup- 
ported by 60,000,000. 
People Results“ 


Reprinted from Yesterday's Internationa] E:Jlition 
- LONDON, March .3 .(Special Cab‘e) 
getting together in 
Central Europe, of which the little 
entente is the first definite manifesta- 
tion, cont:nues apace. Following the 


Rumanan and  ‘zecho - Slovakian 


| treaties with Poland, the latter coun- 


try has now entered the little entente. 
The arrangement, conceived during 
the ghthering of the ministers at Bu- 
charest, ececasioned the betrothal of 


‘Rumanian pact which 


Britishe 


‘the Serbian King to a Rumanian Prin- 


icess. The four-power pact which is 
‘now gesigua‘ed as the ‘Quadruple Al- 
fiance,” represents a bhlee of 60,000,- 
}000 pecpie and will obviously have to 


be reckoned with by the great powers. 


(Nor ean the ramifications of the new 


alliance be ignored. 
' In the nerth it is linked +through 
Pelene with the new Baltic block, 
comprising Fihland, HEsthonia, Latvia, 
and Poiand, the couclusion of which 
as heen push ed on with remarkable 
rapid: ts In this connection it is re- 
rrettable that. Peland succeeded in 
abutting out Lithuania, thus burking 
|t he Viinu questicn. In the south the 
Quadruple Aliisuce has a liaison with 
‘Greece through the Serbo-Gracco- 
| still has two 
vears te run. Thus intimate poliical 
relations are established among the 
states stretching from the Baltic to 
the ADgea: and since Austria is 
noy working amicably with Tzecho- 
Slovakia and Jugo-Sisvia the only 
coubtries standing out are Hungary 
anc 


Bulgaria 
of Tzecho-Slovakia. ani“M. Pashitch, 

Dr. Eduard Benes, F’erime Minister 
Juge-Slav Foreig:. Minister, «met at 
Bratislava yesterday to discuss pre- 
liminaries for the mecting of the new 
Quadruple ANiance at Belgrade next 
week tO prepare common action for 
the Genoa Cunference. 

This arrangement, like the Anglo- 
French agreement, is entirely helpful 
but will not necessarily rule out dis- 
cussion of the questions on which 
they hold definite views. since the 
other power: will no mere be bound 
by the Belgrade decisions. than those 
of Bovlcgne. At the same. time, in 
view of ‘the im possibility of. aiding 
Russia ctherwise than bv a slow 
process of compnereis! penetration, 
the four nations represent the. primary 
sphefe of ‘action for ony reconstruc- 
‘ion proposals. © Their ‘agreement, 
therefore, simcblifies. the task con- 
w- European eearemnenshty. 


eee ee ee ee mere © 


Cocireda for Teachers Offered 

NORTH ADAMS, Mass., March 3 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)—In order to assist 
teachérs. who are asking in what ways 
their methods of instruction may be im- 
proved, the North Adams Normal School 
has prepared 12 professional improve- 
ment courses.which may be taken by 
correspondence. They include a diversity 
of subjects, from*the history of education 
to sewing and handwork. Althoy the 
courses were first prepared for thé pro- 
fessional training of young teachers it 
is announced that they have been im- 
proved until they are of no less interest 
to experienced teachers... 


Broadway at Ninth 
NEW YORK 
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MONROE DOCTRINE. IDEA 


TO BE APPLIED IN EGYPT 


Status Quo to Be Maintained Alien Nile Valley Until 
Safeguards Satisfactory to Great Britain . 
Are Established 


* 


Reprinted from \esterday'’s International Fdition 

LONDON, March 3 (Special Cable 
—Reports from Egypt are substan- 
tially encouraging despite the dis- 
turbances in Cairo and at Tanta, 
which is the Zaghlul center outside of 
Cairo. The main ground for hope is, 
of course, the fact that Sarwat Pasha 
and his colieagues, who are extremely 
responsive to national feeling, would 
not have taken office without feeling 
assured they could obtain national 
support for the new policy. The ab- 
sence of any enthusiastic response to 


Great Britain’s latest move is not sur- 


prising, as it is hardly time for the 
Egyptian public fully to have adjusted 
itself to a new situation. 

The recent negotiations of Field 
Marshai A'lenby, British High Com- 
missioner in Egypt, supply further 
evidence of the importance of per- 
sonal intercourse, as distinct from 
diplomatic communications. As a re- 
suit of Field Marshal Allenby’s visit 
to. London, the _ initial- difficulties, 
which defied months of correspond- 
ence, are swept away. As a matter 
of fact, there is very little essential 
differenee between the present pro- 
posals and those offered to Adly 
Yeghen Pasha by Lord Curzon, the 
Fore: en Minister, in November last. 
Then, nowever, Lord Curzon desired 
to abolish the protectorate in returu 
for certain safeguards, ,the transac- 
tion being embodied in a treaty of 
friendship alliance. Now independ- 
ence is immediately granted, the safe- 
guards necessary to Great Britain be- 
ing reserved for future discussion. 

Meantime the stattis quo, including 
the presence of British garrisons, is 
maintained and wil! not be altered un- 
til safeguerds satisfactory to Britain 
are agreed upon. New, as in Novem- 
ber, the BritisN reservations chiefly 
concern the imperial communications, 
protection of foreign interests. (which 
is necessary in order to secure aboli- 
tion of the capitulations, without 
which Egyptian independence is an 
illusion), and relations with the 
Sudan. Great Britain agrees,‘as be- 
fore, to defend Egypt against foreign 
aggression. 

Matters raised by Lord Curzon, not 
referred to now, concern the privileged 
position involved by this obligation 
and will doubtless come up for con- 
sideration later. They are, to a large 
extent, covered by the British Gov- 
ernment’s declaration of a very strict 
application of the Monroe Doctrine 
idea to Egypt. On the whole, this is 
@ very satisfactory compromise on 


ways and means rather than essential 
considerations. 


Sarwat Pasha Asks ae 
Radical Changes 


ALEXANDRIA, Egypt, Feb. 5 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)—Sarwat Pasha 
is asking for very radical changes in 
Egypt’s administration. Whether it is 
practicable to introduce them all at 
once is doubtful. For instance, nearly 
all. the important administrative work 
of the Government has been in the 
hands of British Undersecretaries of 
State., This has been found necessary 
because very few Egyptians have 
shown the qualifications necessary 
for such responsibilities. 


To replace therefore the present - 


-Undersecretaries of State by Egyp- 
tians would create a state of disorgan- 


ization little appreciable by PORE ee: . 


in England or Egypt. 

The popular sloganNoday, of course, 
is “Independence,” ‘and in Egypt. 
especially perhaps, popular opinion,— 
and by that is:meant the views of the 
intelligenzia as the majority, the 


fellaheen class, is still largely inar- * 


ticulate—is a most important con-. 
sideration. To humor it and at the 
same time to assure that the .Govern- 
ment administration Will remain un- 
impaired is evidently the problem. 
Field Marshal Allenby hopes oe are: 


: Ford Offer Indorsed | 

AUGUSTA, Me... March 3—Resolutions 
that Muscle Shoals should be developed 
by Americans with American capital in 
the interests of the American people were 
passed by the executive board of the 
Maine 
The, offer of Henry Ford was: ‘favored 
while that of the Alabama Power Com- 
pany was condenmed as being an Offer 
from “a foreign cerporation, whose prin- 
cipal stockholders are not even citizens 
of the United States and a corporation 
that has never been of any, material 
benefit to any other than Its — atock - 
holders.” ; 


Chamber to Erect Building. 

WEBSTER, Mass.,- March 2 (Special 
Correspondence)—With a view to, furnish- 
ing manufacturing space for industries in 
this town, because of the backwardness * 
of private enterprise, the merchants bu- 
reau of the Webster Chamber of Com- 
merce has decided to construct a building. 
Chairmon Murdock reports that three 
out-of-town concerns have made applica- 
tions for quarters in the building, and is 


Federation of Labor yesterday: . 


\ 


confident that the. question of obtaining . 


tenants will be the easiest part af the 
proposition. 


American Made 


Unde 


4800 PIECES 


Gowns, Drawers, Chemises, Envelopes, Vests, 


rwear 


Step-in Drawers, Bloomers, and 


Excellent Materials 


novelty effects. 


\ 


$1, $1.50, 


$2.19 


Petticoats 


All white, flesh and white with colored trimmings and new 


PRICES 
$2 mi $2.50 


Two-piece sets, vests and step-in drawers 


Exceptional Values 


and $3 


Silk Underwear 


Crepe de Chine, Wash Satin, Radium and Luxor silk 


‘ 


in plain and striped effects, in the best qualities and 
newest effects, specially priced. 

$4.75, $5.75, $7.75, $10.50 and $12.75 

$2.75, $3.50, $6 and $7.50 

..93, $4, $6 and $6.75 

$2.75, $3 and $4 


School matters under centralized au- 
thority began to take a new interest. 

er: ihe new board tackled a big job. 

a only had they to provide against 

me tion of the unfortunate finan- 

. tial experience of the first board, but 

had to restore the public confi- 

in the law. The board felt that 

was impossible to impose good 

“schools on a local community that 

“com want them. They believed 

local school board could be 

1 rm - parson and de- 


JANE AUSTEN HEROINE 
OF RADCLIFFE. PLAY 


Jane ‘Austennot as a Pe ohtad per- 
son, but as she is in her Bh rs and 
biographies, a girl gay and ‘frivolous. 
—is the Jane of the play “Dear Jane” 
‘to be presented by Prof. G. P. Baker’s 
“47 Workshop” in the National The- 
ater; Tremont Street, March 21 and 
23 for the benefit of the Radcliffe Col- 
lege: Endowment Fund. The play is 
based on an incident in Jane Austen’s | 
biography; the characters are for the 
most part persons mentioned in her 
letters. The play was written by. Miss 
Eleanor Hinckley, a Radcliffe girl. 

Miss Eleanor Bustis is designing 
tha sets and women’s costumes, and 

of Education, to have charge | the play will be managed and coached 
schools in Keene, in order! by the president of the 47 Club, Vir- 
t the normal school might use ginia Tanner Green. i. 


Stand Up Under 
Severe Service 


Envelopes 


Spring woolens have con-||| Bloomers 


siderable character. 


Women who are on their feet 
a great deal find. in the 
Coward “Chad Sense” Shoe For re $6.75, $7.75, $10, $12 and $14 


one that preserves the feet and Spongeen. .$2, $2.50 and $3.50 


permits the’ same full measure . ‘ we S 


of activity at night as in the And ‘the lovely Veldyne—' ae 2 
Philippine Underwear 


morning. “ 
And the Duvet’ de-laine 

with its suede finish. | Hand-Made Hand-Embroidered 

Envelopes. . - $2.50, $3.50 and $4.50 

Corset Covers $2 and $3.50 

: Gowns........ . .$3, $3.50, $5 and $5.50 

| i ee ee and $3.75 


Be a ag : 
For suits, coats, capes and 
frocks— ~ | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the new| 
{ 


1 Posseony in the case of the schools 

Keene, se one of the state nor- 

‘mal schools is located. Soon after 
the law of 1919 was enacted, a con- 
tract was made with the city of Keene 
he eee, years with the State, through 


Made of soft fine leathers 


over a_ nature-shaped last 


we is a world of all-day Andthe ever-popular Poiret | 
comfort in every pair. Un- | ti]]_s0 good-for suits. | 
usually long wearing, and | 
shape-relaiming to the end. | These are wantable fab-| 


rics— 


Sold Nowhere Else 


James S. Coward 


260-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. C. 
(Neat Warren St.) 


R.H. STEARNS CO. 


BOSTON 


Well or high grade, 
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CLUB ATHLETICS 


Team Are Open, 


“More speed” is to be the 
of the thoroughly reorgan- 
‘Chicago Cubs in the campaign 
the bs 1 pennant of the: Na- 

al League this year, deciared J. 


» ao 


Oo i , in surveying the 


y W. L. Veeck, president, and Wil- 
mm Wrigley, Jr., chairman of the ex- 


wide open. Past serv- 
ice w! count. Twenty-one of 37 
players on the-club list are recruits. 
ra have been with the club only 


At every post the fastest 
win, according: to Secretary 


a 


yall club, and a young one,” said Mr. 
Seyr, “with the exception of the pitch- 
ig staff. Two old stand-bys are ex- 
ected to hold~ their own on the 
ind this year. These are Grover 
Alexander and Elwood G. Martin.” 
1 should be greatly im- 
this year. Manager William 


THM - f ir 

CUP i : 
is 
é & - 

cee Seige A 
r + 4 7 
ewe 
4 

ag? 11 


a 


over the promise of 

| staff. There are 14 on the 
nd out of these he‘expects to 
»p eight good ball servers. The 
rs are good, but they may need 
ste experience, with perhaps an- 
‘in a*’minor league. 


ae 


ei 


ts of the diamond nine backed | 


, Jr., has expressed himself | 
elated 


Cn 
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GRANITES TURN ° 
~~ BACK AURA LEE 


Hockey Title Goes With 
10-to-3 Victory - 


| Ontario 


sociation championship tonight when 
they defeated Aura Lee in the second 
game of the post-season series for the 
championship by 10 goals to 3, win- 
ning the round 16 to 5. 

Tonight’s game was just as one- 
' sided as the score indicates. The win- 
Iners, who outclassed their opponents 
| in every department of the game, were 
without the services of Collett, their 
‘regular goal keeper; but Anderson, 
‘who weplacéd him, played well and 
| Was accorded great support by his 
| team mates, who kept their opponents 
;shogting from outsde the defenSe. 
| Watson, McCaffery, Fox and Munroe 


| were the bést ‘for the victors while 


“Pp. & A. Photos’’ 


A group of Chicago Cubs on their training ground at Avalon, Catalina Island, Cal. 
| . 


A. Stueland, coming from Sioux Falls; 
E. P. Osborne, secured from ~* At- 
lanta Ga.> O. L. Fuhr, formerly with 
Kansas City, Mo., and H. V. Keen.,: 
Walter E. Morris, and M. J. Dumo- 


vich, semi-professionals. Of this group) 


Stueland, Fuhr, and Dumovich are 
left-handers. , 

A vanguard of pitchers and catch- 
ers hag set out for the training 
grounds at Catalina Island, Cal. The 
island, which is owned by ‘the junior 
Mr.. Wrigley, is located 25 miles from 
the mainland at Los Angeles. It is 
said to have a climate 10 degrees 
warmer in winter and tén degrees 
cooler in the summer than the main- 


- Base running of the North Side 
team is expected to be faster by far 

ian ever before, because, Mr. Seys 
id, speed has been added to the en- 


‘. ms 


land. It is 22 mites long and from 
a quarter of a mile to seven miles 
wide. Bathing, boating, fishing, golf, 


t 


IEFFORT TO ENCOURAGE 
~ INTERNATIONAL SPORT: 


Movement Led by B. G. D. Rudd Will Have Suppott 
of the University of Pennsylvania’s Four-Mile 


NEW YORK, March 4 (By The Asso- 
ciated: Press)—Plans for future inter- 
national, intercollegiate athletic com- 
petition will be discussed in Eng- 
land next month during the visit and 
contests of the University of Pennsyl- 


Relay Team in England Next Month 


will compete against a combined Ox- 
ford-Cambridge team in the feature 
race of the Achilles Club games at 
he Queen’s Club, London, on Satur- 


ay; April, 8. The members of the 


Pennsylvania team and Mr. McGovern 


'Thompson in goal for Aura Lee kept 
.the score down, The summary: 
GRANITES AURA LEE 


| Wate, Fwens... 5. r.w., Rodden, 


BIUNPOSC,; CD. cir ncer POPPE Sar aes p 
Fox, : 
By A ee eee 2., 


*? 


Score—Grahites 10, Aura Lee 3. Goals 
roe for Granites; 
‘Conacher for 
. Marsha, 
' periods. 
t 


Burch, 
Aura Lee. 
Toronto. 


Stephenson, 


Time—Three 


in the second of the two-game series, 
3 goals to 0. The firet game in King- 
ston resu?ted in a victory by 10 to 6 
for Queens, 
7 goals, 


FO 


— — -— ~~ 


OTBALL MEN 


} : | 

TORONTO, March 3 (Special)—The | 
Granites won the Ontario Hockey As- | ) 
| dently not contented with winning all 


giving them a margin of: 


W orld’s Record for 


'[BOMEISLER MEETS 


Yale’s Relay Team KUNHARDT TODAY 


Elis’ Five-Man 250-Yord Relay 


Shows Great Speed 


NEW HAVEN, Conn. March 4—Evi- 


of their swimming meets by one-sided 
scores, the Yale varsity swimming 
team is out to leave a few records on 
the books before it closes its cham- 
pionship season of 1922. This became 
very apparent here last night when 


of New: York in the new world’s record 
time of 2m. 4 3-5s. This lowered the 


| 


i 
' 
i 
" 


Final Round for the Class B 
Invitation Squash Trophy 


eee ee ee 


NEW YORK. March °4 (Special)— 


‘Douglas M. Bomeisler of the Yale Club 


'Yale man 

the Eli relay team won the 250-yard | ardt. the Columbia Club player, for 

race against the College of the City | the trophy today in the final round 
per 


former record by 1 2-5s. The Yale team | 


‘which made the new record was com-. 


posed of R. F. So'ley '22, D. B. Gauss_ 


7299 


"22, W. D. Banks °253, 
‘22 and W. L. Jelilifie 
that order. 

Not satisfied with seeing his relay 
team make a world’s record, B. J. 
Wood Jr. decided to get into the rec- 


=| 
23, 


Muston 0rd class, and he accomplished his 


'Romeril, McCaffery, c..c.. Burch, Meeking | 
Jeffery, Sullivan, riw....lw., Stephenson . 
Hogarty : 

Conacher | 

Thompson | 


desire when he plunged the distance 
of the pool in 40s., thus tying the in- 
tercollegiate record for the 75-foot 
plunge. 


Capt. C. D. Pratt. 
swimming in | 


defeated W. F. Robinson of the Har- 
vard Club yesterday in a fast and 
evenly contested match in the semi- 
final round of the: Class B invitation 


Squash teunis tournament here. The 
will meet Kingsley Kun- 


the tournament. Kunhdrdt won 
his match in the other half of the 
rcund yesterday from William :-H. Car- 
son Jr. of the Harvard Club, with 
comparative ease. : 


Bomeisler triumpbed over Robinson: 
by scores of 18—13, 45—11, 15—7. 


‘Robinson again displayed fine skill in 
,executing his shots and proved to be 
a finished player in, racquet work, but 
this was not enough to overcome the 
|Swiftness of the pday of the Yale man 
around the court and the terrific speed 
'Of Bomeisler’s hits appeared to wear 
down the Harvard man as the match 


‘neared its end. 


Incidentally Yale won the meet by a | 


. : ‘score of 47 to 6, taking every first 
Watson 4, Romeril-3, McCaffery 2, Mun- | 


place and all but one second, which 


| i . A. Mor- 
Raferesi-tcute | resulted in a tie between W. A. ] 


a ' worth of City College. 


: iversi | WO um- 
Queen’s University won the inter-; ¥°” at water polo, 36 to 17. The s 


mediate hockey championship of the | 
intercollegiate League here this after- | 
noon by defeating St. Michaels College | 


gan Jr. of Yale and Capt. Irving Ash- 
City College 


mary: 

50-Yard, Dash—Won by R. B. Colgate, 
Yale: W. A. Morgan Jr., Yale, and Irving 
Ashworth, City College, tied for. second. 
Time—26 3-5s.-] 

100-Yard Swim—Won by Freeman Hig- 
gins, Yale; C. M. Stewart Jr., le, sec- 
ond: David Block, City College, third. 
Time—Iim. 1 1-5s. 

220-Yard Swim—Won by W. N. Bradner, 
'Yale; Henry Ledyard Jr., Yale, second ; 
Albert Dundis, City College, third. Time— 
: 2m. 38 3-5s. 


Kunhardt’s victory over Carsoa was 
not surprising. although the Harvard 
man kept Kunhardt busy throughout 
the game. The summary: 

CLASS B INVITATION TOURNAMENT 
Semi-Final Round 

Kingsley Kunhardt, Columbia Club; de- 
feated William H. (Carson. Jr., Harvard 
Club, 15—d1, 15—12, 15—12}. ‘ 

Douglas M. Bomeisler, Yale Club, de- 


feated W. F. Robinson, Harvard Club, 
18—13, 15—11, 15—7. , 


NAVAL CREW DATES. 
ARE ANNOUNCED 


" ANNAPOLIS, Md., March 3—Thg 


tennis, mountain climbing, and horée- 


back riding are some of the diversions United States Naval.Academy varsity 


crew will have two races on the 
Severn and two on the Charles rivers. 


wes 


| will be guests at the Oxford-Cam- ' 
| bridge crew race to be held on the: 
| Thames at Henley ‘April 1. 


nm. The Cubs as a whole con- 
y failed for the last three or 


; vania four-mile relay team. J. T. 
McGovern of this city, who was execu- 


CONSIDER RULES |, "3" ee 


_Josopher, -City College, third.  Winner’s 
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es “tn the big leagues. - John Doyle 
‘and William Bransfield, scouts, are 
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in last year and made a splendid 


yo peamtay 
‘better this year. 


he te S a ‘ ; 
Viveiros, who comes from the Calgary 
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. ars in this deparjment of at-' 
This year, SE ceeten especial at- | 
' to be given to coaching in' 
art of stealing bases. 

oh project Manager Killefer is 
have special assistance from Oscar 


t “Ce 


4 


one of the best base run- 


190 to devote their time to this sub- 
sively, the team is expected to 


nger than in the last six or 
years, said ‘Mr. Seys, -while of- 
ly, the squad will be greatly 
ated. Mr. Seys does not look for 
that will be either faultless de- 
or so powerful in slugging 
can disregard defense. He 
a team well balanced in both 
8. : 
re is any place on the team 
the backers want;spged concen- 
more than anywhere me. i 
the infield. t .yearg -quarte 
be ahickened &F motets r to 
on A. Terry at second base, it 
ured. Two fast recruits, Joseph 
uemann and Bernard A. Friberg, are 
eine tried out. If either one of them 
neasures up to the job, the speed of 
he infield is bound to be improved. 
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was a star in the American 

on with Kansas City last year. 
also a good outfielder, very fast, 
heavy hitter. Kiugmann was 

ringfield, Mo. 

‘Third base should be strengthened 
John P. Kelleher, who succeeded the 
Charles Deal the latter part of! 


Str 


base, Oscar R. Grimes broke 


‘for his first season. With his 
nee he is expected to be even 
However, if H. L. 
tter, fresh from the Springfield, Mo., 
1h W. G. Golvin, from Calgary, 
5., prove faster than Grimes, they 
»p C. L. Hollocher gave satis- 
at his function last year, but 
r to hold his job he must prove 
‘4s a better man than C.\W. Elliott, 
ailing from Yakima, Wash., club. An 
nfield. utility prospect is Bernie 


7 ’ 


a better catcher than Manager 
r is developed, /Killefer will do 
from the side. lines, ac- 
Robert J. 


dimg to Secretary Seys. 
arrell was a good alternate last 
ar. Two promising aspirants are 
“¥. Wirts of the Rochester, N. Y.. 
b, and C, L. Harnett, formerly of 
cester, TP RSD ace as Wage. 
The ‘three veterans, Max Flack, 
irner Barbe a George J. Maisel, 
iposed the regular outfield last year. 
e st one of them must make way, 
$s expected, for Arnold Statz, se- 
red from Los Angeles. Counting the 
y play ers and cash which were 
nanded for him, he cost Wrigley and 
ck approximately $100,000, it is 
ed. Los Angeles gave the Cubs 
Aldridge, pitcher, to boot in 


“since the days of Tyrus R. Cobb, 
opinion of Secretary Seys, has 
ng player : wigy wth the min. 

2 as (much all-round promise 
} Statz. He had a great batting 


r other recruits for the outfield, 
ilier, from the Oak- 

J. ve. Springfield, 

shan, Worcester, and 

who formerly played 


vey. 
‘ 


2 


second : 


goals beside playing a strong defen- ' 


} foul goals. Iowa State scored 21 points 
in the initial period. During the last 
three minutes of play the Iowa State 
jregulars were replaced by. reserves 


ey against Washington. 


it is said to afford. 


COLUMBIA DIVIDES. 
WITH PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK; March, 4 (Special)—} 


In one of the most closely contested 
swimming meets of the season here) 


last night, the University: of Pennsyl- | 


vania emerged the victor by a score 
of 32 to 21. The Quakers clinehed 
the competition by securing first in 
the relay race which they won by a 
distance of about two yards. 
Columbia showed up much better 
than was expected inthis event, the 


men on the two teams keeping fairly 


well abreast for the first six laps’ of 
the pool. With the exception of Yale, 
Pennsylvania has one of the best re- 
lay teams which has been seen in in- 
tercollegiates for several seasons. 


The dive went to L. J. Balbach of 
Columbia. : Another upset occurred in 
this event when A. F. DeFronzo of 
the Blue and White just beat out M. 
F. Armstrong of Pennsylvania for sec- 
ond place. Armstrong placed second 
in the intercollegiate” championships 
and is regarded one of the most likely 
candidates for individual honors this 
year. / 

No exceptional times were made in 
the meet. P. E. Genthner of the. 
Quaker squad won the 50-yard event 
in the fairly fast time of 25 3-5s. and 
V. L. Holst of. the same institution 
took the century in 59 1-5s.° 

The water polo game was a one- 
sided affair, resulting in a victory for 
the Blue. and White of 21 to 2. Penn- 
sylvania failed to make a single touch 
or thrown goal, both of her scores 
resulting from free throws given as 
penalties for personal fouls. The 
swimming summary: 

-50-Yard Swim—Won by P. E. Gentaner, 
Pennsylvania. Y. L. Holst, Pennsylvania, 
1: ©. H. Lange, third. 
Time—25 3-5s. 

Fancy er Sate 

a, * 111. ; 
xheahia 86 poldts : M. F. Armstrong, 
Pennsylvania. 90.2. (Armstrong’s . points 
exceeded DeFronzo’s, but the latter won 

3 Ss. 
Re etn k won by Aaron Polk, 
Columbia; L. R. Bechtel, Pennsylvania, 
second: Lewis Riemer, Pennsylvania, 
third. Time—2m. 46 4-5s. ao 

Plunge for Distance—Won by William 
Mahar, Columbia; J. P. -Bursk, Pennsyl- 
vania. second: Roy Carter, Columbia, : 

75ft. in 55 2-5s. 
gether Swim—Won by V. L. Holst, 
Pennsylvania; P. E. Genthner, Pennsyl- 
vartia, second; Walter Eberhardt, Colum- 
bia.. third.{ Time—59 1-58.) © 4. ee 

Relay Race—Won by University of 
Pennsylvania (M. F. Armstrong, H. A. 
Martyr, V. L. Holst, P. EF. Genthner). 
Time—i1m. 45 3-5s. © 


Columbia, 


tg—Won by L. J. Balbach, 
A. FEF. DeFronzo. 


~~ ee - 


IOWA STATE BEATS 
WASHINGTON, 33 TO 17 


AMES. Ia., March 3 (Special)—Iowa 
State College won a one-sided and un- 
interesting basketball game from 
Washington University of St. Louis by 
a score of /$8 to 17, maintaining a 
safe lead throughout the game. The 


poor guarding of the Washington play- | 


ers permitted the Iowa State forwards 
to repeatedly penetrat® their defense 
for close in shots. H. C. Woodward 
"29 Ames forward, scored eight field 


sive game. Capt. T. C. Thompson '22 
of Washington made 11 of the points 
for his-team, nine of them on foul 
throws. 

Washington was able to. cage. only 
two field goals in the first half but 
its total] was brought to eight by four 


who were more than able to hold their 
The sum- 


c 


‘WASHINGTON 


Mh Gite neues shite’ . 
.ssesses+ Pf, Johnson, DeBolt 
offer, Redisnh sabsten 0 ! 


tive secretary of the committee 
charge of the Princeton-Cornell vs. 
'Oxford-Cambridge track meet here 
last summer, will accompany the 
Pennsylvania team abroad. He wii! 
represent some of the leading univer- 
sities of this country holding member- 
ship in the Intercollegiate Association 
of Amateur Athletes of America. 
During his stay in England, Mr. Mc- 
Govern will have a number of con- 
ferences with B. G. D. Rudd, former 
Oxford University athletic ‘star and 
now leader of the English movement 
to develop. intercollegiate 
upon a broader scale. W. N. Sea- 
grove, president of the Cambridge 
University Athletic Association, will 
also take part in these conferences. 
Rudd outlined a comprehensive plan 
while in this country last summer 
and the London meetings in April 
| will be a continuation of the efforts 


1 of the collegiate athletic authorities 


of the two countries to bring about 
more frequent and closer -athletic 
competition and companionship. 


will sail for England March. 22 and 


These events, aith -the Oxford- 
Cambridge track meet, set for March 


intercollegiate sport season. 


athletics | 


discuss plans for future competitions. 


: While no definite program can be 
forecast previous to these meetings, 
‘it is not unlikely that |there will be 
i discussion of arrangements for an- 
‘nual contests to be held in this coun-| 
}try and England. 


The suggestion has been advanced 


It is consid- 


visits of -American varsity 


SPIELMAN LOSES 
HIS FIRST MATCH 


CHICAGO, March 4 (Special)—lInto 
the semi-final lap was plunged today 
the race for the United States Na- 
tional three-cushion billiard: cham- 
pionship at Hamilton Club here, with 
Adolph Spielman of the Chicago A..A. 
setting the pace, but no longer ‘un- 
defeated. Defeats for all three lead- 
ers yesterday by second-division op- 
ponents left Spielman in the same 
relative position. : 7 

Today Spielman meets C. E. Patter- 


son, a clubmate, who yesterday gave a 


| touch of professional speéd to the 
tourney by going out in 56 innings, 
defeating L. A. Servatius of New York 
| A. C., 50 to 23. Spfelman’s first’ defeat 
in five encounters was a feature of 
yesterday’s play. R. M. Lord of Glen 
Ellyn, Ill., representing, the Illinois A. 
C.,-outscored him 50 to 33 in 89 in- 
nings. | | 
Defeats for Frederick Julian. of the 
Hamilton Club by Harry Whiting of 
the same house, 50 to 33 in,73 innings, 
and of F. I. Fleming of Champaign, 
Ill., by Dr. W. O. Campbell of Central 
Y. M. C. A., 50 to 49 in 101 innings, 
helped Spielman maintain his lead. 
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AMHERST, ANNOUNCES 
ITS TRACK SCHEDULE 


AMHERST, March 3—Seven meets 
are listed in the Amherst College 


| track schedule for this -spring, an- 


nounced today. Boston University re- 
places Massachusetts * Agricultural 
College on the schedule, and New 
York University will come to Amherst 
this year fora dual meet. Last year 
Haverford, New York University and 
Amherst participated tn a triangular 
meet in New York. 


Amherst has better prospects in 
track than in recent years. Reliance 
is p:aced upon Clark, holder of the 
New England intercollegiate high 
jump title, V. D.- Darling, joint holder 
with Clark of the college high jump 
record, and Franklin Wing, who fea- 
tures in the low hurdles and sprints, 
for a good many points, Freshmen 
material is also considered excellent. 
The schedule follows: ig 

March 11—L: C. A. A. A. A.’ indoor 
championship. . 45% 

April .22—Interclass meet; 29—Boston 
University. : | 

May 6—New York. University ; 13—Wil- 
‘liams College at Williamstown ; ° 19-20— 
N. B. ko. A. 
I. C. A. A. A. A. at Philadelphia. ; 


Lewis Regains Wrestling Title 
WICHITA, Kan., March 4—Edward 
Lewis of San Jose, Cal.. today again held 
the world’s heavyweight wrestling cham- 


Inston. ‘Referee—it af a t 


* ty ~ 
7 


| 
i 


| WEST PALM BEACH, Fla., March 4 


AND MRS. GODFREY 
IN FLORIDA FINAL 


—Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Godfrey of the 
Longwood Cricket Club, Chestnut Hill, 


A. at Worcester; 26-27— 


t 
the] Marie Wagnh 


Mass., meet Miss Clare Cassell of New 
York, the new Florida State champion, 
and F. E. Bastian; the Florida State 
men’s singles champion, today in the 
final round of the mixed doubles state 
championship tournament on the clay 
courts of the Royal Poinciana Hotel. 
Bastian and Miss Cassel won their way 
to the final by defeating Mrs. J. §. 
Phipps and W. A. Larned, seven times 
‘United States singles champion, in-the 
semi-final round yesterday, 6—0, 11—9. 

Bastian won the singles title yester- 
day by defeating G. G. Shafer, former 
United. States indoor champion, 
three straight sets, 6—1, 6—-2,, 6—3. 
Bastian played a steady game through- 
out. Shafer was slow in getting 
started? and while his game improved 
with each set, he was no match for the 
Intercollegiate-Conference Athletic As- 
sociation champion. _ 


JONES ACCEPTS THE 
HIGHLANDERS’ TERMS 


NEW YORK, March 4—The New 
York Highlafiders reported from their 
training headquarters in New Orleans 
today that Samuel Jones, of the pitch- 
ing staff, had agreed te terms and that 
everything would be satisfactory if 
word would on'y come from Hot 
Springs that George Ruth had affixed 
his signature to a contract. Manager 
Huggins still was busy with ‘his sec- 
ond squad, and expected to have a full 
complement of regulars in camp by 
Monday. 


Zack Wheat, the Veteran outfielder 
of the Superbas, reported to the Brook- 


sounded out a merry squad that played 
checkers and parchesi while. waiting 
for a rain to pass. 

. John McGraw is training his outfit 
through grueling training programs 
at San Antonio. He is giving particu- 


jlar atention to the young outfielders, 


Boone, of New Orleans, .and Ralph 
Shinners, who cost him a pretty penny. 
Jesse Barnes was still on the-“un- 
signed contract” list. He remarked 
that he was waiting for McGraw to 
make a move. — 


a 


\ 

Distinguished Players Answer Call 

NEW YORK; March .4 (Special)—The 
call of the Bermuda tennis championship 
is being answered by several distinguished 
American players. The steamship Ara- 
guaya,\ which sails .today for Bermuda, 
will carry Vincent Richards, national 
\doubles champion; , Lawrence B. Rice, 
ranking among the first 10; Fred C. 
ea or runner-up last year for the 
il indoor. championship. and Miss 


er, five times winner of the 
pionship, 


25, mark the height of the Pnglish | 

‘It’ will! 
| be during ‘this period that Messrs. 
Faieen Seagrove and McGovern will | 


it Cross-country, la- | 
crosse and relay teams and similar. 
|minor sport combinations will also! 
‘figure in the schedules. 
ered possible that as a result of these 
conferences the competition may be 
(extended within two or three years to 
-include 
crews to Henley, and Oxford or Cam- 
The Pennsylvania four-mile teanmy; bridge eights to the Poughkeepsie or 
'American- Henley regattas. 


|MR. 


in’ 


In Club at Jacksonville’ yesterday and 


ers Among Topics -Discussed ' 
| . Three questions regarding the pres- 
‘ent football rules were extensively 
discussed at a-.meeting held at the 
‘Harvard Club of Boston last night 


when representatives of 22 colleges | 


‘were present... Maj. F. W. Moore, 
‘graduate treasurer of the Harvard 
Athletic Association, called the meet- 
‘ing in accordance 


mittee which provides for a series of 
‘sectional meetings of coaches and 
| officials. 

| Clipping, blowing of the referees’ 
whistle after a touchdown, and the 
scoring of a point after a touchdown, 
werer -the three.questions which re- 
cived the most attention and it is 
expected that they. will- be - brought 
up at the-.meeting of the Football 
Rules Committee in New York City 
March 10. 


Afger a rather heated discussion reé |. 
lipping, it seemed to be the | 


garding 
final opinion of the men present that 


worded or substituted by another rule 
juist as stringent which would prevent 


clipping from behind a player who is. 


{not carrying the ball. 

Dr. Charles helan, coach of Bos- 
ton University, urged that the com- 
mittee go back to the old system of 
determining a touchdown fsom the 
actual possession of the ball; but the 
meeting decided that the question of 
progress be.left to the cooperation of 
the officials when a touchdown was 
in doubt. 
|. The plan of Maj. C. D. Daly of West 
| Point for scoring a point after a 
touchdown by linng up the teams on 
the 15-yard line and giving the scor- 
ing team a chance to win the addi- 
tional point on a kick, a rush. or a 
pass was discussed. The question of 
whether the present or the propgsed 


system would bring individual play» 


into greater prominence and whether 
the new plan would work out under 
the offside penalty rule seemed to be 
in doubt and no direct recommenda- 
tion was considered advisable. 

After' several 
had been taken up and after the meet- 


the New York nieeting, Maj. F. W.:Cav- 
anaugh of Boston College made an 
apologetic but determined speech urg- 
ing Harvard to number the players. 
He went further and advocated that a 
motion be made ,recommending ‘the 
adoption of a rule forcing all teams 
to be numbered. The argument was 
forcibly attacked by Coach J. L. Knox 
of Harvard, but after another speech 
by Coach Cavanaugh the thotion was 
'passed by a large majority. 

{ 


‘RUTGERS SWIMMERS 


: ‘WIN FROM M. LT. 


t 


| 


| NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J., March 3 
|—Rutgers College defeated the Mas- 


4 = r 
the present rule should either be re-. --0-Yaré swim went 


” 


technical questions 


ing had disposed of the 18 points from: 


| Amherst, 


| score—95.7 points. 


: Clipping and N umbering of Play- 


Plunge for Distance—Won by B. J. 
Wood Jr., Yale; 75ft. in 40s.; N. T. Guern- 
sey, Yale, second, 75ft. in 44 3-5s.; Albert 
Dundis, City College. third, 62ft. 

250-Yard Relay Race—Won 
University (R. F. Solley, D. B. Gauss, W. 
D. Banks, Capt. C. D. Pratt and, W. L. 
Jelliffe). Time—2m. 4 3-5s. 


WISCONSIN SWIMMERS 


‘WIN CONFERENCE MEET 


with a policy | 


‘that certain groups of American uni-  220Pted by the. Footbali Rules Com- 


_versities may meet Oxford and Cam-| 
' bridge on alternate years in this coun- 
(try and England. 


MADISON, Wis., March 3 (Special) 
—The University of, Wisconsin swim- 
ming team won its third consecutive 
victory in the Western Conference by 
defeating the University of Minnesota 
here tonight 36 to 32 in a dual meet 


in which four Conference records | 


were broken. 
J. ‘Bennett °24, Michigan, starred 
with firsts in the 40-yard and 220- 


‘yard Swims, and when as anchorman 


on the relay team he closed up the 
Gopher\ lead and took the event for 
the Badgers. 

- The 160-yard relay and the 40-yard 
swim, 200-yard breast stroke, and the 
in faster than 
Conference record time. Minnesota 
forfeited the water basketball game. 
The summary: 

Fancy Diving—Won by W. K. Collins, 
Wisconsin; N. F. Koch, Wisconsin, sec- 
ond; D. G. Brunner. Minnedgota, third. 

40-Yard Dash—Won by J. Bennett, 
Wisconsin; J. J. Lamboley, Wisconsin, 
second; A. M. Gow,, Minnesota, third, 
Time—.20 1-5s. 

100-Yard Swim—Won by A. M. Gow, 
Minnesota; M. N. Lanpher, Minnesota, 
second; J. J. Lamboley, Wisconsin, third. 
Time—59 3-5s. ' : 

150-Yard Back Stroke—Won by J. C. 
Day, Minnesota; S. F. Copeland, Wiscon- 
sin, second; H. E. Czerwonky, Wisconsin, 
third. Time—2m. 3-5s. 

200-Yard Breast Stroke—Won by T. I. 
Faricy, Minnesota; H. EK. Czerwonky, Wis- 
consin, second; H. C. Dinmore, ‘Minnesota, 
third, Time—2m. 40 2-5s. 

220-Yard Swim—Won by J. Bennett, 
Wisconsin; M. M. Lantpher, ‘Minnesota, 
Second; J. H. Gilbreath, Wisconsin, third. 
Time—2m. 29 4-5s, 

160-Yard Relay—Won by Wisconsin (J. 
S. Gilbreath, J. J. Lamboley, F. C. Davies, 
J.” Bennett.) Iime—im: 21s. 

60-foot plunge—Won by F. Atwood, Min- 
nesota; F. Jordan, Minnesota, second; B. 
W. Huebner, Wisconsin, third. Time 3l 
2-5s. 


EE 


SPRINGFIELD HAS 18 
GAMES AND OPEN DATE 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass, March 3— 
Bighteen games and one open date 
are carried in a baseball schedule for 
Springfiel Training School, an- 
ounced today by Manager R. W. Par- 
ker ’22 of. North Attleboro, Mass. Har- 
vard, Tufts and Norwich are listed 
after a lapse of several years, while 
Dartmouth, 


Capt. J. D. McCarraher ’22 of Phenix- 
ville, Pa., has a veteran infield and 
some unsually strong batter material 
upon which to rely. Andrew Sturm, 
the brilliant freshman pitcher, who 


-sachusetts Institute of Technology in| Will report to the Detroit Americans 


‘the final home swim meet of the;cn June 1, will not be eligible for the 
'yarsity team because of the new fresbh- | 


season: here tonight by a score of 43 


to 28. 
Rutgers won the relay and four 


other events, although the.Engineers | 
Cap- | 


won many seconds and thirds. 
tain Giebel won first place in the 50 
and 50-yard breast-stroke, besides be- 
ing anchor man in the relay. Ross 
also won two events. The summary: 

200-Yatd Relay—Won by Rutgers. Time 
—Im. 46 3-5s. Rutgers’ team—Giebel, 
Ross. Enander, Rossetti. M. I. T. team— 
Dunn, Evans, Taylor, Marsa. . 

Plunge for di ce—Won by Hemmin- 
ger, M. I. T.; Stalberk, M. I. T., second; 
Sparks, Rutgers, third. Distance—63 «ft. 

Fancy \ Dive—Won. by Galbraith, Rut- 
gers ; ae eee, second; Berger, M. 
I. T., third. . . 

50-Yard Swim—Won by Giebel, Rutgers; 
Palmer, M. 1. T., second; Dunn, M. I. T., 
third. - Timé—25-3-5s. 7 

220-Yard Swim—Won by Ross, Rutgers; 
Brown, M. I. T., second; Weber, M. I. T., 
third. Time—-2m. 48 4-5s. ~ 

100-Yard Breast Stroke — Won by 
Stewart, M. I. T.; Naumaer. M. I. T.., 
second; Potts, Rutgers, third. Time— 
im, 25 3-5s. 

50-Yard Back 


| Marsh, M. L. T.; second: Rossetti, Rutgers, 


third. Time—im. 1 


man ruling. The schedule follows: 
April 17—Wesleyan University; 21— 
Colgate University at Hamilton, N. Y.: 


by “Yale | 


another entry 


[ 


| 


! 
| 


| 


| 


| 
! 


Williams and | 
| Worcester “Tech” are missing for the | 
|first time in a number of. seasons. | 


| 


' 


22—Syracuse University at Syracuse, N. | 


Y.; 26—Northeastern College; 
necticut Agricultural College at Storrs, 
Conn. 

“May 1—Providence College; 
10—Brown University at Providence, R. 


I.; 12—Connecticut Agricultural College; | 


15-—-Harvard University at Cambridge; 18 
—Norwich University at Northfield, Vt. : 
19—-Middlebury College at Middletown, 
Conn. ; 20—University of Vermont at Bur- 
ington, Vt.; 23—Colgate University: 27— 
Northeastern College; 30—Tufts. College 
at Medford, Mass.; 31—Holy Cross Col- 
lege. 

June 3—Boston College; 6—Syracuse 
University. 


Adams Joins Pittsburghers 

PITTSBURGH, March 4 — Charles 
Adams, veteran pitcher of the Pittsburgh 
Nationals, has arrived at the training 
camp at West Baden, Ind., and will in- 
dulge in his first practice session today. 
He is in fine physical condition... Thé in- 
clement-weather which greeted the play- 
ers.on their arrival] several days .ago 
gave way-yesterday to welcome sunshine, 
and the pitchers and catchers were or- 
dered to the diamond for their first out- 


‘| side practice, — 


29—Con-_ 


‘ 
5 


6—Open: | 


i 


| 
| 
| 
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\Gloucester 


with a fairly good chance to make 
in. the Poughkeepsie 
Regatta for the coming season. 

The Naval Academy. has concluded 
arrangements with the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology for a race here 
April 29, and Syracuse University will 
bring her varsity and freshmen eights 
here to compete on May 20. 


Harvard and Princeton universities. 
will row on the Charles River against 
the naval crew on May 6 and on May 
27 the Navy will have varsity, second 
and third crews, with a possibility of 
a 150-pound crew in the American 
Henley. 
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BLUENOSE TO HAVE 
RIVAL IN TRYOUTS 


HALIFAX, N. S., March 4—The fish- 
ing schooner Bluenose, winner of the 
1921. international fishermen’s cham- 
pionship trophy, will have a rival in 
the tryouts in September, when this 
year’s cup defender will be selected. 
It became known today that another 
schooner is now building at Lunen- 
burg. to compete in the elimination 
races off Halifax next September. The 
international. races will be held off 
this. year, probably in 


October. 

- It has .become known here, also, 
that the American fishermen are hav- 
ing the schooner Puritan built at Es- 


sex, which they plan to enter in this 


year’s races in an effort td wipe out 
the defeat of the Elsie by the Bluenose 


'in last year’s races. 


Halifax enthusiasts are already dis- 
cussing the attendance of a large con- 
tingent from here at the Gloucester 
races. : 

Two New Amherst Records 

AMHERST, March ~The Amherst 
College swimming team defeatéd the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute tonight, 
35 to 18. The Amherst relay team broke 
the tank record of Im. 44s.'\by 4-5s. Capt. 
Ss. B. Damon also broke the record of 
57 1-5s. for the 100-yard swim that he 
established last Monday night, doing tit 
distance in 657s. flat. Z 
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~ AUTO 
_ SHOW 


| MECHANIC'S BUILDING | 


~ March 11 to 18 
10 A. M. TO 10:30 P. M. 
ADMISSION 75 CENTS 


AUTOMOBILE 
SALON 


Copley-Plaza Hotel 
Five March S3 to 17 


Days 
| P. M. TO MIDNIGHT 
ADMISSION $1 


Perconal Direction 
CHESTER I. CAMPBELL 


CUNARD 
ANCHOR 


NW. ¥., CHERBOURG, SOUTHAMPTON 
Mar. 21, Apr. 11 May 2 
: dade }.....Apr. 4, Apr. 25 

NW. Y¥.. QUEENSTOWN, LIVERPOOL 


CAMERONIA, Mar. 11; ALBANIA, Apr. 1 
Cay THI A April 26, May 24, June 21 


ORS ae 


¢LACONIA: 35 O00 tones” 2 June 28 


| #ASSYRIA ... apr. 18. May 23, July 6 


~ 


- 17. GAMERONIA.Apr. 6 
+---Apr. 8, May 123, June 10 


N. ¥., Plymouth, Cherbourg, 

| Aor. . June 1 
SAXOMIA..-.,...-Apr. 18, Mar 34, Sely i 
196 State St., Boston 1. Tel. Congress 4000 
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oe in: Massachusetts. The 
Boston did not compete. 


was devoted to the 
field events: and to the 


ection with the high school 
. preparatory schools held a 
al, all of the” events in this. 
afternoon. 


in the 


r record for the’ high school 


ed any close competition. 


honnda “Bye High 
The sum- 


cue ‘atlas: 


(Senior —Won by 


; Harold Casson, 


Zin. 


Sum (Intermeiate)— 


‘Lynn. English ; G. 


. T. 
. Height— 


* Lynn 
i: A. McDonald, ‘Lynn Eng- 
6in 


, Medford ; 
ce—9§ ft. 1 


| bo “Broad Jump (Intermediate)— 


, Lynn English ; P: Shea, 
- second ; F. la Wattendorf, 
Soap 11%in. 


ump (Junior)—Won. by 


wf English; ‘E. Roach, 
‘second ; 


‘Prendergast, 
7ft. 11%in. 


t (2Pound Senior)—Won by R. 
Framii Cc. R. Johnson, 


rn ngham ; 
uence § Ss. Cooper, Malden, tihrd. 


t » (8-Pound Intermediate)—Won 
Pi nnedy, Lynn ‘English; L. Levy, 
nglish ; G. Yaffe, Brockton, 

| (2ft. 8%in. 
, (Pound Junior)—Won by E. 
» laynn. erage ., Winokor, 
ppure “Diatance—37ft. 344 int, 
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1to 13: Capt... H. Smith 


s for Nebraska while 


ee R. C. Russell ’23, 


emg ed "23 made a 
en F. Williams ’22, 


C. Cowell made the 


it: “fe Firieaas, State. 
jraska’s final game on the home 
| the team outdid themselves 
‘few minutes of play, toss- 
total of seven points in rapid 


SKA = KANSAS STATE 
MMT Gn vsaticces r.g., Cowell 
Lg., Hahn 
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last night, in. the first. 


wee to determine 
Al play the ‘eastern winners 


: nod: a ». Medion. B Breaks Previ- 


school ee 


a “annual state-wide school 
has been held and drew 


mber, of the best. Leper 


old Warren, Brock- 


a (Senior) —Won 
Kohler, New- 
. 3. Archosia, 1 Lynn Classicg| 


, Lynn.) 


EANSAS STATE FIVE 


, Neb., March 3 (Special) — 
iversity of Nebraska’ basket- 
» defeated the Kansas State 
al College here tonight by 


This was 


..c, McKee 


-16 .for’ Harvard. 


balan EASTERN. 
SIX GETS IN ACTION 


4 LINEUP AT ARENA 
alan d Songeiaa PERE going nk ho 


Joweccedegececsccl We, Synnott 
.-p., J. Healy 
c.p., Campbell 


Small, AEP ED PRES 


Reaume, g 
Refereee—Geraid Wiggett, Donald Sands. 


The Westminster’ Hockey Club of 
this city gets in action tonight for the 
first time since its 13-to-0 victory a 
‘week ago over the St. Nicholas Hockey 
Club of New York, which “assured the 
locals of the eastern divisional cham- 
pionship. . Pere Marquette will fur- 
nish the opposition, and the game will 
count toward winning the Winsor Cup. 

Three times Westminster has met 


Frank Synnott’s aggressive six this| 


year, and three times the blue and 
white-clad players have come out 
ahead, although two of the contests 
were carried to overtime. It was 
Frank Downing’s team which practi- 
cally eliminated; Pere Marquette from 
the® title race; so tonight’s contest, 
while hardly holding such an incen- 


|tive as a place in the United States 


Amateur Hockey Association. finals, 
bids fair to provide the keenest of 
competition. 


Surprises were the rule the 


in 


|scholastic double-header last evening, 


Browne and Nichols School defeating 


, |} Cambridge Latin, 3 to 2, and seen 
. : -}line taking the measure of Melrose 

» and, singly, set out to improve}, “ S 7 
¢ mark, succeeding on his 


arr) the early track heats pro- 


2-to-1 count. Latin, victor over the 
wh cha Cambridge high. school, Rindge, 
and potential winner of the Inter- 
scholastic Hockey League race, was 
{generally picked to defeat Browne 
and Nichols for the municipal title; 
but the private school aggregation 
stood off the rushes of their opponents 
well, and, with the contribution of two 
goals by Capt. Walter Rayner, came 
out one point ahead. The question 
naturally arises now whether Cam- 
bridge Latin or Browne. and Nichols 
is entitled to meet the team of Cana- 
dian Indian boys who will play here 
next week for the international school 
championship. 

Brookline High proved undisputed 
claim to second place in the Interscho- 
lastic League half of the double- 
header, and now presents the only 
possible barrier against Cambridge 
Latin’s securing the coveted award. 
Clyde Stover of Brookline took a pass 
from behind the goal and drove it in 
perfectly for the first score, while in 
the last period Brookline and Melrose 
tallied in order. 


TECH IS WINNER OF 
A CLOSE CONTEST 


The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology basketball team~ barely 
won from the Harvard five by a score 
of 19 to 18 in a return game played 
‘at the Technology court last night. 
Although handicapped by the loss of 
its three stars, Capt. A. E. McLeish. 
R. W. Fitts and Lewis Gordon, the 
lighter Crimson team exhibited in the 
first period a brand of team-work and 
speed far superior to that displayed 
by the Engineers. and when the half 
was over the university team led with 
the score standing 14 to 7. 

Last night’s game, which wound up 
the season for the Technology quintet, 
was the eleventh victory for the local 
team, with a record of 15 starts, which 
is an auspicious showing considering 
the fact that this js but the’ second 
year of basketball as a fecognized 
sport at M. I. T. Coach J. R. Allen 
worked wonders with the inexperi- 
enced material he had at hand which 
the season started. The summary: 

TECHNOLOGY HARVARD 
i. Met ose a0 0 0:0 Las oo 64. r.g., -Black 
Storb, Davidson, r.f.......... lg. Rudofsky 


Sock ta Bretting, c c, Sipp, Miller 
NG ES SRT a r.f., Pallo, Hartley 


Capt. ieee et, acs Ra Lowenthal 
- Score—Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology 19, Harvard University 18. Goals 
from the floor—Cook 2, Tonon, Davidson, 
Coleman, for Technology; Lowenthal 4, 
Rudofsky, Pallo, for Harvard. Goals on 
foul—Tonon 9 for Technology; Lowethal 
Time—Two 20-minute 


periods. 


_ President Johnson Visiting Camps 
SAN ANTONIO, Tex., March 4—B. B. 
Johnson, president of the American 
e, has gone to Eagle Pass, Tex., to 


Jj ‘visit the Athletics, who are in training / 


there. He will return here tomorrow 


}night and may go to.Seguin, where the 
1 Chicago. White Sox are in training. Mr. 


Johnson said he would not return to the 
north for nearly three weeks. FomMowing 
his visit: to the training camps, he said he 
would spend 10 days or two weeks on a 
of here. trip to Medina ae. 30 miles west 
of here. 
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FA Bariabtical as 


recent ree it on 
nles © ae made’ the 


they have studie dthe local’ rules of 
that club. In tournaments it is as- 
sumed that the committee in charge 


| Boston A itoniebile Shea 


to Open Next Saturda 1. 


T otal “af 483 Companies or : “Andividualls W ill. Be 
Represented at M echanics Building | 


The annual Boston Automobile Show, 
which opens its doors at 2 o’clock on 
the afternoon of Saturday, March 11, 
will be in every way larger and more 
comprehensive than any previous one. 
Ample provision. has been made for 
a record-breaking attendance, and the 
thousands and thousands. who will at- 
tend during the seven days, will find 
the many exhibits most interesting. 

‘At the New York show, held in 
January, which was the largest ever 
held in that city; there were no com- 
mercial vehicles displayed, simply 
passenger cars and. parts. In all, 92 
makers of passenger cars and 400 
examples of chasses and varied types 
were exhibited, all of which were 
American. made with the exception of 
two cars, one English car made in 
Canada, and one Italian car. There 
were not so many direct sales made 
as will be in Boston, due to the fact 
that the show here will be more of a 
retailers’ proposition. 

Within the five great halls'and the 
éxtensive basement of Mechanics 
Building a total of 483 companies or 
individuals will be represented. This 
eclipses all ‘other shows ever held 
here, and is coming-at the right time to 
gauge the buying tendencies for the 
present season. 


Passenger and Truck Displays 


In. the showing of passenger cars 
there will be a total of. 76 manufac- 
turers represented, and allowing an 
average of four each on display of 
their various models and _ stripped 
chassis, more than 300 cars will be 
shown. This takes in every type from 
the lightest roadster to the most luxu- 
riously fitted touring car. 

There will be exhibits by 33 truck 
manufacturers in the sections reserved 
for commercial vehicles, the _ totai 
number of which will probably be 100 
or more different models, varying 
from the lightest form of one-ton ma- 
chine, to the heaviest and most pow- 
erful made. In addition to these there 
will be a most unusual showing of fire 
apparatus of all kinds, with all the 
latest improvements and conveniences. 

This year. the accessory displays 
will be more interesting than ever be- 
fore, as a large number of new ideas 
have been . developed 


in a manner, | A. 4 


ToS 


most unusual models.-of the highest- 
priced cars made, will be shown, 
Here may ‘be found some of the most 
luxuriously fitted cars fn existence, 
modeled: from exclusive. designs, . to 
suit the tastes. of the most .fastidious. 

Each: year ‘the dealers. look toward 
the -Boston. show from all: over the 


country, as an-indication: of what the! 
coming season. will promise, and the} 


indications: this: year. are ..that they ; 


will not: be’ disappointed, in supposing 


that the volumg of business will. jus- 
tify an optimistic: attitude.. - Certainly 
if the show itself may be taken as a 
criterion, then the. year which « fol- 
lows it, will _ a busy one. 


Entire New Group 
Leads in Bowling 


Reds Put up a 2902 Mark for 
Players Following to Better 


TOLEDO, 0O., March:.3 (Special) — 
An entire new group of 10 leaders 
tops the five-man division of the 
American Bowling Congress tourna- 
ment as a’ result of the first real 
invasion of the out-of-ttown bowlers 
who rolled tonight. Hamilton Club 
Reds, Chicago, practically an un- 
known at the beginning of the eve- 
ning, put up a 2902 mark for the 
bowlers following to better. The Reds’ 
score came from an evenly matched set 
of games, all of the men rolling over 
500. Their scre af 1036 in the third 
game was a record for the tournament 
so far. 

The Brooks Oils of Cleveland came 
the nearest in approach to the 2902 
figure when they counted 2862 in the 
second shift. E. Peters was. mainly 
responsible for this score for during 
the first two games he bowled 237 and 
266, the latter a high individual mark 
for the tournament. Topfer brothers 
of Cincinnati took third place with 
2757, their score coming 
through the efforts of B, Huesman, 
who, rolled off a tie for the individual 
C.. honors in 1916; his total 


which -would: seem almost impossible! was 596. 


only a few years ago. This department | 


is arousing more and more attention | the next four 


’ Chicago teams took a firm grip on 
places, Goldammer 


at each succeeding show, as the in-| brothers leading with 2783, Hamilton 


genuity of the inventors have placed! Blues 2750, Rex 2715. 


and Schalls 


on the market, many things which in!Home Runs 2711, finishing in order. 


themselves always draw the attention | 
of the crowds. Special displays for. 
tourists, and those interested in safe- 
‘guards of all Kinds, wi be numerous. 


Inclosed Style More Popular 


The style trend for 1922 seems to 
lean toward the inclosed type of car, 
with fittings which are not only better 
in design and construction, but aré far 
neater than used héretofore. The body 
of the well-built cars will hang lower, 
will have more room than in other 
years, which will tend to eliminate 
| the road sway and unnecessary vibra-' 
tion: of a high-set vehicle. 
has been taken in using paint and /| 
enamel, whicch exhaustive tests have 
proven most durable and weather 
proof. 

There will be a wider range of 


|and 232, 


More. care | 
| the 600 


colors used this year than ever be- | 


fore, and at the show buyers may} CHICAGO FIVE. WINS. 


have a chance to suit individual tastes, | 
without selecting from a color chart, ' 
as’ the ‘models on . exhibition will | 
satisfy even the most discriminating | 
tastes. 
conspicuous by their absence, as they 
have been found impractical; due to 
the effect of the wind and weather. 
Solid:.shades, which have plenty of 
body, yet cover a variety of tones, 
will find favor by most purchasers. 


Many. Special Models : 


Individuality of expression seems 


_to be the trend of the times, the re- 


flection of which is the demand for 
a car which is somewhat different, 
from others of the same make. Each 
owner wants some little part changed 
according to fancy, with the result 
that there is a studied attempt to 
catch the mood of the buyer with 
fittings which are out of the ordinary, 
and body lines giving an air of re- 
finement, such’ as. would satisfy the 
most exacting tastes. Every car 
shown will be as complete as pos- 
sibe, with al the needed accessories 
and parts, so the buyer will know 
what is needed at the time of sale. 


Prices Show: Reductions 


. At the New York show it was most 
noticeable that the prices of closed 
cars were much lower than -they have 
ever been. In some instances hun- 
dreds of dollars difference could be 
noted. Very much the same price 
levels will be foupd at the Boston 


Light delicate pastels will be: 


The 10 leaders in the doubles event 
also came in for a shaking, although 
the Fehn Hartman team still remains 
in first place with 1167... The team of 
C. Hoots, F. Thomas, Decatur, 
went into second by rolling 1137; 
Hoots started at a good pace of 275 
but his third fell to 162. 
Other changes were J. Verderoer, 
B. Bernhardy of Cleveland into sixth 
with 1162, and J. Plount, C. Stoll, 
Toledo, seventh with 1084. 

In’ the individual division a new 
leader loomed up in J. Stapleton ‘of 
| Toledo, who made 619 for his games. 

None of the other entrants reached 

set, although S. Clansen, 

N. Y.,. made 591 and took 
C. Stoll, Toledo, fourth with 


Sherrill, 
third; 
590. 


IN OVERTIME GAME 


*+URBANA, IIll., March 4 (Special)— 
The University of Chicago basketVall 
team defeated the University of 
Illinois five here tonight, 26 to 25, in 
an qvertime game, featured by -rough 
play and poor’ basket shooting. 

Chicago, led by M. J.. Romney ’23, 
who got five baskets, kept ahead of 
Illinois until the final two minytes of 
play, when a long field goal by R. H. 
Popken ’24, and a free throw by C.’'R. 
Carney °’22, tied the score. In the 
overtime session Carney started with 
a free throw, giving Tilinois a 25-to-24 
lead, which they held until the last 
seconds of the game, when G. 
Dixon °’23, tossed a basket for the 
winning points. The summary: | . 

CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


NS BE EEE IEE COE PP CCC ECT. r.g.. Collins 
Halladay, r.f....ccesessscesceeues l.g., Sabo 
VarGies, Cok vivcssovecarvc Néeob eas c., Carney 
NS TI Fs vig th 0 we sweet c tb oe aes r.f., Vogel 
I, i ois oc ob Ks a.vicnuntpegeeke Bee 

Score—Chicagé University 26, Univer- 
sity of Illinois 25. Goals from field— 
Romney 5, Dixon 4, Yardley for Chicago; 
Carney 4, Collins, Vogel, Popken for Illi- 
nois. Goals from foul—McGuwire 6 for 
Chicago; Carney 11 for Illinois. Referee 
—H. G. Kearns. Umpire—B. C. Young. 
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. “It is a little curious that Demetrios 


; merly Minister of Foreign Affairs in 


ANGORA MISSION. 
BACKED BY SULTAN 


P rogram of Nationalist Turks 
ee Indorsed by Sublime Porte: 


pers oe Yesterday’ s International Edition 

LONDON; March 3 (Special Cable) | 
—Yussut Kemal, Minister of Foreign 
s in the ‘Turkish ‘Nationalist 
Government, and Jeader of the Angora 
mission ‘to western Europe, will. be 
backed by the official Turkish delega- 
tion, headed by Marshal Izzet Pasha. 
The two will act independently. but it 
is significant that the Porte informed 
the .Turkish representatives abroad 
that the Sultan-.indorsed the Na- 
tionalist . program outlined in the 
cable of February 28 to The Christian 
Sciente Monitor. 


Gounaris, Prime Minister of Greece,; 
has. chosen -this moment to return to 
Athens after his prolonged absence, 
‘but <+-it- must ‘be. remembered that 
Greece has placed her interests un- 
reservedly inthe hands, of the Allies 
and is not likely to take any further 


action,. unless.requested to do so: by 
the. British.Government. The British | 
Government, on its part, is acting» 
strictl in conjunction with France| 
and Ita 

The © Siimatent rumors thai Greece | 
desires td renew the war in Anatolia | 
are ridiculous* under the present Cir- |; 
cumstances. The meeting of the three | 
foreign ministers will take place im- | 
mediately Signor Carlo Schanzer, for- | 


‘Italy, signifies his readiness for tlie 
discussion. The problem confronting 
them js to evolve an equitable solution 
and agree upon measures by which to 
enforce it on the Turks. The indica- 
tions are that Raymond’ Poincaré, 
Prime Minister of France, is seeking 
means to adjust the -considerations 
embodied in the Angora Treaty with 
the essential provisions of the wy 
of Sevres. 


' orchestra, 


_ inoff, Chopin, 
with MacDowell’e Keltic 


Glorified Brahms on Boston 
Orchestra Program 


The program of the seventeenth 
concert by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, given yesterday afternoon, 
was as. follows: 

Symphony No. 1 in C minor 
Two fragments from the ballet, 

OE BE Zeiwc So ceceeies : aa 

Songs with orchestra 


Air from “The Tzar’s Bride,”’ 


timsky-Korsakov 
Reverie and dance, from “The Fair of 
Sorotchinsk” ...........:..Moussorgsky 
Overture to “The Flying Dutchman,” 
Wagner 


-Brahms’ symphony § has never 


sounded more emotional,); more dra- 


matic, less dry and academic—-one is 
almost tempted to add more musical 


t—-than it did-on yesterday afternoon. 


For the last concert or two the or- 
chestra had apparently lost somewhat 
of the youthful fire and enthusiasm to 
which. Mr. Monteux has accustomed 
‘us, but yesterday.,it played as in the 
concerts of the. season’s earlier por- 
tion. The whole symphony was given 
with a warmth of tone, with a wealth 
of expressive detail, yet withal a due 
and just sense of proportion which 
was- wholly commendable. The audi- 
ence felt the stirring quality of the 
performance and rewarded the con- 
ductor and orchestra with generous, 
whole-hearted and enthusiastic ap- 
plause., 

The remaining pieces of the pro- 
grani, with the exception of Wagner's 
overture, were novel. Saminsky’s 
ballet music was played for the first 
time in America, and the Russian 
songs, if not sung for the first time 
in this city. are unfamiliar. Samin- 
Sky's ballet musicis sadly disappoint- 
ing. A pupil of Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Liadov and Tcherepnin, one naturally 
expects at least glowing orchestral 
coloring. The orchestration of these 
two fragments is, however, conven- 
tional. The themes, of folk character, 
are repeated over and over again with- 
out. attempt at development, and the 
second of the two pieces is noisy with- 
out brilliance. The work was coldly 
received, and justly so. 

Nina Koshetz was the inger. . The 
songs in which she chose to display 
her art are at least skillfully composed 
music. Rimsky’s air, if monotonous 
in general scheme, is grateful music 
to both singer and orchestra and.-as 
in all his music, there are many 
moments of real orginality’ and ex- 
pressiveness. Prokofiev’s song with- 
out words is a farcry from Mendels- 
sohn and his imitators. 
native, personal music and creates a 
desire to hear more of the composer's 
work. Moussorgsky, in -his reverie 
and dance, is the familiar Moys- 
sorgsky, intensely Russian, crude in 
the manner of his expression, a com- 
poser of tremendous power, lacking in 
technic, yet triumphing in spite of his 
limitations. Madame Koshetz sang as 
a musician, a rare quality in a singer. 


It is imagi- | 


For once, a singer seemed an intégral 


part of a symphony program rather 
than a concession to convention. 


Concert Calendar 


March 5 in Symphony Hall, Josef 
Hofmann will. play a program. includ- 
ing variations by Handel; ‘one of 
‘Beethoven’s Jater ‘sonatas (that in A, 
'major-op. 101), the Kreisleriana of | 
‘Schumann and pieces’ by Chopin and 
‘Liszt. 

On the same afternoon-in the St. 
James Theater, the _ People's Sym- | 
phony Orchestra, under the ‘leadership | 


of Emil Mollenhauer, will pley Schu-. 


Brahms’ . 
| endeavored to impress upon the peo- 


mann’s. First Symphony, 
“Academic” Overture and .Delibes’ 
Sylvia. Marjorie Moody will sing an! 
‘air from ‘Charpentier’s “Louise.” 


March: 9 in Jordan Hall: the Flon- ; 
zaley Quartet will give their last con-: 


cert of the present season. 


March 10 in Steinert Hall, the Bur-: 


gin Quartet, assisted by Ignaz Fried- 


iman, pianist, will give their third con- . 
' ter. 


cert of chamber music. 
‘March 10 “(Friday efternoon) and 
Mareh 11 (Saturday évening) 
- Boston Symphony 
Monteux, conductor, 
eighteenth concert. 
will be the soloist anda, 
two airs from cantaias by Bach, will : 
‘assist in the-first performance of three 
| Irish fantasies for voice and orches-' 
| tra, by Charics Martin Leffer. The 
texts are by W. 
‘thematis material awn from ' 
‘Gaelic folk melodies. Tice orchestra | 
' will play a serenade bv Mozart, with) 
‘an incidentai violin solo by Richard: 
‘Burgin, the concertmaster of the/ 
and iwo movements from 
Berlioz’ Romeo and — liet symphony. ; 

On Maxch 11 ir 


~will give 


iS 


the. 
Orchestra, Pierre: 
its: 
John McCormack - 
in addition to’ 


B. a and the) 


\MODERN FORESTRY 


METHODS URGED 


Maine Covernor Would Broaden 
Laws by Giving Encourage- 
ment to Tree Planting 


— 


ee ~~ 


AUGUSTA, Me., March 3 (Special 
Correspondence) — More encourage- 
ment to tree planting is urged by 
Percival P. Baxter, Governor of Maine, 
who has on a number of occasions, 


tple of the State the necessity for 


| expert control and management of the 


forests from the moment the tree 
starts as a seedling until its harvest. 

“Some of the large companies have 
adopted forestry methods and thus are 
making a definite contribution to the 
State’s future,” says Governor Bax- 
“Companies of large means and 
with broad-minded men in charge, like 
the Great Northern Paper Company, 
the American Thread Company, the 
Brown Company and others, havé ex- 
perts of high standing who plan for 
years ahead and who are not carried 
away by the desire for immediate 
profit. 

“Some companies are systematically 
planting young trees as an experiment. 
All this work is excellent. The smaller 
land owners, however, cannot afford 
‘the expensive organizations. that are 
‘required for this work, and that is 
‘where the state forestry department 
will be ‘of real assistance to them. [ 


| believe it would be wise to broaden 


the scope of our forestry laws by giv- 


Symphony Hall!ing more encouragement to tree plant- 


Harold Bauer and Pablo Casals will | ing, both within and without our 


unite in a program cof music for vi-: 
Gloncelio and piano drawn 
from the’ works of Beethoven. 


G minor and A major) and variations 
on a theme by Mozart. 

On the same afternoon, 
Hall, Ethel Hutchinsen, a pianist new 
to our concert rooms, 
'a program drawn from the wo 
' Debussy, Scott, Arensky, 
Schumann and Liszt, 
sonata as 
her principal number. 


ASSOCIATION TO MEET 


Interest 
ence of the New 


in the address to be siven 
‘Commissioner 


sity, centers 
by. Dr. Payson Smith, 
of Education for Massachusetts. 
will be the first time that Dr. Smith 


ject. of vocational guidance. While 
his general attitude on the subject is 
known, any specific utterances he may 
make will have special importance 
for those directly engaged in the work 
of directing the young people of New 
England in the selection of their life 
work. 

Dr. Lemuel H. Murlin, president 
of the university, is to open the meet- 
ing with an address of welcome; after 
which Dr, Smith will speak. 


are to be made by 
Ginn, director of the work in Boston; 


Dr. Richard D. Allen, director of the. 


work in Providence, R. !.. and E. S. 
Riley, vocaticnal courselor at the 
Lawrence evening high school. 

Dr. John M. Brewer, director of 
the Bureau of Vocational Guidance at 


Harvard, will report on the Chicago. 
Guidance 


conference of the Naticnal 
Association, held this week in connec- 


tion with the meeting of the depart- | 
the | 


ment ~of superintendence of 


N. E. A. 


‘MISSOURI TRACKMEN 
INVITED TO DUAL MEET, 


" 


COLUMBIA, Mo.. March 3 
—The University of Missouri 


men are to be paid in full. 
tation was by telegraph. 


intercollegiate athletics. 


The only drawback to accepting the | 


offer is the fact that final examina- 
tions for the winter term come at 
this time. Should the 


entirely ;_ 
T’hey | involves a heavy expenditure for labor 
will play three sonatas (in F rwajor, and*material, while taxes and interest 
‘charges for a period of from 10 to 40 


‘years make the expense of this good 


in Jordan: 
‘May 


will appear in | i 
tks of ,and according to the best forestry 


Brief | 
reports on vocational guidance work | 
Miss Susan J. : 


(Sees) =... 
today | 
was invited to a dual meet with the: 
track. team of the University® of Cali- | 
fornia, to be held April 15 in Berke- | 
ley. Expenses for the Missouri track | 

The invi- | 
The matter | 
has been referred to the committee on’ 


invitation be. 
accepted this will be the first trip of, 
its kind ever taken by Missouri track | 


‘forestry district. 
“The planting of 1000 acres of trees 


work almost. prohibitive. The ‘State 
well make concessions where 
planting is carried on systematically 


“I have seen the forests of. Japan 


i where the steep, rough slopes of the 
'mountain sides are planted with the 

bens ' studied regularity of a checkerboard, 
-and where every seedling or young 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ‘tree is carried up the mountain on the 
‘backs of men who must struggle hard 
.to obtain a foothold. Trees in Japan 
‘are as much a crop as is the rice of 
in the midwinter confer-. 
England Vocational ‘ cared for and harvested with the same 
‘precision that 


*| Guidance Association, to be held mext | 
‘of their great staple. 


Saturday afternoon at Boston Univer- | 
‘Mountains on the borders of Europe 
‘and Asia marked off into rectangular 


This | areas with broad fire stops between 


their country and they are planted, 
is given the _raising 


“T have seen the forests in the Ural 


them looking like great avenues that 


has addressed any meeting on the sub- | extended for miles into the wilderness 


beyond. Other ay porate: have been 
forced to adopt ‘modern forestry 
methods while we in Maine have neg- 
lected to husband the resources that 
nature has so prodigally bestowed 
upon us.” 


can save 
money if 


YOu 


you give your family 


plenty of fish—but be 
sure it is well and daintily 
cooked-—and made appe- 
tizing with that ‘“‘wonder- 
worker of cookery”— 


THE GOLDEN RULE 


was adopted as our 


A Quarter of a Century Ago. 


The tremendous anuwual increase in the 
nse of GOLDEN RULB PURE FOODS is 
the best evidence of the consistent practice 
of this wonderful rule. 

Sold Direct to the Consumer. 
A postal will bring a salesman. 


The Citizen’s Wholesale Supply Co. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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Dressmaking 


Where You Learn by Actually 
MAKING Garments Under 
Individual Instruction 


show, and many more sales made! 
here, as the exhibitors get closer to’ 
the actuul buyers. In fact, the volume | 
of sales at Mechanics Building will, if. 
the optimistic attitude of the dealers. 
is any sign, be far greater than in, 
other years. Buyers will be more: 
particular than éver before as each 
year finds them more and more fa- 
miliar with the cars on the market, 
and the value from a usage standpoint. 


Patent Leather Sandals with 
Box Heels ; 


—_——_—- 
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“ (Not Class Lectures ) 

N HOVEY’S Dressmaking School you learn how 
to make your own apparel. by. actually making it, 
under the personal supervision of an expert dress- 

fhaker from Reed Servicc, New York. 

Every pupil finishes at least one garment during this 
course of six lessons (some have made as many as four), 
besides getting the practical experience as a guide for 
the future. 


~_ 


The: box. heels on this. new sandal 
pump add a new note of charm to 


this popular’ style. 


Six Lessons—Five Dollars. Five ¢lasses 
daily — you may take your lesson u 
any time convenient to you. 

THIRD FLOOR, HOVEY'’S 


& . more diverse than; will announce’ the rules, but the 
ing to the chairmen of} players will always be more’or less 
>mm ittees. - ‘of Chicago} at sea unless they carry a written 
memorandum -of the rules prevailing 
with special at that particular meet. 
| | Association; There is as‘yet no agreement on the 
entere into en "understanding with | stymie, four general rules prevailing | 
the Un tes olf Association | in addition to the common violation of 
its me —— Rpere might be:all rules by most. players in other 
sed as . is, adopted by|than championship play. “The royal 
) i to — = agape "4 aoe epg St. ee still 
this “arrangement c eres to the stymie rule. | 
me ) the rules} The United States Golf Association: rhe St dng ge their = tt eg : 
' the west-/allows the player who’ is stymied to ers from a standpoint: of dollars and 
ground | concede his opponents putt, thereby | wants. 
other clubs | removing the stymie | 
‘adhere st ) the royal and| The Western Golf Association. has Shows Decorative Scheme 
nt law Loge — abolished the stymie entirely. The decorations this year will be in 
| will “adopt one OF more of the; The Trans-Mississippi Golf Asso-| keeping with the high standard which 
ont ciation rule ig that a stymie prevails| Manager C. I. Campbell has always 
. re involved are those| when a player stymies himself. jinsisted upon. The. booths have been 
me pensity for a ae of; Negotiations still are proceeding be-| arranged so as.to bring out all the 
‘a lost ball the loss of dis-|tween the U) 8. G. A. and the W. G./display value “possible, and will be 
ly instead of addin a ae A. to arrive y tyne ‘agreement on the/| located so that the different cars may 
ke as-is done in Great Britain. |stymie, and it is thought by leaders|be found readily. Band music as 
Unit fos h ycla-| Of both associations that further con-|well as orchestras and special sing- 
shed a sin a the to. ferences will bring about a uniform /ing will be a feature every afternoon 
fl amateur ch ons | rule on. thie Riaman 6 :: it is even pre- and Shes | 
; . : ot : ! the show in Me- 


In addition to 
2 pee there will be held 
Ptaza,.. begin- | 
3, and ending] 
March 17, Dinhereo ov at ta 
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the Chief Test of 


Nation’s Greatness 


a b y 
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ION, Feb. 7 (Special Corre- 
e)—At the ahnual meeting of 

» League of Arts, held at Mrs. Caz- 
et’s mansion in. Grosvenor Square, 


fr. G. K. Chesterton made a serious 
| a for the restoration, not of condi- 
ns, but of the idea and spirit of the 
gland of Chaucer, Shakespeare and 
e great English artists: Mr. Chester- 
on 1] always had very warm admira- 
ae 
n for the league, which was founded 
on Armistice Day, 1918. Its objects 
sre: To give adequate expression to 
atio joys, and aspirations; to 
sring art and public life into contact; 
Oo PD ese national and civic tradi- 
tions: to bring every individual, as far 
a. pe sit into the creative life of 
he community; to assert that spirit- 
‘glory is the chief test of a nation's 
ness; to forge bonds of unity 
ugh a common purpose and en- 
yor, to symbolize that unity in pub- 
ce ebrations, and to develop a 
igious sense of nationality and cit- 


wsue. holds that these aims 

be realized most fully throvgh 

ing festivals of national and 

ster in which the whole 

ity takes part; artists, trade 

the + professions, the civic 

jes being called upon to con- 

to the celebrations, which are 

to be not mere spectacular 

lays but real expressions of the 

ynal will. Such ceremonies nat- 

y take the form mostly of open- 

pageantry, and afford excellent op- 

tunities for educating the masses 

4 inspiring citizens of all ages. 

mer the league gave a series 

hiy successful musical. and 

ic performances in Hyde Park. 

In setting forth the ideals of the 

eague of Arts, Mr. Chesterton said 

iat every civilized people and most 

the barbaric peoples gg nad 

rect le forms of music, 

etry see Sesion which every- 

Wy enjoy That state of things 
Dw. 
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ni to mankind, But some- 
* about. the eighteenth century 
‘English people passed through a 
ngular pbase, which amounted to an 
nse; and one object of the league 
is to recover an ancient glory and 
’ a recent stain from the 
England. In the Middle Ages 
‘English were a very cheerful and 
ry artistic pebple; the phrase, 
ferrie England,” showed what was 
atmosphere of the time. Today 
nen ‘ought to be able to find 
nt in England, and not seek 
im what they have the unfortunate 
bit of calling “Gay Paree.”. 
As ‘Sisto ry shows, Mr. Chesterton 
mtinued, the English character and 
us were always in revolt against. 
3es8 and gloom. - The suppressed 
ion for beauty and happiness was 
rays breaking out in the English 
aracter, producing géniuses—like 
slson and Turner—entirely incon- 
is to the ideals being presented 
ie nation. But the early indus- 
‘period produced the conception, 
to the Englishman in 


‘ 
i + 
mit re 6 
ony" ad 
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still clings 
undred ways, that he is not Eng- 
sh, is not manly, is not practical 
unless his cltohes are ugly, his houses 
adly built, his pictures bad, etc. 
mnceforth,” Mr. Chesterton ex- 
claimed, “we forswear the ideal of 
pidity and the ideal of ugliness.” 


) a 
a | 
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past things; it is one incessant pro- 
cess of reconstruction. For instance, 
some of us get tired of wearing ugly 
clothes and observing stupid customs, 
because we know that in the past we 
can find plenty of examples of beauti- 
ful clothes and een habits; and 


We are blamed for being merely 
archeological and reactionary. But 
all healthy revolutions for the restora- 
tion of society have always found 
models in bygone days, not merely ‘be- 
cause they are’ ancient models, but 
rather because they convey to living 
men and women the joyful news that 
they need not remain in the mess in 
which they find themselves, that peo- 
ple of other days were not so unhappy 
or ignorant or ridiculous as them- 
selves. 


That, insisted Mr. Chesterton, is 
what is meant by the word’ renais- 
sance. A movement of energy and 
youth, it is constantly held up as an 
example of the breaking of old super- 
stitions, the rending of ancient bond- 
age, and undoubtedly it introduced 
many new things, bad as well as good; 
but it is quite certain that the renais- 
sance, as its very name implies, took 
its model in the past, and the very 
remote past. It was an attempt to 
recover the ancient life of the Mediter- 
ranean civilization. The same is true 
of the French revolution, which found 
its models in the little republics of 
antiquity. 


“There has never been any kind of 
movement that had any kick in it or 
did anything worth while, that was 
not an antiquarian movement, in the 
éense that it was an attempt to di 


There was never a revolution that 
was not reactionary. The only dif- 
ference is that moderately and sanely 
modern people try to model them- 
selves on ancient civilization, while 
very modern people try to model 
themselves on more ancient barbar- 
ism. We cannot possibly get away 
from the law of renaissance and re- 
construction. ) 


“Those who sympathize with and 
support the movement represehted by 
the League of Arts are not in any way 
bound by any particular school of art 
or any one period of history. They 
simply wish to make ‘the future as 
normal as was the greater part of the 
past, and there are distinct signs that 
the sanities are being recovered. The 
period of decadence, of pessimism, of 
perversion is passing away. The brief 
interlude when Art was trailed in the 
mire and made to do service to the 
devil is largely responsible for the 
partial perpetuation of the ‘old. Vic- 
torian prejudice against it in England. 
But I think it will be found that, after 
the great tragedy the world has 
passed through, and when twisted and 
perverted things have been forgotten, 
we shall come back to the old human, 
natural, and direct feeling for beauty 
and wholesome gaiety.” 


IRELAND IS FIELD 
OF NEW PROJECTS 


DUBLIN, Feb. 7 (Special Corre- 
spondence)—“Already many people 
are stirring, and applying to me to 


No utterance of G. K. C. would be 
plete if it did not contain a para- 
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help them to start new projects, and 


AUSTRIA GETS $200,000 
"FOR INTELLECTUAL WORKERS 


‘Aid Sent From America Especially Intended for Teachers, 
Professors, Natural Scientists, Musicians and Others 
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Engaged in Non-Manual Work 


oP 
_ VIENNA, Feb. 6 (Special Correspon- 
dence)—America has given $200,000 
for the Austrian middle classes: In 
he ‘ midst of the coldest winter in 
many years, with food, fuel and cloth- 
ng at prohibitive prices, the Austrian 
niddie classes are in the depths of: 
espair. America’s magnificent dona- 
ion w li do much to ‘relieve their 
‘The official news of America's tatest 
t was conveyed in the follo 
tter'f rom Capt. Garanés Richardson, 
rector of the American Relief Ac- 
ion for Austria, to President Michael 


impret by the heroic ef- 
is making to bring 
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d by other methods, and animated 
the wish to grant her further help 
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} relief will be given out 
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some 200,000 children will have free 
meals until June 1. 

“We trust that this further help will 
serve a really useful and effective pur- 
pose and prove of value for Austria.” 

President Hainisch conveyed his 
warmest thanks, both verbally and in 
writing, to the American representa- 
tives. The proposed committee for ad- 
ministering the relief has already been 
formed. It consists of representatives 
of the three great political parties, 
ministerial officials and some persons 
to be chosen by the American organi- 
zations. The donation of $200,000 is 
to be spent exclusively for foodstuffs. 
At the present rate of exchange it rep- 
resents in Austrian money 1,600,000,000 
crowns. 

Austria’s leading journal, the Neue 
Freie Presse writes: “A new great- 
hearted American benefaction has 


;come to lighten the sad lot of the 


intellectual workers of Austria in a 
manner for which they cannot be suf- 
ficiently grateful. The extension of 
the students relief actidn, of the 
blessd institution of the professors 
‘dinner-table’ have been made pos- 
sible. One learns with lively satis- 
faction that already 3000 more: stu- 
dents are being given dinners than a 
week ago. . who has only 
a faint idea of the inexpressible 
misery which’ prevails among wide 
circles of the student-youth, who has 
learned of the appeals for help which 
come to the rectors and teachers in 
the universities, of how these young 


Relief | students are suffering from cold and 
jhunger and the dread of finding no 
-|sbelter, and yet compelled amid all 


‘this to continue their studies, will re- 
joice at the great-hearted action of 
our friend across the ocean. The won- 
derful .generosity of America ought 


jto prove an example to all those of 
_}us at home who have the means to 
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3 Chesterton, the Author, at -a Meeting of the 
se of Arts in London Claimed Spiritual Glory | 


dox. He proceeded to maintain that/ 
“the whole life consists of recovering | 


most timely and generous aid to : 
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I am very hopeful of a bright future 
for Ireland,’ remarked Mr. Blyth, 


up something that had been buried. | Minister of Trade, in an interview 


with a correspondent of The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. “There will be 
no objection,” he added, in reply to 
a question, “to Englishmen starting 
industries and business over here.” 


“I do not think,” Mr. Blyth said, 
“that there will be any increase of 
trade with America. Ireland, being 
mainly an agricultural ‘country, her 
imports will naturally be most mar- 
ketable in England. This will, in any 
case, conduce to friendship betweer 
England and ourselves, .and such 
friendship is essential to real prog- 
ress. 

“It is unlikely that duties will be 
levied on many imports, but the new 
government is free to inaugurate pro- 
tection if it proves to be necessary.” 

Replying to a question whether it 
was likely that a direct route would 
be opened between the United States 
and Ireland, Mr. Blyth said he had 
already been approached on this mat- 
ter. “There are two schemes,” he 
said, “which may be feasible. One is 
the development of Cove, County 
Cork, which could be carried. out by 
building a pier one mile below Queens- 
town and making a natural harbor 
into which. all the big liners could 
enter with safety. This would do 
away with the hitherto frequent neces- 
sity of taking passengers to and from 
their ship in a tender. The sailings 
to Liverpool would be lessened if this: 
scheme were: adopted, but it would 
save 24 hours for passengers bound 
for that destination, whith would 
obviously be a great advantage to trav- 
elders to and from the north of Eng- 
land, as well as to Irish passengers. 
The other scheme would be to make 
use of the natural deep channel of 


Fognes, on the Shannon. This would) 


not require a pier, but only a landing 
stage. In 1847, a commission was ap- 
pointed by the British government to 
report on the suitability of Irish har- 
bors, and it strongly recommended the. 
advantages of Fognes.” Mr. Blyth, 
however, is of opinion that the Cove 
scheme is the most likely to be carried 
out. ' “Only,” he remarked, “all these 
things are very much in the air at 
present.” , 


In-regard to.the fisheries, Mr. Blyth 
said this was a very big and impor- 
tant subject, and everything would go 
on as usual until after the general 
election. | 


Complete confidence was expressed 
by Mr. Blyth regarding a settlement 
of the labor troubles and of the differ- 
ences with the North of Ireland. “The 
boycott can be’employed again if nec- 
essary,” he added. This opinion .was 
interesting, especially as coming.from 
an Ulster Protestant who was reared 
in the North of Ireland. 

‘With regard to the two other Irish 
parties, the Unionists and the extreme 
Republicans, Mr. Blyth did not care 
to s@ay very much as to the’ latter. 
Regarding the former, he expected 
they would join in and support the 
government in power. In general, Mr. 
Blyth was extremely hopeful, both 
as to the existing situation and as 
to the future before Ireland. 


‘ 


Photogruphed for. ‘lhe Christian Science Monitor by permission of the artist 


“Sevareh” by Richard Carline 
SAMARRAH: REVERIE ON A 
MESOPOTAMIAN JOURNEY 


How an Airplane Revealed the Ruins of an Ancient 


Arab City, Aski-Baghdad, Lying Forgotten in © 


the Desert South of Samarrah 


The sun had just set at 6.30 as I) 
arrived at the informal station of 
Baghdad, and on inquiring of the sta- 
tion master was shown the caryiage 
that I was to occupy. The train con- 
sisted chiefly of cattle trucks in which 
passengers herded as best they could, 
but there were a few sleeping com- 
partments of a better type containing 
five couches each — two above and 
three below. At first one might have 
been surprised that there were no 
compartments with ordinary seats, but 
this one learned was due to the fact 
that the trains only run in the cool 
of the night. 

My Arab boy, having laid out my 
bedding on the couch, stowed under it 
all the rest of the baggage. He then 
filled my canvas chargil with water 
and tied it to the outside rail—this 
being invaluable, the water thus be- 
coming delightfully cool by means of 
evaporation. 

I gave myself over to a_ last 
look at Baghdad, set off with the 
splendor of a desert sunset; its green 
and blue tiled domes and minarets 
reflecting an iridescent light in con- 
trast to a red sky that seemed to 
glow like embers. Slowly the red 
gave way to yellow, yellow-green and 
green blue, and, finally, overhead, an 
indefinable violet—herald of the night. 


Pancake for Plate and Napkin 


At this point’a well-to-do Arab pas- 
senger entered; he was dressed in a 
yellow silk gown and sash, and the 
red fez of the upper classes, <A 
whistle sounded, and the remaining 
Arab fellaheen. with their carpet 
bundles scrambled on as the train be- 
gan slowly to draw away and out into 
the desert. There is a coolness that 
creeps over the earth at sundown and 
relinquishing my sun-helmet I stood 
on the door-rail and breathed of the 
refreshing air while looking across 
the dark expanse of nothingness; then 
returning to my’ couch I drew out 
of my food box some tinned things 
and commenced my evening meal. 
My Arab companion sat opposite me 
munching pieces of unleavened bread, 
torn from a large chupatti that lay 
like a pancake on his knee, and served 
both as‘a plate and a napkin—alter- 
nately taking of the olives and smoked 
foods that he had laid upon it and 
wiping his fingers on the outer edges. 

Soon we fell into conversation; he 
had often traveled to Mosul, had 
walked over to Nineveh and had seen 
Asshwe, about which places he gave 
me much information, and at Samar- 
rah, whither he was returning, he 
offered to be my host during the few 
days that. I intended breaking. my 
journey there. | 

“IT am. delighted to hear,” he said, 


problems. 


Distinctive Colored Silk 
*Sun-and-Rain” Umbrellas 


: Umbrellas with personality at White's. 
handles so interesting you'll enjoy carrying them. Striking 
evidence that the days of “peas-in-a-pod” umbrellas are over. 


It is becoming an established habit with many New Eng- 
landers to turn to White’s for the unusual umbrella, either to 
give a smart touch to one’s own costume or to solve. one’s gift 


If you cannot come in person, why not order by mail? 
Navy, Green, Purple, Brown 
$7.50, $8.50, $9.50, $10.00, $12.50, $15.00 to $35,00 


“Few-of-a-kind” 


ite Co. 


“that though you are traveling north 
you are not omitting to visit our city 
of Samarrah, which to you Europeans 
should give the most complete idea of 


an Arab city lost im the desert amid 


its battlemented walls; nor is that its 
only interest, for to us Arabs it is 
One of the five sacred cities, and we 
look one day for the reappearance 
there of the twelfth imam.” 


I had already visited the town sev- 
eral weeks before, but being inter- 
ested, questioned him further. 

“There is,” he continued, “a crack 
in the mosque beneath the golden 
dome, through which it is said he will 
appear and reestablish the rightful 
line of Mahommed’s descendants.” 


.  Rums of a Vast Town 

On my former visit I had been more 
struck by the town on account of its 
ancient origin, and that owing to the 
advent of the aeroplane the ruins of a 
vast town stretching for about 20 miles 
to the south of it had been discovered, 
which though indistinguishable on the 
ground, become plainly discernible 
from the air. Known as Aski-Baghdad, 
it was maintained that the successor 
of Harun El Rashid of Arabian Nights 


fame, the Caliph Mutasim, had -con-’ 


structed the city in 836 A. D. 100 miles 
and more from Baghdad. 

I questioned my friend about it, re- 
marking how strange it was that so 
vast a town and important a capital 
should have so completely disap- 
peared, to appear again 100 miles or 
so further south in the present-day 
Baghdad. 

“Ah,” he replied, “to us it is not 
strange, since should Allah wish it, 
he can change a town into desert in a 
night.” And truly the Arab brick 
quickly reverts to the soil from. which 
it is taken, and we are told the capital 
at that time continually shifted be- 
tween the two localities. 

This was, however, of no particular 
satisfaction to me and I returned to 
the western theories—how some in- 
deed maintained that no town of such 
proportions could have existed at that 
time, but that the town had—dArab 
fashion—moved sideways along the 


‘flying over it: 


banks of the river, growing up to the 
south as it fell into ruins to the 
north. 


A Planned City of Long Ago 


Others pointed to the remarkable 
regularity and spaciousness of its 
Planning, which I had also found to 
be most amazingly apparent when 
for toward evening 
the slanting rays of the sun show 
up each indentation in the sand, and 


which in its geometric planning 
might have resembled, in its day a 
miniature New York, the streets cut- 
ting each other at right angles. 


Stepping to the door I filled my 
glass with cold water from the 
chargil. and as my friend was not 
interested in my speculative trend of 
thought, I referred his attention to 
that curious tapering tower, spoken 
of as a Babylonian fire tower, which. 
still stands just outside the walls of 
Samarrah, but he only knew of it as 
a minaret, to which strange purpose 
it had later been converted. 


_At length we retired to rest and the 
train rattling on through the night 
mingled its joltings with our slumber. 

I awoke when light began to tinge 
the sky and illumine the compart- 
ment, nor was it long afterwards that 
the sun appeared above the horizon 
and with a dull red gleam cast a re- 
fiecting glitter from the golden dome 
of Samarrah. For the musings of the 
night had changed to actuality and 
were now transformed to brick and 


stone, and the tracings on an endless |, 


reveal on the earth a map of a town, | 


desert that stretched away into the 
distance. ; 


BRITISH WOMEN 
ARE SEEKING WORK 


Conference to Aid Idle Blames 
Foreign Policy 


LONDON, Feb. 7 (Special Corre- 


| spondence)—At a conference on ufn- 
‘employment 


among women, called 


by the Consultative Committee of 


‘Women’s Organizations, held in Lon- 


the platform included 
of the Conservative, 


don recently, 
representatives 


| Liberal, and Labor parties, and of a 


great variety of women’s organiza- 
tions. ; 
Mrs. Philip Snowden announced that 


|unemployment figures for women reg- 
listered at the exchanges at the end of 


December, 1921, were 385,000 wholly 
unemployed and 137,000 half em- 
ployed; the actual number of unem- 
ployed women was probably very 
much larger. She added that, in her 
view, there was no purely national 
solution to the problem, because un- 
employment was the result of bad 
trade, which in turn, was the result 
of -bad foreign policy. The imposition 
of enormous indemnities, she thought, 
acted as a boomerang upon the people 
who imposed them. 

Miss Macquire, representing the 
Association of Women Clerks and 
Secretaries, thought one of the causes 
of unemployment among women was 
inadequate general education. Men 
had, she affirmed, been undercutting 
the wage rates of women clerks in 
the city and elsewhere, yet within the 
last two years 9000 women clerks 
had been dismissed from government 
service. 

Mrs. Wintringham, M. P., said it 
was essential, she thought, that for- 
eign trade should be set going again, 
and that the credits to other coun- 
tries would do much to restore con- 
fidence. 

Resolutions were passed demanding 
the raising of the school-leaving age 
from 14 to 16 years, the provision 
of relief work suitable for women, 
the training and education of the 
workers during periods of unemploy- 
ment, and the provision of an im- 
proved insurance scheme. 


Persia and China Conclude Treaty 

GENEVA Switzerland, Feb. 3 (Special 
Correspondence)—Persia has communi- 
cated to the League of Nations the treaty 
concluded with China on June 1, 1920; 
Holland has signed the convention con- 
cerning women and children, and Norway 
has intimated that she could not accept 
without modification the agreement on 
commercial and consular reports with 
Poland and Dantzig. 
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‘For Automobile 
Running Board 


DO NOT GET CAUGHT 


out on thé road with an empty gas tank, or 
short of ofl or water. An emergency sup- 
ply on the running-board may save you 
many times its cost. 


The Disappearing Spout 
is an exclusive feature and wonderful con- 
venience in filling gas and oil tanks. . 
Write for catalog and prices. 
Woolwine Metal Products Company | 
Sth St. & Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
- ,. 
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Inviting Immediate 


Accessories are here. 


See the displays in 


modes. 
fashion. 


Hamburger’s Announces the 
Informal Presentation of 


Spring Fashions 


Authentic Interpretations of the Mode 


‘Once again Fashion has waved her wand and new Frocks— 
new Wraps—new Footwear — new Millinery — new Dress 


In every department there is pronounced evidence of Spring 
—the flash of new color in smart Blouses—a French tilt to 


a Spring hat proving the fascination of new Springtime 


Broadway, Eighth and Hill Sts., 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Choosing From the 


order to know the trend of 


For Better 
Office Equipment 
Pacific Desk Company 


420 S. Spring St. 
LOS ANGELES 
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Quality in Mens 


BROADWAY 


- MULLEN > BLUETT 


-Les Angeles - 


Wear Since 1883 


at‘ SIXTH 


Citizens’ National Bank 
Corner Fifth and Spring Streets. Los Angeles 
Capital: $1,800,000 
_ Resources $35,000,000.) 
‘Surplus and Undivided Profits $1,200,000 
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’. FINANCIAL, REAL ESTATE, SHIPPING 


Soviis statistics show con- 


able | increase in production of 
and oils, the latter part of 
notable in this respect. 

- Rugsian coal field, 


eeoo te 4,500,000 tons 
000 in 1921, to which 
400,000 tons from 
During the first part 
field was only sii 

, due: to lack of 
only 150,000 
was over 500,000 © 
ber more than 700,000. 
Wement was also shown‘ 
ney of workmen. * 
ount of coal | 
‘miners as in 
"1500 The avérage output 
tons gd ‘man in 


® ction shows ‘the same 
total output. in 1920 was’ 

tons; odeyeas production was 
Baku production dropped 
tons in 1920 to 2,600,000 
the Grozny product in- 
880,000 tons to 1,330,000, 
oy being ‘In excess of the 
uction at Baku, 
“showed 2650, 000 
ble increase aver pre- 


uetion in 1921 
r cent of pre- 
gave 105,000 
cal combine has, 


has led to. an sy 


ee 

are “panera ane ses and hur. 

1 furnaces will 

ut- continuation of con 
m will only pr 

nt of the pre-war output sheer 


- Textile Industry 
' of agricultural imple- 
“was valued at 2,800,000 
red with 50,000,000 
for 1922 antici- 
yalued at 8,500,000 
.. In 1921 iron ore produc- 
117,000 tons, compared with 

i383. . 


textile » industry produces: 

cent of the spre-war out- 

new economic policy has 

Production of 

pee risen to’55 per cent 
t 


922 fixes the but. 
pe between . 25,000,000 

s of material. 
‘of labor is increasing 

‘of the new economic 
teak the close of 1920 absenteeism 
was 22 per cent; 
“August, 1921, 59 per ‘cent 
} per cent. respectively. From 
er on the percentage showed 


NESS ITEMS 


by the United States Depart- 
2 ‘ment ‘of Commerce) 

mew year settlements 

. ut fewer failures. than were 

The of exchange in 


— ‘current were said to’ favor 


Sr. 


/ Brasiian situation ‘shows little 
buying and selling is still 
Exchange ‘is not yet firm 
rage gn hl ae aad | 

ekat wativs some lines, espe- 
Seaattuction and the large 

mnt | w rks , of the present ad- 


in Chile, reported to be im- 
stationary © 
in the nitrate trade 


“were fixed on 


terminate on June 30, 1922, 


tan at a there- 


conaitions in Mexiop 
Lceaeyved despite e fac 
ov gga seem a “ 

defections of small mili- 

| Ne the appearance of bands 
in gvarious parts of the 


men man eed in the 
rtunity for American 


oe re ae ‘machinery 
rehelt Pent in Ireland 


e who are interested in agri- 
, and it te believed that 


7 wR sales of American implements 
and machinery will follow if these prod- 
ucts are on display. 


The sugar consumption of ‘the United 
Kingdom for 1922 is given as 1,500,000 
tons, as against 1,420,000 tons in 1921, and 
@ pre-war consumption of 1,900,000 tons. 
It expected that the 1922 figure will be 
larger in case sugar gets the benfit of a 
lighter duty under the anticipated reduc- 
tion in British taxation in fhe next budget 
estimates. British refineries should melt 
about 1,100,000 tons this year, leaving 400,- 
000 tons of refined sugar to be imported, 
the bulk of Which must be drawn from 
American sources. 


With ‘ipcreasing’ exports and restricted 
imports, Yising prices for its raw products, 
‘land predictions of a further increase 
in the latter, together with lower prices 
both for staples and specialties than was 
current a month ago, and an improved 
exchange situation, the economic con- 
dition of Argentina has undergone con- 
siderable improvement since the first of 
the new year. 


The optimistic attitude in financial cir- 
cles previously reported from India has 
disappeared, money is tight, and there is 
much pessimism prevailing. The Bengal 
Government recently. offered the market 
three months’ treasury notes to yield 6 34 
per cent return. The official discount 
rate is 7 per cent. In the past 30 days 
dollar exchange declined from 362 to 354 
rupees per $100 (from $0.276 to $0.282 per 
A de Sterling exchange'‘is steady but 
dull. 3 | 


. 


The competition which American rail- 
way ties have to meet in the British 
market is the importation of Baltic pine 
ifrom Riga, Danzig and Memel. It is re- 
ported that Finnish ties are also com- 
ing into the market. At present the 
price c, i. f. London of Baltic pine ties 
is about $1.36 per tie; the price of long- 
leaf yellow pine is $1.58 and of Douglas 
fir $1:41:. This price is for a tie 9 feet 
by 10 by 5 inche&’&: For many years the 
trade has been accustomed to the Baltic 
wood, and it is generally believed that, 
the price being equal, the railway com- 
panies prefer the Baltic wood. Opinions 
differ as to why this is so. 


The economic situation in Japan shows 
distinctly favorable elements. Bank rates 
were lower than during the previous 
month and money was easier. Deflation 
| took. place to a considerable extent and 
the general financial situation improved. 
The condition of government finance, 
however, was more unfavorable and there 
were reports that the government con- 
templated a bond issue amounting to 
100,000,000 yen to retire the maturing is- 
sue. The improvement in genéral busi- 
ness conditions, slight as it may be, tends 
to bear out the prophecies which have 
become more frequent recently in com- 
mercial circles that Japan, the first coun- 
try to experience the full force of the 
world-wide business depression of 1920 
and ‘1921, may yet be the first country 
a return to economically sound condi- 
tions. 


Sisnevinnt new legislation has been 
passed by the Philippine Legislature 
amending the laws’ governing oil lands, 
the port of Manila and automobile reg- 
istration and operation. The-Legtslature 
has appropriated 20,000,000 pesos for ir- 
rigation, 18,000,000 for the University of 
Manila and has recommended the exten- 
sion of: the sim ee debt limit. 


World Textile Briefs 


(Reported by UnitedStates Department of 
~ = =" < Cofmmerce) 


‘The production of a new pedigree flax 
seed by the director of the Linen Re- 
search Association Institute near Lisburn, 
Ireland, is reported. This new seed yields 
80 per cent more. fiber than any other seed 
on the market and of a quality two 
grades higher n average, resulting in 
a return double that obtained from the 
Dutch flax seed hitherto used. Manufac- 


easily spun yarns are possible with the 
new seed. 


Machinery has been ordered and is on 
the way from Germany for a new woolen 
mill in Tammerfors, Finland. This mill 
will produce only high grade woolens and 
the most modern manufacturing methods 
will be utilized. 


‘The privileged position of Lyons textiles 
on the Irish market .before the war is to 
be regained ‘at all costs and it is pro- 
posed that French shippers carry all ex- 
penses of packing and insurance. Crépe 
de Chine, tulle, soft satins, the cheaper 
grades of silk of all kinds and muslins 
of French manufacture have a vogue in 
Ireland, and the superiority of these goods 
over those from Japan and China is 
sufficient to offset the advantages of low 
prices offered by exporters in the Orient. 


Shipments of cotton eloth from Great 
Britain in 1921 amounted to 2,902,659,000 
square yards, which without exception is 


years. The value per yard of cloth ex- 
-perted in 1921 showed a reduction from 
33.8c per yard in 1930 to 23.4c per yard 
in 1921. 

The heir apparent to the throne of 
Ethiopia wishes to install at Adis Abeda, 
Abyssinia, a mill for producing unbleached 
cotton sheetings from locally grown short 
staple cotton. The production required 
would be approximately 500 yards per 
day. “, . 


Large orders have been placed with the 
cotton mills of Lodz by traders from the 
eastern provinces. The textile mills are 
| operating to 90 per cent of capacity, and 
56 per cent of the wool industry is in op- 
eration. According to official statistics, 
} 24,000 workmen were employed in the 
cotton industry of Lodz in 1920, and in 
November, 1921, the number was 46,000. 


; 


tive measure. 


turers claim that more uniform and more. 


the smallest figure for more than 50. 


The number of iikipes employed in 
wool industry rose from 6000 in 1920, 
14,500 in November, 1921, 


A project for the construction in Poland 
of a cotton mill to be equipped with 200,- 
000 spindles,,75 looms, and, 24 printing 
machines, calling for an expenditure of 
$5,000,000, is under consideration. The 
project is well worked out as to details 
and the estimated annual production. will 
be about 60,000,000 meters of cotton goods 
such as muslins, printed calic cam- 
brics, etc., as formerly suppli from 
Russia. £. ‘ 


‘Large purchases of squirrel- and other 
skins from ‘the Chinese Government for 
shipment to the United States have re- 
cently been consummated. It is estimated 
that the total: value of -furs invoiced 
throfgh the Harbifi American Consulate 
for the last quarter of 1921 will total 
nearly $2 000, 000. ; 


From more active bidding at Shanghai 
auctions and greater evidence that short- 
ages in the intérior have been under- 
estimated, it .is evident that. after the 


Chinese New Year cotton gbdeds business: 


will be very active. "The Hankow market 


has recently shown considerable activity 


together with satisfactory clenranceg.. 


Total exports of woolen goods. from the 
Leeds district to the United States de- 
creased from $1,106,863 in 1920 to. $718,332 
in. 1921. Plain woolen cloth exports de- 
creased in value $199,946. In 1920, 97,023 
sq. yards were.sold at an average. price 
of $2.40 a yard, whereas in 1921 only 
24,985 .square yards were exported at an 
average of $1.32 per square yard. 


——— + 


During 1921, 150,000 bales of American 


cotton were imported into Shanghai, China, 
in the.« cotton yarn} 0 


A favorable turn 


market of Japan recently was due to the 
fact that December output was less than 
anticipated. 


MARKET OPINIONS 


’ Paine, Webber & Co., Boston, say: 
Some time between March 10 and March 


20- we look for a reaction of some pro- | 


portions, such reactions occurring with 
more or less regularity during the month 
preceding quarter days—January, April, 
July and October 1. Being caused by} 
technical reasons, they should be taken 
advantage of to make purchases, when 
the general trend appears to be upward, 
at present. The granger roads, Matl 
order houses and farm machinery manu- 
facturers would seem to be first in order, 
to benefit by the great improverent 
taking place’ in agriculture, both as to 
cereal prices and’ prospective good crop® 


Hayden, Stone & OCo., Boston Events in 
the general stock market continue .to be 
mainly of a constructive nature. Decidedly 
the first in importance is the rise in value 
of farm products. At this time of year 


its influence is, perhaps, chiefly psychologi- 


cal, yet its effect in producing a more 
cheerful atmosphere in the agricultural 
sections, in the holding out of promise for 
better returns ne£t year, is bound to be 
very great. There is also less probability 
of a bonus bill in a form carrying larger 
taxation. 
will be generally regarded as a construc- 
If we 
result of the war, an enormous tonnage 
of ships on hand, there might be some 
question whether such a %ill, which is, 
in its essence, indirect taxation in favor 
of ship owners, were to the best advan- 
tage. Inasmuch as the tonnage is already 
in existence, itis surely far wiser to 
evolve: ‘some: plan. by which it may. be 
usefully employed than ‘to allow it to 
fall apart through disuse. In short, here 
is an asset already in existence, and it is 
to ‘the benefit of all to spend a reason- 
able amount to put it in service. Indeed, 
the cost in the proposed form. would, 
doubtless, be much less than in continued 
government operation. 


Another hopeful sign is the report that 
the leading factor in the steel industry 
is operating at better than 60 per cent 
capacity. This means a tonnage equal to 
100 per cent of pre-war figures. The con- 
tinued rise in foreign exchange attests the 
continued recovery abroad. The passing 
of some additional dividends is rather 
belated recognition of the disastrous 
times through which the country has 
passed in the last two years. Profits, 
to be sure, are still meager, but probably 
there will be very few more dividend re- 
ductions. While the news then is gener- 
ally reassuring, 
is being steadily gained, it is also to be 
remembered that even more progress than 
has yet been made industrially has pre- 
viously been discounted—marketwise. No 
doubt advantage is being taken by those 
who. had foreseen improvement to realize 
to some extent on their foresight. After 
six months it would not. be surprising if 
there were a hesitation for a few weeks, 
perhaps some recession, but there is no 
reason to suppose but that, after some 
digestive pause, the constructive move- 
ment will be resumed. There is nothing 
to indicate, either industrially or financi- 
ally, that we have, by any means, reached 
the crest of the upswing. 


Elmer H. Bright & Co.: Considerable 
irregularity of prices has marked the 
course of securities during the past week 
and indications of profit-taking here and 
there seem somewhat apparent. Sales 
have hovered around 1,000,000 shares a 
day with but slight changes in the aver- 
age level,of prices. Indications that gen- 
eral business is improving are more and 
more frequent; which improvement has 
already been presaged by the rise ‘in the 
stock market which has continiued with 
no important interruption ‘since last fall. 
Barring reactions which may from tirhe 
to tjme occur in the market, owing to its 
technical position, we think that securi- 
ties will continue to reflect these tter- 
ments of conditions béth here and a d. 


” FEWER DLE CARS AS COAL STRIKE LOOMS 
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in the number of cars 
‘8 per mile shdw a close 
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weather. | 
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“of loaded cars has steadily increased, when e falling off 
would generally be expected. This gain has been widely 
heralded as a sign of industrial revival, but a pape: 
‘erable part of it is the result of preparations for the 

} Strike, which is expected to take place in the union dh a 
- on April 1. Cars are being employed-not only for trans- |* 
_}{portation, but also for the. storage of | 

-} mumber of closed cars afé used for th 
to prevent theft and deterioration from action of. the. 


, and a 
lattér purpose 


\ 


my 


to the Fish Pier today. Prices continue 
low. Arrivals: 
pounds, \schooners Ruth: & Margaret 
46,400, Margaret L.,.12,800, and Marie 
7000. Most of the two latter ships were’ 
flounders. The trip of the Roseway did 
not sell owing to the lack of. demand. 
Sales to wholesale dealers: Haddock 
1%@2%e a pound; 


weeks, at Gloucester. 


potnds of frésh fish.at Gloucester to- 
day. ¢ There were, no other arrivals. 


peeted to arrive here. tomorrow on the 


oft§ “week since September, . 1919, and 
were mostly haddock and codfish from 


farrivals with 4,460,000 pounds, com- 
pared ‘with 53 vessels with 3,511,300 
pounds for the corresponding ‘period 
| of last year. 


arrivals 
against 494 vessels with 24,289, 250 
pounds for the corresponding period 
of 1921. 
were in biz demand. About 500,000 
pounds were sold for splitting at 
Gloucester at $1.80@2.00 per cwt. for 
large cod; $1.35@1.50 for market cod 
and $1 for haddock. 
brought to Boston for the week was 
‘g6 great that this half million pounds 
counld not be sold here. 
the plentiful supply, it is reported 
that haddock will drop to 75 cents per 
cwt. for splitting. 


ship Ninian, which sailed from New 
York today for London, will take out 


The consignment, 
four crates, comes from Waterbury, 
Me., and is destined for John D. Ham- 
lyn, 
Street, 
Maine apples arrived at the ship with 
the porcupines, for their subsistence 
during the voyage. 
ant has been assigned to the task of 
caring for them on the voyage. 


The plan for a ship subsidy 


id not have, as a }’ 


New York today on the White Star 
Line Steamer Celtic, for Queenstown 
and. hiverpool are: 
iels, secretary of the American Em- 
bassy at Brussels, Mrs. Daniels and 
their two children. 
Celtic’s first cabin list are: Mr. and 
Mrs. W. C. Bacon of Millbrook, mM. mes 


of. New York and Mrs. W. Nelson L. 
West of Philadelphia. 


raw wool, 12,000 bales reached Boston 
today from Australia on the British 
steamer Tresithney, consigned to Bos- 
ton wool merchants. 
had 300 casks of pelts and 380 bales of 
hemp for Boston in additon to con- 
siderable cargo that will be taken to 
New York. 


|New England” is having its effect for 
the White Star-Dominion Line steam- 
ship Canada, sailing from Portland to- 
day carried a large number of pas- 
sengérs, among them several Boston 
people. 
000 tons, is well known locally for 
she was the vessel which inaugurated 
the Dominion Line service between 
Liverpool and Boston several years 
azo. 
land service in conjunction with the 
Vedic and Regina. 
vessel and a sister ship to the new | 
steamer Pittsburgh, will make her 
first sailing from Liverpool March 16, 
and will sail from Portland April. 1. 
She is a vessel of-16,500 tons and 
has accommodations for 624 cabins 
and’1800 third-class passengers. 
Vedic, sailing from Portland April 22, 
will go to Bremen. 


and ground, we believe, 


Charleston. 


and Kingston, Jam. 


a large} 


- PROD UCE 


(Quotations are is aaneuy wholesale. Re- 
tailers must expect to pay more for small 
) 


Str. Roseway 59,700}. ot 
Apples—Baldwin, No. 1, $6@$9 barrel; 


No... 2, $4@$6.50; northern spy, $5@$8; 
}Ben Davis, $4. 50@ $6; Stark, $4.50@$7; 
russets, $4@$7; farm and bushel boxes, 
$1.50@$3.50; western, box, $3@$4.50. Re- 
ceipts, 187 barrels, 756 boxes. 


Beans—New York and Michigan choice 
pea at $6.50@$6.75 per 100 pounds; fair to 


‘SHIPPING NEWS - ‘| 


Four trips of fresh fish were Bien 


large cod 3%@ 


“44%c; market cod 2£3; pollock 4%; | white at $6.50; yellow eyes, choice at $8@ 
hake 1@5; cusk 1@1%; floundere 2.6) $8.25; fair tq good at $7.50@$7.75; red 
@5: gray soles 4 and halibut 20. kidney at $8@$8.25; fair to good at $7.25@ 


‘$7.50; dried Canada green peas at $6@ 


) 
Preparations are being made by $6.50; native dried green peas at $6.25@ 


$6.50; California 4i 9@$9.25. Re- 
fishermen for the mackerel season, the | ceipts, beans, 224 bushels. — 
first’ vessel to. fit out being the| pitter — Peaksehedsatra, ‘$@ase 
; schooner Constellation, Capt. Ambrose | poxes and prints, 40@4Ic: firsts, 35@37c: 
Fleet, whith will start preparing for. seconds, 32@38e: held’ -extra, 35144@36c: 
this Branch* ‘of fishing within Senes: ae 33@35c. Receipts, 197,791 
pounds 


Cheese—Held extra at. 233% @405 firsts, 
21@23c; choice fresh at 2114@22c; firsts, 
at 20@2Ic; fair to good at 15@19c; Young 
America at 22@23c. Receipts 242 boxes. 

Corn—Carload prices in transit: No. 2 
yellowris quoted at 79@80c; No. 3 yellow 
at 78@79c. Corn products per 100 pounds : 


“Gill lotta landed about 70, 000 


The regular lobster season opened 


in Nova Scotia March 1, it was an- 

ellow ranulated 
nomen: today by* the Boston . Fish poltea as $1. 70. spa ry cg nl aero? 
Bureau and some shipments are ex- bushels. 


Eggs—Fancy hennery ahd nearby 38@ 


Yarmouth: steamer. }39e ; eastetn extras, 34@35c; western ex- 

q : tras, 34@35; western extra firsts, 31@ 

Receipts of groundfish- at Boston ; 32c; western firsts, 29@30c. Receipts 4625 
this week were the largest for any | cases. 


Flour—Carload . prices, mill shipments 
per 196 pounds in sacks:: Spring patents 
iat. $8.25@$9.50 for standard and $9.60@ 
$9.85 for special short; hard winter pa- 
tents at ;$7.50@$8.50; soft winter patents 
at $7.50@$8.50; soft winter straights at 
$6.25@$7.50; soft winter. clears at $5.25@ 
$6.25; rye flour, white patent at $6.25@ 
$6.50. Receipts, 2580 barrels. 


Hay and Strav-—Carload prices: No. 1 
timothy at $30@$31; No. 2 timothy at 
$28@$29; No. 3 hay at $24@$25; shipping 
hay at $20@$22; clover, mixed, at $26@$29; 
poor and damaged at $16@$19;.rye straw 
at $34; oat straw. at $22. Receipts, 13 
cars hay, no straw. 

Millfeed—Carload prices in transit: 
Spring bran is quoted at $35.60@$36 for 
pure, with standard at $85@$35.25; winter 
bran at $35.25@$36.50; middlings at $35.25@ 
$38; mixed feed at $36@$39; cottonseed 
meal at $48@$56; stock feed ‘at $33: oat 
hulls at $16; hominy feed at $29.25; gluten 
feed at $39.80; gluten meal at $49. 53; lin- 
seed meal at $61. Receipts none, 


Oats—Carload prices in transit: 


are quoted at 59@60é ‘for fancy 40 to 42 
pounds, 58@59c for fancy 38 to 40 pounds: 


off-shore grounds. There ‘were ‘79 


From Jan. 1 to date, 423 


brought 17,073,761 pounds 


- Prices were low and fish 


The surplus 


Owing -to 


The Atlantic Transport Line steam- 


a novel consignment of freight, con-|55@56c for regular 38 to 40 pounds; 54@ 
sisting of 24 down east porcupines.|55c for regular 36 to 38 pounds; and 
which is housed in| ®854c for regular 34 to 36 pounds. Oat- 


meal, for 90 pounds in sacks, rolled $2.5; 
cut and ground $3.02. Receipts, oats, 
12,655 bushels. 


Potatoes—Green Mts. $1.85@$2 per 100- 
pound bag; Spauldings, $1.80@$1.85; cob- 
blers, $1.50@$1.75 : sweets, $1.85@$2 ham- 
per. Receéiipts, 9810 bushels... ~ 


Poultry—Northern and eastern chickens, 
large, 35@40c; medium, 26@30c; large 
fowl, 30@32c; medium, 28@30¢; squabs, 
$9 to $10 per dozen; western ‘boxes 
fowls, large, -31@32c; medium, 29@30c: 
small, 26@30c; western barrels large 
fowls, 30@31c; medium, 29@30c;: ‘small, 
23@27c; live fowl, 30@32c; live chickens, 
28@30c. Receipts, poultry, 2034 packages. 

Refined sugar—The American and Re- 


a naturalist of 22 St. George 
London. Three barrels of 


A special attend- 


Among the passengers sailing from’ 
Thomas L. Dan- 


Others on the/| at 5.20¢ per pound, less 2 per cent for cash. 


“Vegetables—Beets, $1@$1.25 box: cab- 
bage, Danish, $2.50 bbl; Savoy, $1.75@$2.50 


Mr. and Mrs. W. Constable, Mrs. L. bbl; carrots, $1.50@$1.75 box; celery, 
Crosby and Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Jaeckel | white, $2.50@$3 box; cucumbers, $5@$14 
box; eggplant, $4@$5 ert; lettuce, 75c@ 


$1.25 box; peppers, $3@$4.50 crt; radishes, 
$2@$2.25 box; squash, 4@6c pound :/toma- 
toes, hothouse, 25@50c Ib; turnips, yellow, 
75c@$1 box; white cape, $1° per 100-pound 
bag; rutabagas, 140-pound sacks, $1.50@ 
$2.25; cauliflower $1.25@$2. 50 ert; parsnips 
$1.25@$1.50 box; spinach,’ Texas, $2.50@ 
$2.75 basket ; string beans, $2@$4 basket; 
onions, native, $3.50@$4.50 box ; Ct. Valley, 
No.1, $8.25@8.50 per 100-pound bag; Span- 
ish Valencia, $8@$8.50 case. 


SHOE BUYERS 


Baltimore, Md.—I. Spear of Lombard 
Mail Order Cempany; Essex. \ 

Chicago, Ili—Samuel Kolker; United 
States. 

Cleveland, O.—Mr. Hague 
Company; Essex. 

Havana, Cuba — Ramon 
Essex. 

Havana, Cuba—Ramon Abauin of Vi- 
cinte Abadin & Co.; Touraine. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—J. L. Curran of L. 
L. Ayer Company; Essex. 

New York City—W. J. Finn of Charles 
Williams Stores, Columbia Street. . 

Portland, Ore.—Mr. Hargrave of Meyer 
& Frank; Avery. ~ * 

Savannah, Ga.—D. Raskin of ‘National 
Shoe Company; Essex. 

St. Louis, Mo.—H. Vinsonhaler of Vin- 
sonhaler Shoe Conipany; Tour. : 

Sydney, <Aust.—T. Walker of lark 
Foy’s, Ltd.; United States. 


Despite the heavy duty on imported 


The vessel also 


Apparently the slogan “Sail from 


of the Baily 


The Canada, a vessel of 10,- Menendez; 


She is now running in the Port- 


The latter, a new 


The 


| FOREIGN MAIL CLOSING 


Maiis for foreign countries will close 
at the Central Post Office in Boston at 
‘the following hours: 

SATURDAY, MARCH 4 

Cuba, 12 noon, 4 and 9 p. m. 

Bocas del Toro, ‘also letter mail 
‘Panama, 
New Orleans, 9 p. m.« 

Japan, Korea and China (pecially ad- 


STEAMERS DUE AT BOSTON. 
TODAY 
Scythi§n, from London. 
gh from Rotterdam. 
est Kebar, from Rotterdam. § ‘° 
Edgar Luckenbach, from Pacific ports. 
ga Maersk (Dan.), from Copen- 


for 


n. 
Sussex, from Australia. 


) dressed, ordinary mail), 4 p. m., via 
Banda, from the Far East. 33° Wh , ; 
Tresithney (B.), from Adelaide, via | 5e@ttle. 5. eatjand Montana. 

Cristobal. nye = . Bc 
Romeo,.from Calcutta. 
ee from Manchester. WEATHER 
Chattanooga City, from Pacific ports. Boston ‘and. vicinit 

y: Rain, sleet or 
Roseric, from Calcutta and Columbo. snow this afternoon and tonight; prob- 


Lake Elsmere, from Jacksonville and ably clearing Sunday morning: not much 


change in temperature; strong easterly 
winds and gales shifting to northwest late 
tonight. 

Southern New England: Rain, sleet or 
snow this afternoon and tonight; prob- 
ably clearing Sunday morning; not much 
| change in temperature; strong ‘easterly 
'winds“and gales, shifting to northwest 
late tonight. - 

Northern New England: Snow tonight; 
probably clearing Sunday: warmer to- 
night in New Hampshire apd Vermont; 
increasing easterly winds, shifting - the 
north west. 


Belgian, from Antwerp. 

Bonheur, from South American pors.. 

Thomas Pf. Beal, from Pacific ports. 

Herman Winter, from New York. 

Prince George (Br.), from Yarmouth,. 
me 


SUNDAY 
__ Neponset, from Pacific ports. 
* -San Mateo, from Port Limon, C. R., 


H. F. Dimock, from New York. 

. MONDAY 
Hawaiian, from Pacific ports. ‘ 
Virginia; from Sarpsborg, Norway. 
Blair, from Alexandria, Egypt. | 


Bornholm, from ‘St. Johns, Newfound- Boston Temperatures 


land, and Halifax, N.S. : Official 
Nacoochee, from Savannah. Sp. F “ 
Gloucester from Baltimore and Norton. | A.M. cccccs eeee 34 13 TOOT .nwnccesres 4% 
Conehatta, from Manchester, Eng. Other Cities, S a. m. 
; _“ TUESDAY Albany ,...¥«s;-. 16 Nantucket 2....: 36 
_Clan Kennedy; from Calcutta. -’ Buffalo pes. 34 New. Orleans.... 60 
Moorish Pri from the Far East. Chicago «..ges-« 32 New York 


Mackinaw, from Hamburg. , “ 4Q- Philadelphia... 


WEDNESDAY 


| Denver ~.<<iee- 
Hatteras Pewee 


Hellenes, from ‘Brazilian Ports. | | Jacksonvilly .... 50 S&n. Franeisco. . 
THURSDAY | Kansas City . ee at. Louls........ . 28 | 
'Mémphia -..:.1.. 30 Seattle. ..... vane 361 
ee eer J... |Monteeal 2.002. 24 Waahington. «34 
-Argentine heae. : oh Gn 3 
ake et | | Almanac, March 4 
tine Government’ will probably. be offered | Sun rises..6:17 a.m.. Sun.sets. 5:38 p.m. 
in New -York soon by a banking group./ Length of day... -).......+---.. 1lh. 22m. 
The lean is &aid to be for five years and | High water..../:.2:s.. 2:50 a.m. 3:14 p.m. 
cco mapa hate Be 0 J | Light vehicle Jamps..........+. -6308 p.m. 
Pe : . , i 
. or semis A 3 ms : sik 
5 SagaMaeua eS. ik -stadag * “ $ z . = ape 


Oats’ 


vere quote granulated and fine as a basis 


P. oe of Somerville, 


Canal.Zone and Costa Rica, via | 
} 


60~ Portiand,. Me.. 24 | 


REAL ESTATE 


The _ five-story, brick and. stone 
apartment building numbered 536 
Commowealth Avenue, opposite Ken- 
more Station, Back Bay, has been pur- 
chased by John Dow from Delia. A. 
Malley. There are 34 suites and two 
stores in the building. The property 
is assessed for $125,000, of which 
$40,000 is on the 6154 square feet 


of land. Henry W. Savage, Inc., were 
the brokers. 
: BROOKLINE 


Carlton Hunneman* has purchased 


;-}the property, 107 Upland Road, from 


Kenneth Moller. The property consists 
of a large, single house and 9624 
square feet’ of land. Of the total 
assessment of $15,000, a value of $10,- 
000 is placed on the house. The new 
owner will alter and occupy. George 
S. Parker and Henry W. Savage, Inc., 
were the brokers. 


+ + - 


ALLSTON AND BRIGHTON 


Sale is reported of a parcel on Com- 
monwealth Avenue, corner of Reeds- 
dale and Chester streets, numbered 34- 
36 Reedsdale, consisting of a double 
frame house and a stable. J. F. Rud- 
nick buys from Charles A.’ Dodge, and 
will raze the present buildings and 
erect. four apartment houses. The es- 
tate has a frontage of 200 feet on 
Commonwealth Avenue and contains 
18,875 square feet of land. It is un- 
derstood that the parcel brought more 
than double the assessed valuation of 
$29,900. “Henry W. Savage, Inc., ne- 
gotiated the sale. 

The same office has sold for Samuel 
Lebowich the vacant lot of land on 
G'enville Avenue, corner of Quint Ave- 
nue, in the same district. This prop- 
erty contains 19,548 square feet of 
land, being assessed for $11,200. The 
new owners, Simon Rudnick and 
Joseph M. Druker, will erect several 
suite apartments on the site. 

Daniel J. Cronin has sold for the 
Guaranty Trust Company the property 
at the corner of Commonwealth Ave- 
nue and Cummings Road, Brighton, 
containing about 7127 square feet of 
land, and the property numbered 1688 
Commonwealth Avenue, containing 
about 16,952 square feet, making a 
total of 24,079 square feet, all being 
assessed for $16,000. The purchaser is 
the Fisher Hill Realty Corporation 
which has bought for investment and 
improvement. 

CAMBRIDGE SALES 


The office of Benjamin P. Ellis and 
Edward A. Andréws reports the sale 
of a lot on Brattle Street, next to 
No. 180, the residence of Edgar Pierce, 
who takes title from Mrs. Sarah H. 
Richardson. The parcel contains 
about 12,000 square feet. 

Property at 318 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Cambridge; belonging to Bertha 
W. Russell, -has been purchased. by 
Mary C. Harnedy through Henry W. 
Savage, Int. The valuation is $3800, 
of which $3200 is on the land. 

The estate of Samuel Chew of 
Philadelphia has given title to the 
Cambridge Securities Company, Inc., 
of Cambridge, to three parcels of land 
on Church and Palmer Streets, as fol- 
lows: 42 Church Street, corner of 
Palmer, containing 7400 square feet 
of land, with a frame carriage house 
and dwelling; 35 Church Street, con- 
taining 8403 square feet, with a frame 
stable building; 27-33 Church. Street, 
containing 4210 square feet, with two 
brick buildings. These properties are 
valued by the assessors at $36,500. 
The new owners buy for investment. 
The sale was negotiated through the. 
office of Benjamin P. Ellis and Ed- 
ward A. Andrews. 

MEDFORD TRANSFERS 


The .Edward T. Harrington Com- 
pany has sold for George W. Wood- 


‘land and Henry W. Jackson, trustees, 


an estate on Jackston_ Road near 
Grove Street, comprising a new stucco 
dwelling house containing seven 
rooms together with 7000 square feet 
of land. 
who will 
occup 


Chandler, trustees, the same company 
has sold the estate at 33 Thatcher 
Street, Medford, consisting of a mod- 
ern eight-room, frame dwelling and 
7200 square feet of land. The pur- 
chaser was Richard J. Collins. 

For Carl O. Childs sale is reported 
of a building -lot corner of Gleason 
and Madison streets, containing 6000 
square feet. The purchaser was J. 
Frederick Holmes, who will imme- 
diately erect a residence. 

WINCHESTER SALES 


Property at 29 Cross Street, Win- 
chester, has been sold through the 
Charles G. Clapp Company to, Fred 
Mafera for Hilda Josephson. There 


‘is a modern home and one acre of 


land. 
Sale is rehorded for Dr. J. Churchill 


Hindes of the estate at 8 Cliff Street, 
Winchester, comprising a frame 
dwelling house, containing 10 rooms 
and 20,000 square feet of land. The 
total assessment is $9900. The pur- 
chaser was Albert C. Capron of Man- 
chester, N. H., who has taken posses- 
sion and will occupy. The Edward 


T. Harrington Company made the! 


sale. 

The same company reports the | GARDEN — 
transfer of an eight-room frame} 

dwelling with 5675 square feet of 


land, in the same town. 
chaser was C. Louise Colton. 
PEMBROKE AND SCITUATE 


A 38-acre farm on Washington 
Street, Pembroke, has been sold 
through the office of Charles G. Clapp 


aes ee ee 


C. W. Whittier & Bro. 
REAL ESTATE BROKERS 
82 Devonshire St., Boston 


CO, W. Whittier Telephone Main 7820 
A. BR. Whittier, Jr. Private Branch Exchanges 


Members Real Estate Breheuge 


INSURANCE 


RIcE AND WHITNEY - 
71 Kilby St., Boston ~ 


Phone Main 6616 


Satiactr service .and right ‘athe: 


The purchaser was Esther. 


For * William F. Bates and Henry S. 


The pur-’ 


Company to Adelberg Roberts. Olaf 


Olson relinquishes title. 
Frederick W. Sumner, trustee of 


ithe estate of Maria T. Sumner, has 
s0ld a valuable building lot located 
directly on the . water, at North 
Scituate Beach, to George Barnum of 
Brookline. The land is located on 
Surfside Road with a 100-foot front- 
age on the ocean and containing in 
all 17,582 square feet. The purchaser 
will erect a summar home. Clark & 


,Quiner were the brokers. 


Another sale is recorded by the 
Same brokers in the same district, on 
Ocean Avenue. Deborah A. Merritt 
has transferred to Gertrude D. Everett 
of Malden an eight-room house with 
27,563 feet of land and a garage. 

OTHER DISTRICTS 


Sale is reported of the home of 
William B, and Grace Bullerwell, at 
51 Fountain Road, Arlington Heights, 
the property being deeded to Edward 
Mueller. Charles G. Clapp Company 
were the brokers. 


Four lots of land on the Palfrey 
Estate, Belmont, have been sold this 
week to. V. E. Roberts. The aggregate 
area is 23,750 square feet. Hdward T. 
Harrington Company ‘negotiated: the 
sale 

This company, acténg for the trus- 
tees of the Wollaston Land Company, 
also reports transfer of three lots 
containing 15,000 square feet on North 
Central Avenue and Elmwood Avenue. 
Wollaston, to James H. Broughton, 
who will start builidng at once. 


SUFFOLK REGISTR¥ TRANSFERS 


The following list comprises the latest 
recorded property transfers taken from 
the files of the Boston Real Estate Ex- 
change: 


BOSTON (City Proper) 


Vm. J. Stober to Wm. H. Agry, trustee ; 
Secbwotha Street; q. 


Dudley L. Pickman to Anne M. Bran- 
denburg; Audubon Road and Jersey 


Dudley L. Rickman to Anne M. Bran- 
denburk; Audubon’ Road and Jeraey 
Street; q. 


Henry Parkman to Maswaret L. O’Don- 
nell;.Audubon Road; q. 


Delia A. Malley to Frederick E. John- 
ston; Commonwealth Avenue; q. 


Frederick E. Johnston to Fred W. 
Warner ; Commonwealth Avenue; q. 


James F. Bell to Robert M. Johnson 
et ux.; Dartmouth Street; q. 


Ellen S. Dixey et al. to Harétourt 
Amory; Jersey Street; q. 

Harcourt Amory to Anne M. Branden- 
burg; Jersey Street and Audubon Road: q. 
Frederic Amory to Anne M. Branden- 
burg; Audubon Road; q. 

Henry Cc. Brookings to Ella J. Toy et 
al.; Newcomb Street; q. 
Frances Kass to Samuel 
Brighton Street; q. 

Philip F. Ripley to City of Boston; 
Stuart Street and Grenville Place: w. 
Frances A. Wheeler to James H. Mac- 
Kay ; St. Botolph Street; q. 

Abraham Danzig to George Ladd et al. 
Carver Street; 

John Glover to Edith M. 
Commonwealth Avenue 
Street; q. 


Goldman ; 


Dennison : 
and Sherborn 


SOUTH BOSTON 


Annie F. Novak to Wm. F. Novak: 
Dunham Street and Columbia Road; gq. 


ROXBURY , 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
clety to Eloyde E.. Keefe; Circuit Street: 


d. 

Mary M. Cullinane to Henry G. Dooley ; 
Wyman Street; w. * 

Henry G. Dooley to Thomas P. Cullinane 
et ux; Wyman Street; rd. 

Frank A. Conners to Edw A. Meany ; 
Circuit and Fenway Streets d Cathedral 
Court; q. 

Mathilde F. Flygare to Frank R. McCul- 
lough et ux; St. James Street; q. 

Bessie Burrows, to Morris Adams; Vine 
and Forest Streets; q. 

Trs. of Donation to the Prot. Episcopal . 
— to Samuel Cain; Greenville Street : 


DORCHESTER 


Louis Berman to Rachel Glass; 
lender Street; q. 

Clara F. Wallace, trustee, to Peter J. 
Rigney ; Geneva Avenue; q. 

John E. McNulty to Peter G. Hender- 
son; Lonsdale Street; q. 

George H. Priesing to George W. Pries- 
ing; Dorchester Avenue; q. 

Israel Conviser to Joseph Stern; Mor- 
ton Street ; qd. 


Cal- 


BRIGHTON 


Florence S. H. Taylor to Florence 8S. H. 
Taylor, trustee; Commonwealth Av- 


nue; q. 

Archibald C. Hardy et al., to Standard 
Oil Company of New York; Washington 
and Winship streets; w. 

Guaranty Trust Company to Fisher Hill 
Realty Company; Commonwealth Avenue 
and Wilson Park; Commonwealth Avenue 
and Cumings Road, three lots; q. 


BUILDING NOTICES 
The office of the Boston Building Com- 


mission today posted the following list ° 


of permits to construct, alter or repair 
buildings. Location, owner, nature of 
work and architect are named in the 
order here given: 

Blue Hill Avenue, 320; ward 18; Samuel 
S. Kabatznick ; alter store and dwelling. 

Washington Street, 404-426; ward 5: 
Boston Real Estate Trust; alter store. 

North Centre Street, 12-16; ward 5; A. 
C. Ratshesky; alter stable. 


School Street, 7; ward 5: Charles 
Weegham: sign on store. 
North Street, 16-18; ward 5: Aetna 


Wrecking Co. take down—storage. 


eae -——. 


DREEAS @ 


Is the best 
Garden Book 
we have ever 
published. Its 224 large 
| pages show in colors and by 
many photo-engravings the 
true form of the Vegetables 
and Flowers offered. It also gives ex- 
pert cultoral directions which will assure 
you a successful garden this year. 
’ 


It offers the best Vegetable and Plewer 


Seeds; Lawn Grass and Agricultyral 
Seeds; Garden Requisites: Plants ef all 
kinds. including the ne Roses, 


Dablias, Hardy Perennials. ete. 
\ y 


A copy mailed free if you mention 
this publication, — ‘ 


HENRY A. DREER 


1-716 Chestaut St.. Philedeiphie, Pa. ; 
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iting of Studebakes, 3 in| 


Now York Gives Unsteady. 
Tone | to Trading ty 


ahtomoni ates and their spe- 


were the center of an active 

g fhovement during today’s sbort 
market session, the reaction ex- 
to oils and equipments, Stude- 

r lost 2 points, Chandler and U.S. 
re ¥ to. 1%, Mexican Petroleum, 
ce ou, Pure Oil, American Yoco- 
Baldwin Locomotive, Republic 


1, ‘American Sugar, International 


er and United Fruit also falling 


rails, especially Missouri Pa- 
_and preferred, and Kan- 
ern were wees 

t “ Arbor common 
% w Several of the ~eblt only 
Gas were strong. 


vy. | | 

400,000 shares. 
Bonds Up 

rise in Mexican Govern- 
t 5s was the early feature of to- 
ay’s quiet and uneven bond market. 
4s, French.7%s and 8s, Bel- 
a oe and San Paulo 8s were frac- 
higher. Chinese Railway 5s, 
! Zurich 8s and Swedish 6s 
sient. Domestic issues were 
guul Pennsylvania General 5s, 
| Consolidated 6s and Amer- 
e 6s making moderate 
- Liberty issues were dull 


orem fos; 
~*~» DO FINANCING 


‘The United States Geveronient: will 
jo further short-term financing in the 
| It is likely that it will 
large block of new certificates 
» bearing 4% per cent. 
will mature March 15 gov- 
treasury bills amounting to 
,000. Three Assues ‘ma- 
as follows: 
Total 

$288,501,000 

116,891,000 

124,572,000 


$529,964,000 


td _ , | 4 
ee vas 
tag J : 
4 Bersereserseorce 


cs The government will probably issue: 


certificates to take care of the 

maturities. 

* March 15, also, the initial in- 
due on 1921 taxes. 


at 


_ FINANCIAL NOTES 


Shipping Board has sold to the 

Steamship Company (Admiral 

) the steamship Great Northern for 
-2. 


oe “The OR mills of Nelson U. White 
Son ‘Company at Winchendon, Mass., em- 
600 and operating only three days 
for several months, resumes full 
Monday. . 
. or syndicate is being formed by A. Iselin 
& Co., Hemphill, Noyes & Co., and Halsey, 
bs & Col, to offer 25,000,000 franes’ of 
Age * per cent bonds, foreign series, of the 
a “a ‘idi railroad of France. 
one ‘Manchester Ship Canal bsapnipainy s 
report showed 
with a balince after fixed 
of £247,820. oll-paying mer- 
cha was 3,293,670 tons in 1921, com- 
pared with 4,387,363 tons in 1920. 
5 _ Eastern railroads have filed tariffs with 
me ) Interstate Commerce Commission, re- 
the rate on sugar from New York 
T > from 63 cents to 60 cents, mak- 
r the rate : the same‘ as that from is 
7 me hearing on the change has 
poned until April 10. 
believe the government will 
> New Haven road a loan of 
Legge-toeg intended to meet April 
| um now expected 


in ol Commerce Commission 


10 per -cent of $27,582,163 | 


Sables bids o eh Bee issue 

nd a loan due tn 1 ew York April 1, 
‘floated five years ago. Three 
bids are asked. One for five 

cent issue payable in New 

5 for 25-year 5% per cent issue 
Bowe Canada, and one for 20-year 
issue payable in New York. 

@ received up to.naon March '8. 

ipping ‘Board "wil try to avert a 


» situation is increased by the 
of the United cpt 


he conference. < 


(DARD OIL ‘STOCKS 


- n Oth f..c..: 
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Ba ripe wig cs = 
eanenene 102 


eens 
OF tees eweepeevenecs 


SOTO H Ore ree 
: f M% 

4 wee eee eweseseeess 871% 
Renshaw eee eebeeenee. 

. Pans nepeeeaeeenreces 

e Wee sseneeeeneecces 170 

, Ce ee 372 


Sasha eedeweeeeers 190 


‘ 
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on 
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“Gen Bilectric.... 153 


net income of/|' 
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ed 
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Pebecoece 413g ° 
pf. eaves 10232 
Somers 
“ee 244 
ewe 53% 
(~ iS. 


10134 


a 


53% 


ee 


119%, 

84 

873, 
13 


Balt & Obio..... 37% 
It & Ohio pf.. 55 
Beth. Steel 4(B).. 63% 
Beth Steel 8% p1i08 


Brown Shoe Co. 45% 
Burns Bros pf... 94% . 
ames ‘Bros (A). 1243 
Bro Bwi 38 
Butterick .,..... 31% 
Butte -& Super... 27 
Caddo Cen O&RO. 
Callahan Min,... 


Cen’] Leather... 
Cen’! Leather pf. . 
Cerro de PascoCc. 
Chandler Motor.. 


| Ches & Ohio ... 


Chi & EB Ill pf n. 
Chi Gt West pf.. 
Chi M & St P pf. 
Ohino Copper.... 
Chi & N’west.... 
Chi, RI & Pac.. 


Columbia Graf... 
Comp Tab Sec.. 

Con Gas (N Y).. 
Corn Prod Ref,.. 


“Cont Caa...<..: 


Con Textile... ... 


- Steel. ee 


Cuba Cane. 8 pf.. 
Cuban-Am Sugar. 
Davison Chem... 5914 
Delaware &' ‘Hud. ity tit. 
1 9436 
14234 
82 
10% 
17% 
lit¢ 
£3'% 
_ 1336 
174 
63% 
15354 
8% 
70% 
68 
384 3834 
991g 29 
75 7534 


Elec Sto Bat’y... 14244 142 
Endicott-Job’n .. 22% 
Erie e@eeeeeee ese 10% 
Brie let pf ...... 175% 
Erie 2d pf....... !1% 
Players. 8&4 
Fisk Kabber..... '!3% 
rt-Tex eee 18% 
Gen Asphait..... 6353 


14g 
1334 


635% 
15334 
Gen Motor....... 8% 81g 
General Motors pf 7034 
Gen .Mot 6% deb 68'% 
Goodrich Co ....- 383% 
Granby Consok ... 2934 
Gt Northern’ pf.. 75% 
ode North’n Ore.. 35 

Bagar...... 104 
Sate, Mob & Nor 10 
Guif States St’l.. 15% 
Habirsh’w 


10% 


7438 


inter Harr, . new. 
Int Mot Truck... 
Int M Truek pf.. 
int Mer Mar. ‘pt.. 
Int’ Mer Marine. 
intern’) Nickel.. 13'4 
Int Nickel os ; 


153g 15 
13 1% 

66... . 65 

oK 4834 

. 16% ee 1654 
30% *30% 303% 
6 14H IK 
-25 25% 

ie | 

11% 123% 

43 43%, 

GBM 2B 

IS% 


In4ig 13444 


ioe ta Anes fies 0 18% 133 
is ° 49 
19% 


133¢ 
49.:.~ 
194 
Man .Ely gtd 
Market St. Ryi.-- 
Mkt St. Ry pr pt ha 
Mkt’ st Ry pf... 36. 
MerlandOi). &- Ref 26 

arin Rock Cor.. 6 


UE 18% 
Max Motors; “19nd 
Bis hae 


ce (meee 
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$s 
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Pond Crk Cl Co. 16 
acre 


sn «Se pes 


11i% 
24% 


£284 
105% 
17% 
£434 


1st 


10% 
684 


35% 


163 


Oct, eas 16.52 16.58 
Dec. 


“a. 


Pierce-Atrow ... 1634 164 ; 
Pierce-Arrow ‘ pf. 33% 3344 
Pierce Oil. ...... 75 7% 
Pierce Ol pf.... 44 44 
Pitts Coal pf.... 91 9/ 
Pitts &' AW Va.. 26% 26% © 
16 
Prod &' oe as 2654 26% 
ee 8256 6244 


. covcee sel hh 16. 


4% 3% 
Pure Oil 8% pf.'00% . 10. 
Ray coeecoee 14 \ 14% 
. ceeeecoe “73% 


Rea 13% 
Reading 2d pf... 47 


a 
o. 35% | 35% 


hep Iron & St pf. 78Y% 

Royal Dutch NY. 53 a 
St L-San Fran.. 28% . 28% 
St LS PF -pt.... 49. « 49 
St L Southwestn 263; 28% 
Santh Cec Stgar 3% (3% 
Saxon Motor..... '% ‘ 1% 
Seaboard Air ob. 4%. 4% 
Seaboard A L pf 7% 7% ~ 
Sears-Roebifck .. 68% 68% 
Seneca Copper .. !4 14% 
Sinclair Ol)..... 2254 22% 
Sloss-8bh St & Ir 37 37 
South Pacific.... 843{ 843 
South Kailway... 2034 20% 
Southern Ry pf.. 53 53 
Stan Oil (Cal),. 96 96 
Stan Oil of. N J.179 79 
S Ol] of N J pf.ii4%y 114% 
Stromberg Car... 44 4 
Studebaker ..... 983, 98% 
Superior Oi] .. 534 S¥8 
Submarine Boat 5 5 
Tenn Cop&Chem.i0%4 . 10% 
Texas Co....+. 4536 45% 
Texas & Pacific. 31°4 31% 
Tex. Pac C&O. 263; 264, 
Tex Gulf Sulpbr45 § 45 
Third Ave (NY). 181g 18% 
Transcont’] Oli. !0 10% 
Twin City R Tr 42% 42% 
Underwd ‘Typewr!29 129 
Union Oil: ....6. 17% 17% 
Union Pacific... 131% i31Y% 
United Fruit.....)4) _141] 
Union Tank pf..!03% 103% 
U Ry Inv of SF. 104% 310% 
USCIP &@F. 29% 29% 
S OI P&F pf. 62% 62% 
S Express..... 6% 6% 
S Re & Imp.. 583% 583% 
S Rubber ... 584; ‘58% 
8 Rubber pf...!0! 10144 
‘S$ Smelt&R... 3444 34% 
S Smelt&Rpf 43% 434 
‘S. Steel.......943, 94% 
S$ Steel pf... .116 116 ¢ 
Utah Copper.... 63% €3% 
Utah Se Corp... 143% 1434 
Vanadium Corp.. 3634 363, 
Va-Car. Chem.... 33% 33% 
Va-Car Chem pf. 72° 72 
Va- & Sothwstrn. 3444 34% 
Vivaudou Inc.... 8 84, 
Wabash 7% 7% 
Wabash pf A... 24 24 
West El & Mfg. 55% 55% 
West Maryland.. 93; 9% 
WestMryld 2d pf 17 17 
West PacRRCor. 191; 19% 
Whig & Lake BE. 7% 1% 
White Motor.... 38% 59 
White Oil...... % 9 
Wickwire Steel... 1444 14% 
Willys-Ov ....-. 5} $34 
Willys-O’land pf. 29 291g 
Wis Central .... 283 28% 
Worth P pf B..66 66 
Wright “Aero.... 7 743 
' *Ex-Dividend. 


DIVIDENDS 


American Woolen regular, quarterly .of 
1% per cent on common and preferred, 
nayehie April 15-to stock of record 'March 
15. 


eadecaaaa 


Manati Sugar regular quarterly $1.75 pre- 
ferred, payable April 1 to stock of record 
March 15. 

_American Smelters Securities regular 
quarterly of $1.50 on preferred A and $1.25 
on preferred B, both payable April 1 to 
stock of record. March 13. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company regu- 
lar quarterly of 1% per cent on. the 6 per 
cent preferred, payable April 16, stock of 
record. April 1, and 1% per cent on the 7 
per cent preferred payable May 15, stock of 
record. May 1. 

Sears, Roebuck Company declared $1.75 
a share: for the first quarter on the pre- 
ferred, payable April 1, stock of record 
March 15. .. 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph, regu- 


lar .quarterly of $1.50 a share on the 


preferred, payable April 15, stock of record 

afch 31. 

American Wholesale Corporation, regu- 
lar quarterly of 1%, per cent on preferred, 
payable April 1, stock record March 15. 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx regular quar- 
terly of 1% per cent-on the preferred 
stock, payable March 31, stock of record 
March ~18., 

Western Pacific Railroad. regular quar- 
terly of: 1% per cent .on the. 6. per cent 
non-cumulative preferred stock, payable 
April t stock of soars March 20. 


BOSTON CURB 
High eons 


wr eevee ee ee ee @.e 


Bosten :& Montana....... 
Boston Ely’...... ely webese 
Canada Cop ..¢... 

Crystal .Copper 
ge rey eek re 
Gray Top Oil ....... ei tes 
International Sugar ages 


eeeeeeseeee 
4% 


Tuna-Divide .......:.... 
Three Metals ...../...... 
Seven Metals 
Shea: 
Southern States BEA 
Texana Qil 
United Verde Ex......... 
Verde Central .... 


2 bed 


NEW YORK COTTON 


y _ (Reported by Heary Hentz & Co., Toston) 
Last 


ty: Open’g. High Low 

March. .... 18.15 . 18 20° 18.00 
eevee 17.87. 17.93 17.72 
July ..17 38 17.23. 17.03 
16.40 
1637. 16.39 16.25 14 
“Spots, 18.30; down, 25. 

NEW ORLEANS 
ows ee | Open’g High 
March weeveesees 16.25. 16.75 

st Sink s cua t eeee eee 
ue: ec ewesesoseors 15.50 - 16.50 , 
oct... eCerceeeeeesere 15.86, 15.35 


: Asmeeiceli ‘Chicle’s: Year 
“The “American Chicle Conipany for the 
year ended rier 31,1921, shows a net loss 
and charges: of $1,378,015. In 
ition $3,678,842 was off the sur- 
‘account for inven léssés. 2In ame | 
an income, 


close | 


26 16.44 | 


Seaboard Air Line adj. 5s, 


16:60 | Japanese 4s 


‘N EW YORK BONDS 


Amer. Ag. Chem: Ties. 1941....2.- 100% 
Atlantic Refining veb. 614s, 1931... 104 
Aim. Tél. & Tel. 5s, 1940.......--- 96 
ican Sugar: 6s. 1987... eecece: 98hs 
Am. Writ. P*r Ist mtg. * 1939.. > 


Atlantic ‘Coast ‘Line TB. . vee ee eens 105% 
Atehisom gen. 4s, 1905.......0000+ 87% 
Baltimore & Ohio 4s, 1958... +eceee 78 
Baltimore & O0 conv 4%48......+- 76% 
Baltimore & Ohio Ss, 1905.....ee0. 80 
Beltimore & Ohio 6s.-1929......+++ S655 
Bell Tel. of Penn. 7s, 1945...:.... 108 
Bethlehém “Steel 5s, 1986. .......+- 88%4 
Brooklyn’ Edison 5s. ser. A. 1949... 92% 
Brooklyn R. Transit ctf. 7s, ’21 sta 6244 
Brooklyn Union Elev. 1st 1950.... 82% 
| Canadian” Pacific deb. 4% perpetual $814 


Canada Southerm 5s, 1962...... ve» 963 


Centra]. of Georgia .con. 56, 1945... 97% 
Chesapeake & O. conv. 448, 1080. 34 ._ 
Chea. & Ohio, Conv. 5s, 1046.....- 6654 
Chicago & Alton 3%46......-+++- <. 41% 
Chi. Great Western 4s, 1959....+ 60% 
Chicago & E. Mlinois g. m: 5s..5. 75 
Chiec,. Bur & Q, jt. 6%, ‘1986. ... 106%4 
Chit. Burl, & Quiucy 5s..... 

, Mil &/8t Paul 4s.......-+-+:: 73% 

. Mil. @ St. P. cv. 44gs, 1032. 4% . 

Mil & St. P.fund 44s, 2014.. 58s | 

Chi. Mil. & St. P. cv. B, 2014-B.. 65%..: 
Chi R. 1, & Pac; fund 4s. 1984... 78's os 
Chicago Railways 5s. 1927... ees ekg 
Chicago Union Station 41%8 
Chile Copper 15-year 06.... 
Consol. Gas conv. 78. i abeapae \ 
| Colorado Industrial 5s . 
Cuba Cane Sugar 8s 
Cuba R Rist mtg.-gen. 5s, 1952.. 
Cuba R. B.. 74s, .19386 
Detroit Edison 6s, ser B, 1940.. 
Detroit United 414s, 1982......-- a - Ah 
Denver & Rio G. fund 5s 46% 
‘Diamond Match s. f. 7448, 1935.. 108 
Duquesne Light 6s, 1949. 1 node (OSG 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 8s, 1931. 98% 
Goodyear Tire. & Rubber 8s, 1941. 112% 
Brie’ general 4s,’ 1953..... euine 6608 eee 
Erie .convertibles—A, 1955....--+- 385% 
Erie convertibles—B, 1953 33% 
Eftie convertibles—D, 1953 
f. 1. du Pont Ne Nem’rs 7448,1931. 1043 
Fisk Rubber’ 8s. 1941. 
General Electric 6s, 1940... ..0++ 104 
Grand Trunk 6s ‘ 1023, 
Grand. Trunk 7s, edbopeses 
‘Great Northern 5%s 
Great ‘Northern 7s.....--++- ceccectOD, - 
Hudson & Man .fund 5s. 1957....-. 784 
Illinois. Central 4s, 1953......-- 79%. 
international Mer M ‘col 68.....--> 
Interborough-Méetro 4%s 
Interborough R T fund 5s 
International Paper ‘5s. B, 1947... 
Invincible’ O!l 8s. .i...,....s00--ee res 
Kelley Springfield Tire Ss:.. icweet 
Lackawanna Steel 5s..... Miwaets .++ 98% 
Lake Shore 4s, 1928......sees++++ 92 
Louisville & Nashville 5%s......101% 
Louisville & Nashville 5s......... 89 
Market St. Ry. coll. 68........... 9434 
2 © 2 @ Ue) eres eer eee 67 4 
Miss. Kan, & Tex. p, 1. 6s, ser. C. 931% 
Missouri. Pac. g. m. 48, 1975...... 62% | 
Montana Power 5s 


woopesel@ 


1940... 


NYC ens 48 eee eeeeeaeresserseres 


Ppéeesecceoce 9914 
Be LO FG: ovecveccsccvccccccccces lO6% 
New York Edison 614s, 1941......106% 
N. Y. N. H. & H. 4s, 1856 
NY Ry 48° 
N. ¥. Telephone s. f. 6s, 1949.... 
N. Y. Telephone 6s, ser A, 1941... 102% 
N. Y¥. Westch’r & Bos 4%4s, 1946.. 4114 
PREECE: OU. Seve dabadeavdccnuses 
Norfolk So 58 A ........ ee 
Northern Pac. 48, 
Northwestern Bell 7s, 
Oregon Short Line 4s; 1929 
Packard Motor 8s, 1931 
Penn. R. RB. g. m. 4148, 1965..... 8744 
Pennsylvania 5s °97 


Mende edness és 
1949... 


Pieree. Oil 8s, 


Seaboard AL rfg 4s 
Seaboard Air Line = ser. A, 
Sinclair Oil 7%s.. 10234 
So: PG CV 48 nn peccdenpceccecseres eo 
WO Oe WO: OE occ cccaececves 

So Ry gen 4s .... , 

So’ Ry con ere 


1945. 4914 


Standard Qil of Calif. deb.7s, 1931. 106 
St. Lou.@San Fran. ine 6s, 1960... €23; 
cs ous che cus 6934 
ee OP OD. os oS akcebdccesé aves 8314 
StL & SF pl 6sO0..... pindeadee bien 967% 
St. ‘iL. Southwest’n cons, 4s, 1932. 723, 
Steel & Tube 78, pO Se 98 
Third Av adj 4s %........... ae a 
Union Pacific 4s, cosegee 
Union Pac ts... 10256 
U. .S. BRealty & Improve. 5s. 1924. 9314 
Union. Tank Car 7s, 1930......... 10324 
U..8.° Rabber 7448, 1930.......... 1043 
U. 8. Rubber 6s, 1047............ 86% 
U. 8. Steel refunding 5s, USFS 
Va Car Chem-7%48 ......5... 9134 
West Pac 6s eeeete eeeeorereesceeeees 99 
Western .Union 5s coccce 95% 
ae Union Gis, 1936........ 108 
use 7s, Ww. 1.. 1931......106%% 
wencas’ Ist Gs; 1941.............. 9544 


esewee 


. ce Ths IDB1. 0. cece cweccecae SY 


Meh.4 Mcb.8 
97.00 
97.48 
~ 97.28 
98.20 
97.54 
100.28 
100 02 

and cents per $100 bond 

a 

7 High 

Argentine’ Gov 5s... 811g 

Be@igium GS.....,..eecceseceesseee 03 

Belgium 73s .. sseessceeceeees eee 10634 

Brazil. Sao Paulo ex. 8s, 1936.... 

Brazil, Rio de. Jan. 8s. 

Canada 10-year sotes, 1929. ...... 

Canada 5s, 1926.0 00.20. veeeeeen, 984 

Gavinda Se, 1931 .....-..cceeelneee or 

Chile external &s , 

Chile 89 °26 .....--..-+- en eeecers 


3ig@ 1947 
ist 4%s “1947... 
2d 4s 1942.. 
3d 4% '928.. "98, 16 
4th 4%s 1938. 97.54 
Victory 4s. . 100.28 | 
Victor. -3348. 100.02 
- Quoted in dollars 


FOREIGN BUNDS - 


esee@eeeee ee eeae 


City of Bordeaux mribasreeteseses 


City of Lyons G5. .......ccceeeeen. 85% 
City of Marseilles 6s..........06.. 8556 
Denmark 6s “ere eseeeeestoeeesece 9875 
Denmark 8e "yates Ata tg 
| Dept. Seine 7s 
: Duteb East Indies 6s, 1947. eccosd 9514 
/Prench Republic 7% .....020..... 10034 
| Brench ‘Republic 8s eocceveesssces 104 
eeveceeorpesescece 76% 
fessor ist 4148 sre erescecnscones 89% 
Norway 88. ..---eeecssseessnccens 110 
nd 6s 


s - DK 
State af Rio Grande do Sul &s, 48. 100% 


Sweden 6s, 


st eeceveccceccege IO! 


7 Switzerland Be ETESTICICIITI LTT TLL} t 


Un Kingdom’ 5%, a ocesbtcoes MEN 
Ca Kingdom oe,  -tahaedal ease 9 
Us Kingdom sdnoscage cs 100 

0: 8B of of Brazil Ne ae ea icbe cc SNE 
ofr Metico ae teteceecesesones 44% 
of Mexico 5s cesesoecececegece 57 

ch Se RESET arees She Vees ov tbaeieees 


< . Montgomery Ward & Ce. 
Pang ny Ward & Co’s sales in Feb- 
784,685, compared with $§.- 
| 461.849 1 in last veer. an increase 


US 
us 
Zuri 


|year was $7,229,950, as compared 


[GERMAN STEAMSHIP 
LINE EARNINGS 


report of the Hamburg South American 


<e Steamship Lines, issues today, showed 


‘met profits of. more than 7,000,000 
marks, twice the amount of the earn- 
ings of the previous year. A dividend 


| of 28 per cent was declared, ‘compared 


to 16 per cent paid last year. The 
gross revenues amounted to 20,000,000 


|marks, as compared to 19,000,000 dur- 


ing the’previous year; but the operat- 
ing expenses of the last year -were 
considerably reduced. 


-_—— 


. MONEY MARKET » 


Current quotations 

Call .Loans— | 
Renewal rate 

Outside comcl paper. 5 

Mill paper 

Year money 

‘Customers com loans 5 

Collateral loans 514 @6 


Today’ terday 
644c 
32%d 
49c 
93s 6d 


‘Bar silver in New York.... 
Bar silver in London 
Mexican dollars 

Bar gold in London 
Canadian ex dis (%) 
Domestic bar silver 


Leading Central Bank Rates 


Discount rates at the 12 federal reserve 


|} banks and representative banking institu- 
tions in foreign cities follow: 


Cleveland 
Richmond 


Kansas City 

_ Minneapolis, 
Dallas 
San’ Franciscq ..... vegcisietentweke 4% 
Amsterdam ' , 


Brussels 
Christiania 


Stockholm 
Switzerland (effective ‘March 6). 


Clearing House Piswtes 
Boston New York 


$46.000,000 $722,400,000 
42,463,619 


Exchanges 

Year ago today .... 
Balances 11,000,000 
F R bank credit: .. 10,707,650 


Acceptance Market 
Spot, Boston Delivery: 
‘Prime Eligible Banks— , 
60@90 days 
30@60 days -+» 4% @4 
Under 30 days ....ccrccccccees 44 @4 
Less Known Banks— 
60@390 days ~-e 4% @4% 
30@60 days ......e.. Keewsvamen 4354@4% 
Under 30 days 43%,@4% 
Eligible Private Bankers— é 
60@90 days 4%4@4% 
SOGEO GRYS 2... cine nd Bake atk 4%4@41% 
x" Under 30 days 
Foreign Exchange Rates | 
Quotations of the more important for- 
eign exchanges are given in the following 
table, compared with those for. the pre- 
vious day. With the exception of ster- 
ling and Argentina all quotations are in 
cents per unit of foreign currency : 
Yes- . 
Today terda 
- $4.405, $4.40 
4.41% © 
9.06 
. 38.15 
39% 
5.21 
19.52 
15.96 
8.55 
» 0190 
26,30 
» 21.20 


70,900,000 
50,800,000 


4%, @4% 


Parity 
; $4.866 
4.866 
19.3 
.40.2 
29.8 
.19:3 
19.3 
.19.3 
.19.3 
-20.3 
.26.8 
.26.8 
.26.8 
19.3 
.96.48 


Sterling— 


Swiss francs . 
Pesetas 
Igian francs .... 
ronen (Austria) . 


1.1850. - 1.1850 


Lincoln Motor Claims 


DETROIT, March 4—An extension of 
time in which creditors of the Lincoln 
Motor Company might file claims was 
announced today by the Detroit Trust 
Company, receiver. The extension, from 
March 1 to April 1, was made, it was ex- 
plained, to permit the government. to 
file a claim of the War Department, grow- 
ing out-of war materials contracts, and 
said to amount to approximately $6,000,000. 
Other crceeditors are to benefit by the 
extension. 


New York Cehtral Bonds 

WASHINGTON, March 4—The New 
York Central Railroad sought permission 
today from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to issue $60,000,000 in new 5 per 
cent refunding bonds. The sum of $11.,- 
945,000 of the issue will be used to meet 
bond issues of subsidiary corporations in 
the New York Central system which fall 
due next July 1. 


ee 


United States Worsted Company 

The: United States Worsted Company 
reports for the year ended Dec. 31, 1921, 
an operating Joss of $2,697,399, as com- 
pared with a loss in 1920 of $5,344.093. The 
profit and loss deficit at the end of last 
with 
$4,534,527 in 1920. 


t 
Schenectady Railway Company 
‘The Schenectady Railway Company re- 
ports for the year 1921.a deficit after de- 
ductions of $28,874, against a surplus of 


| $32,850 in the previous year. 


HAMBURG, March 4—The annual 


BOSTON STOCKS 


Last-—— 
Low Mar.4 Mar.5 
€2 €2 
50¢ 
27 
99, 
19% 
87% 
107 ‘4 
113% 
49% 
83. 
97'a 
17 
136 
77 
17 
25e 
58 
277 
14 
lity 
23'4 
424 


High 
63 
50¢ 
27 
9934 
120% 
, 8&8 
108 
114 
49'4 


Ahmeek 
Alaska Gold.... 
BIRO . cicdicéces 27 
Am Sug Ref pf. 99% 
Am Tel & Tel. .120%% 
Am Wooles....¢ 88 
Am Woolen pf..to7's 
Amoskeag .......113% 
Anaconda ...... 49% 
4rizona Com’l.... 83 
Atch T & S F,.. 97% 
Atlas 17 
Bos & Albany... /36 
Boston Elew .... 77 
Bos & Maine.... |7 
Boston Mex Pet. 25¢ 
Cal & Ariz..... 584 
Cal & Hecla.....277 
Carson Gill. 14 
Centennia) 
Connor, John T. 
Cop Range ..... 
Davis Daly...... 
East Butte 7 
Eastern Mfg Co. |2'4 
Eastern 8 S.... 564 
Edison Blec.....157 
Galveston-Houstor 35 
Gardner Motors... {5 
General Electric.i52'; 
Gray & Davis... 17% 
Greenfield T & D. 244% 
Helvetia ... 21% 
Int Cement Corp. 3!'4 
Int Cotton Mills. 30 
97% 
89'4 
Island .Uih;...... 2 
Isle. Royale..... 24 
Libby McNeill... 7 
Loew’s Theatres. 
Maine Central pf 
Mass Gas,...... 
Mass Gas pf.... 
McElwain pf.... 
Mergenthaler ...!/47% 
Mexican. Iny.... 2! 
Miss. River P... 20: 
Mohawk ....-.+. 57 
National Leath.. 10% 
N E Telephone../i3 
New Cornelia O. !7% 
NYNH &@H.. ly 
Nipissing 
No Butte 
Yor & Worces.. 
Osceola 
Pierce. Arrow.... 
Pond Creek Coal. 
POIMGR. ...<s0s 00% 
Punta Alegre... 4 
St. Mary’s 
Seneca 
Simms Magneto. 


eee eee 63 


16% 
136 


2334 
42% 


* eeee 


eeeeee 


Tuolumne 

United Fruit....'4)] 
Unit Shoe Mac.. 383 
Unit Sh Mac pf.. 253% 


100% 
23 


2% 
3034 


Victoria 

Waldorf System. 

be Bros ist pf. 
est End 

West End pf.... 

Wic’wire Spen 8. 


LIBERTY BONDS 
96.24 96.24 96.24. 
97.30 $7.34 97,04 
98.34. 98,34 . 98,018 
97,34 97,34 97.34 
100.14 100.14. 99.78 
99.14 99.14 99,14 


ist 4’4s reg. 
2d 4%g,1942. 
5d4%s, 1923. 
4th 4%, '938 
Victory 443 
Vic 4% reg. 


OTHER BONDS 
At G&WISS 5s... 50 50% 50 
Miss Riv Pow 6s. 89% 893; 893 
Warren. Brs714s.. 98 98 98 
West T. & T. 5s 93~ 93 93 


PROGRESS FEATURES 
- BUSINESS SITUATION 


93 


. ,The: United States Department of 


e 
Ci 


Commerce survey ousiness condi: 
tions“emphasizes progress compared 
with six months or a year ago. 
“Nearly every industry,” it finds, 


“shows slow and steady improvement 
and returning confidence. 

“The increase in price of farm 

products is having a far-reaching 
effect upon industry in general. Cur- 
rent reports reaching the department 
indicate that the trade of mail-order 
houses and of other distributors, 
dargely dependent upon rural patron- 
age, is already feeling this improve- 
ment. 
_ “Distributors continue to purchase 
cautiously and in small quantities, 
but in many lines these purchases are 
being made at more. frequent in- 
tervals. 

“In textile industry figures previ- 


‘ously reported showed that both cot- 


ton and silk consumption increased in 
January, compared to the preceding 
months. Woo! consumption, however, 
the figures for which have just be- 
come available, shows a decrease 
from 64,200,000 pounds to 61,973,000 in 
January; neverthéless, this. figure is 
still ntore than double the consump- 
tion in January last year. 


Belgian Iron and Steel 
Belgium’s iron and steel production fig- | 
ures for January, 1922, have just been 


by cable from Commercial Attaché Wil- 
liam C. Huntington of Brussels. 


been: 
steel, 76,450 tons ; rough steel castings, 3240 
tons; finished steel, 83,300 tons; 
iron, 15,082 tons. Spelter was produced 
in the amount of 8250 tons. 


a 


Cle | 
t 


The to-. 
tals for the month are stated to have | 
Pig iron, 94,210 metric tons; raw | 


finished | 


— ~ 


m a 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


Established 1888 


Members of New York, Boston. and Chicago | 
Stock - Exchanges 


Investment 
Securities 


[REORGANIZATION 


IS SOUND ONE 


Readjusted Capital Structure of 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Lends Encouragement 


The results shown by the Missouri, 


“| Kansas & Texas in 1921, a year which 


was far from favorable for the rail- 


| Toads generally, justify considerable 
--. | Optimism as to prospects for earnings 
of this road on the readjusted capital 


structure, 

_ Not only do they indicate interest- 
ing possibilities for the new adjust- 
ment 5 per cent bonds, which have 
been showing a great deal of activity 
at advancing prices on the New York 
Stock Exchange, where they are 
traded in on a “when issued” basis, 
but also for the new $24,500,000 pre- 


\ ferred stock, which becomes cumula- 


tive at the rate of 7 per cent after 
January 1, 1928. The adjustments 
have advanced since reorganization 


| from 40% ta 49%. 


The reorganization was a sound one, 
converting as it did a_ substantial 
amount of fixed charges into purely. 
contingent ones. Fixed interest-bear- 
ing bonds amounting to $146,543,142 
were reduced to $100,320,913. . But 
$57,000,000 of the contingent interest- 
bearing debt was created in the shape ~ 
of 5 per cent adjustment bonds. 


Charges Increased 


Thus the amount of charges, fixed 
and contingent, ahead of the stock 
issues was actually somewhat in- 
creased. But it should be recalled 
that ihe reorganization plan provided 
about £14,000.000 new cash and that 
the receiver during his regime spent 
bout $24,000,000 out of earnings for 
capital purposes. Maintenance has 
continued on a liberal scale, the ratid 
of maintenance expenditures to gross 
in 1921 being higher than for almost 
any of the low-priced rails, such as. 
Frisco, Pere Marquette, Rock tsland - 
or Baltimore & Ohio. As a result the 
property is in very good shape us to 
both roadway and equipment and it is 
in a very comfortable cash position. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas in 1921 
earned total net, including both oper- 
ating and _“non-operating” income, 
available for interest charges, .of 
* | $0,512,214. Fixed charges of the new 
company are just under $5,000,000. 
compared with $7,429,376 for the old 
company. Earnings last year thus 
covered fixed charges with a balance 
of $4,594,497 available for contingent 
interest charges. Interest on the ad- 
justment bonds calls for $2,875,000. 
In other words, contingent -interest 
charges were earned nearly 1.60 times. 


Preferred ‘ Dividend 


The balanée over contingent inter- 
est charges would a little more than 
cover the. 7 per cent dividend require- 
ment .on. $24,500,000 preferred ma: 
as follows: 

1921: : % 
Net income available for int... 
Fixed charges 
Balance 
Contingent ches on 5% adj bds 2,875, 000 
Sur after all charges : 
Dividend req on pfd 7% cumul 

after Jan. 1, 

Bal for 783,115 sh com stock.. 4,497 


Further reduction in operating 
costs, traffic revival and continued de- 
velopment af the territory served by 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas in due 
course should produce earning power 
for the equity. The comparatively 
high ratio of maintenance expendi- 
tures to gross also may not need to 
be continued. 


WHEAT SLUMPS IN 
- CHICAGO MARKET 


CHICAGO, March 4—Wheat slumped 
in the early trading today. The open- 
ing was %4 to % lower in sympathy 
with Liverpool] prices, May being 1.45 
to 1.45%, July 1.22 to 1.22%, and Sep- 
tember 1.15. 

At the end of the first hour May 
was 1.414% and July 1.20. 

Declines in corn were rapid on an 
excited market. First prices were 
% to %/ lower with May 664%@%, 
July 68% @%, and September 705. 
At the ‘inside figures there was 


$9,512,214 


1,715,000 


pa decline of 3% to 3% from yester- 


day’s finish. A rally of about a cent 
followed but the market continued 
erratic. 

First prices of oats were unchanged 
to %c lower, with May 41% @41%c- 
and July 43% @43%4c. Declines of %e 
to le were registered before support 
came, 

In provisions, lard established a 
néw high for the season at the start 


| but the market then turned weak. 
received by the Department of Commerce 


This Company Is an in- 
dependent corporation, 
has no outside interests, 
and is not controlled by 
any other Trust Com- 
pany, Bank, firm or 
corporation, but is man- 
aged solely by its offi- 
cers and board of direc- 
tors. Interest is credited 
monthly on checking 
accounts ,of $300 and 


over. 


of ee For the first two months 


: company's sales aggregate 
S113h838. con compared with $11,183,713 in’ 


the corresponding oe ee 
pene Sa, CN : 


#8%-go3eg8ss 
$83 
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Member Federal Reserve System 
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60 Congress St. 
_ ‘Boston MAIN OFFICE 33 State Street 
MASS. AVE. OFFICE, Cor. Mass. Ave. and. 
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Safe Deposit Vaults at all three offices, 
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 ondly, any such scheme proceeds on|the most pressing capital develop- 
the false assumption that the ‘ordi-| ments and to control them with a 
nary machinery of private trading has | single eye to the economic advantage 

In this respect the| of Europe as a whole. This again is 


EF EATURES FINANCE curghentions la simliar to half a dozen | what the International Corporation is 


a AFF AIRS ABRO AD other schemes for financing trade out| designed to do. It is understood that 
pane of the public pocket, and these other/| on the purely administrative side the 
schemes have either come to nothing | committee which reported this week 
or, like various governmental export; has made great progress, 
International credit schemes, tended to promote bad; Articles of association for the vari- 
! business. “The reason for the present }ous national corporations were agreed 
disorder in European trade relations;to in skeleton, and it was decided to 
is partly that there is too much gov-| proceed with the plan as soon as three 
ernmental interference already, for|of the participating countries have 
Although gov- 
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LONDON, March 4 (Special Cable) 
—The most important event. of the 


that there is real scarcity of genuine 
borrowirng capacity. To attempt to 
supply the lack of borrowing power 
by offering to lend money is.a futile 
proceeding, it is contended. What is 
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good case can be made for thinking 
that the real troubie lies further afield. 
It is quite certain that the revival in 
Europe. without the revival in the East 
would not’ by itself suffice to restore 
the world’s economic machine, The 
Indian budget shows the very griev- 


4, 4- ous condition of-affairs, and-there are 


two opinions whether things will be 
bettered by fiscal measures the gov- 
ernment of India proposes to adopt. 
They are, anyhow, drastic enough to 
attract in. Europe the attention they 
deserve. and to act as a reminder that 
none but the parochial viewpoint can 
neglect..a reaction of eastern influ- 
ences on the economies of Europe. 
International Trade Plan 

‘But there has been one domestic 
event which, though little noticed, is 
or may be big with consequences. On 
Tuesday morning official announce- 
ment was published in the. press 
giving .the substance of a report of 
an organizing. committee of an inter- 
national corporation, the plan for 


Those who argue on these lines, and 
without doubt there is some justice in 
their argument, will regard any such 
organization as the proposed Interna- 
tional Corporation as self-condemned 
jin advance. But there is another. side 
to the case of which two leading points 
may be stated. .Trouble is admittedly 
in the.:main a lack of credit rather 
than lack of-credits. But credit is 
often poor under present conditions 
when it might be good. Not so much 
because there is no good security to 
give as because existing assets, which 
may often be quite valuable, are un- 
readily made available as security for 
trade. Possibly lenders have difficulty 
in satisfying themselves on the stand- 
ing and stability of thosé with whom 
they woud like to do business and 
when confidence has been severely 
shaken money will lie entirely idle 
rather than be risked where the extent 
cannot be estimated. Possible bor- 
rowers on the other hand are often 
slow to appreciate the necesity in these 


and, despite initial objections to 
which the idea obviously is exposed, 
it would be rash to assume it will 
come to nothing. It is conceivable 
it may be .of vast importance and 
value to Europe. 
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planning your business or your 
vestments}. 


Just send 25c iry coin or stamps 
for a six weeks’ trial of Serkes 
Magazine. 
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aaa: of the mechanical ies 


‘he became active among the Marxian 
that is part of the new. movement 


intellectuals and the various groups 


‘ain the vi ctorian Age 


has there been the 

r to regard with cynicism the 

. ia a tester on .Hence 
1 ‘oa ‘Mr. Bailey’s: words. 

s the great Victorians had, 

y, and the present writer 

ry effort to ‘disregard them. 

, during these years, was not 

: ays well served by her statesmen; 

re. was indolence and apathy,. while 

‘sonal considerations, private quar- 

&, intrigue and wire-pulling oacu- 

mt gist thoughts, darkening their 

. their purpose. 

big humanity and 

the 


anal 


less, : 

ehension of a Melbourne, 

‘mil i ability of a Peel, the con- 

entiot devoti ofa Gladstone, the 

jundl pre or of a Disraeli, stand 

! | great, steady beacon lights in 
istor 4 r country. 

f e° + ue particularly, the writer 

na ‘good things to say. No sub- 

| x be more fascimating to the 

- lent of character, and Mr. Bailey 

is wise enough not to attempt 


Fea A the . standards 
and tradi Englishmen. 
Rather, in wth how wide was the 
divergence, has he emphasized the 
magnitude of an achievement which 
established. this “Jew, half-mystic, 


only of the most conservative of peo- 


|ple, but also in the affections of the 


most conservative of sovereigns, s0 
that there came a time, both at home 
and abroad, when it was-for England, 
and-as England, that Disraeli-acted 
and spoke. 

The reign of Victoria was marked, 
on the whole, by great stability for the 
country, due in large measuré to the 
character of the Queen, her virtue, her 
dignity, her sincerity, so gently benefi- 
cial in their influence during many 
years. “Stability,” writes Mr. Bailey, 
“is probably the most important of all 
elements of political strength.” In the 
latter part of this book; the writer 
deals practically and comprehensively 
with those qualities so urgently re- 
quired in the Europe of today, suffer- 
ing under “an orgy of changé,” to 
bring about such a stability; to pre- 
serve all that is of value in the old, 
even while welcoming those new 
ideals of freedom and democracy for 
the purpose of which the whole map 
of Europe has undergone a change. 

Pitt held that the most essential 
characteristic of statesmanship is. pa- 
tience. In pondering on this, it may 
be wellalso to recall again the words 
of Mr. Bailey, applying them to na- 
tions as to individuals: “The man who 
sees greatness is himself a greater 
man than the man-who merely sees 


limitations.” 


>_measuring of this greatest of 


A New Poet | 


; A thin eckeaie con- 
. taining but 33 poems, 
only two or threé ex- 
‘ceeding a page in 
length, issued without 
* the present day fan- 
fare of advertising— 
Catch me Wind,” by 


els I fo Gach 


ai’ ; 


i Har: 


i “Nets to. 
“xh dra 

: , however, hiuemuined her at 

\ s ‘ @ new and worthy addition 

th _Rumber. While Mrs. Wylie 

AS a8 a part of the “new 

“in ry; one of the mod- 

ihe has such originality and such 

incti “that she cannot be 

ab e “ytd onholed, at least not 


it once: ‘does she” ‘abart from 
verse and regular rhyme. 
Crooked Stick, eh which is a 
sue between two travelers, 
fe lines. to each speaker, scans 
in. the old-fashioned way. 
writes sonnets, although the 
modern is evident when, 


n “T 
rt diz 


: pom 


se ene 


different, their standards hold true to 
certain definite and high ideals. 

One is.most forcibly struck by Mrs. 
Wylie’s great restraint. She does not 
deluge her reader with emotional out- 
pourings; she does not go into rhapso- 

ies over “the eagle of the rock,” “A 
umming-bird’s . wing’ in \ hammered 
gold,” “little gilt bees in amber drops;’’ 
“mistletoe berries of chrysoprase,” or 
“a turquoise chain of sun-shower 
rain.” She lets you glimpse all these 
as illumination of the delicately 
wrought deeper thought that lies, not 
quite out of sight, in-her own mind. 


than she expresses; that she has’ 
strong emotions, although she does 
not flood her pages with them. 

This first volume is in iteelf of in- 
trinsic value. Its promise cannot be 
estimated, but it promises much. 


An Unsatisfactory 
Portrait 


‘eight in the volume, she 
oe fe the regula- 


Bee the eitie’ pert = dod 


paches!’ are by far ‘the. best. Some 

e, others, notabl ye senna Feud, x 
‘gladly o 

anced with the new 

beauty. The first poem 

is “Beauty.” By some this 

i the poorest in the volume, 

it seems to.define her attitude and 

ev weal ‘a wider view of beauty: thar 


t held ‘most. of the other newer 
bh s attitude harks 


wri ag oe 
ack eeper that lies in 
thou ehind the poerh, a belief 
‘tha ty, teerely for its own sake, 
is not quite sufficient or all there is 

it. Let me nt 


EAUTY 
y not of Beauty she is good 
ene 
tp amerd of the wood 
Eee that word's touch 


wth 


Raney a 
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> poems, ‘there is a hint of 

They bring “H. 0 ane to 

, Mrs. Wylie has not) the 

— touch of “H. D.” her 

yr and reciation of classicism 

declared in “Bronze Trum- |, 

| Water—On Turning Latin 
a 

a haunting quality in these 

2. a the mass < ‘modern verse, 

of it and instantly forget 

cs all about. Sometimes we 

that, for a moment, we had 
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‘Any study of the 
latest Russian: leader 
is bound to be of 
interest-to the many 
who are looking 
toward Russia with 
wonder and hope. In spite of dis- 
approval and disappointment,: all the 
world still watches this new. order 
emerging from the old. Disapproval 
of its. barbarities: disappointment in 
its ideals, which we rated higher, we 
can -but feel. Yet here is undoubtedly 
the trying out of a great experiment, 
and of the master experimentalist, 
Lenin, we have from first hand state- 
ments hardly enough to make either 
a judgment or a prophecy 

Lenin is the pseudonym by which 
Viadimir Iliitch Oulianov is now 


Lenin. 


By M. A. Landau- 
Aldanoy. New 
York: KE. P. 
Dutton & Co.’ $3 


|} known) The son of a state councilor, 


he descends from the hereditary 
nobility, although Zinoviev, his closest 
biographer, gives him ,a ‘peasant 
strain. M.. Landau-Aldanov observes 
that Lenin’s real nature is a remark- 
able combination of-the pretentious 
violence of the country squire with the 
elementary shrewdness of the peasant. 

After finishing the regular course 
of the Lycée, young Oulianov studied 
law at the University of Kazan, from 
which he was expelled for. “taking 
part’in agitation... On lefiving the 
university, he went to Petrograd to 
pass his state examinations and here 


half-adventurer,” in the confidence not. 


You know that she feels far more } 


of working men, who were forming 
organizations. Toward the end of the 
Nineties, he was arrested and sent 
into exile,“not, however, a very rigor- 
ous form. . During the years in. which 
he was an emigré, he lived abroad in 
one place and another, reading, study- 
ing and thinking; sometimes return- 
ing to Petrograd; but, as it was illegal 
for him to remain there, keeping out 
of public notice. 

In 1917 he returned to Russia, 
where he carried on a violent cam- 
paign of disorganization which neces- 
sitated his flight to Finland, whence} 
he returned to make a triumphant en- 
try into the Smolny Institute at the 
head of the government of the People’s 
Commisars. Since then he has been 
the chief of the new order.’ So much 
does M. Landau-Aldanoy givé as bare 
facts of: Lenin’s life, set down in 
rather a confused, contradictory fash- 
ion, and in the same, manner he passes 
to consideration of* Lenin’s writings. 

It is almost impossible to glean 
from the chapter a clear idea of the 
man as an author, but. we are assured 
that his pamphlets in general are very 
badly written and contain nothing but 
commonplaces, that he is one who 
“combines ideas which he believes to 
be the ideas of the future with a men- 
tality that belongs to the Middle 
Ages.” : 

The chagter dealing with.the per- 
sonality of Lenin contains little that 
is illuminative. M. Landau-Aldanov 
denies that the leader ever took Ger- 
man money for himself, and adihits. his 
scrupulous honesty. He does consider 
it possible that it may have been takén 
for propaganda. His only authority, 
however, is hearsay evidence. Indeed, 
the whole book runs too much to 
statements like this: 


Maxim Gorky (I got this from a 
French friend, who, in, turf, heard it 
from Gorky’s own lips), that ‘The 
most astonishing thing in this whole 
business is that no one has yet put us 
out,’ ” 

Carelessly uttered remarks:in gen- 
eral conversation, repeated from one 
person to another, make frail basis 
upon which to form an estimate of a 
man’s character. It is with a feeling 
of profound disappointment that we 
leave this study of Lenin to take up 
a consideration-of the theories of the 
social revolution. Here, however, the 
author is upon better ground. He 


‘is able to speak with more authority 


and is impressive in the presentation 
of his ideas. Whether the - reader 
agrees or not, there is interesting 
matter in his concluding chapters. 

M. Landau-Aldanov is a _ counter- 
‘revolutionist and ‘an anti-militarist, 
and in outlining his beliefs is at once 
vigorous and reasonable. 
like the following show a mental grasp 
of the problems now: before all coun- 
tries. 

“Socialism is today as much a prob- 
lem of production as of redistribution 
of wealth. In every country the most 


~/important task at present is to find 


means of increasing production. In 
countries -like Russia, where natural} 
resources are abundant and hardly 
exploited at all, ‘the problem can be 
solved more easily than elsewhere. . 
An enlightened government, no.matter 
how poor the condition of its treasury, 
should give not millions, but hundreds 
of millions to science. Hach country 
should strive to develop ‘a state of 
mind’ conducive. to conditions which 
should attract intelligent young people 
toward stience. (Hitherto in Europe, 
the best talent has been absorbed by 
politics which feeds its devotees better 
and affords much greater and easier 
satisfaction to vanity.) It should pay 
scholars royally (‘Republicanly,’ they 
are very badly paid!); it should insti- 
tute ‘prizes and rewards for work in 
pure science, as well as for practical 
research.” 

Here the author figures as a 
searcher after truth, and as such he 
should realize that scrappy details and 
opinions do not make a truthful pen 
portrait of a person. 

Frederick O’Brien, who used to 
wear garlands of tiara-blossoms about 
his head in the South Seas, has just 
departed for a trip to Cuba and Cen-/ 
tral America. He has practically 
completed his third book of South 
Sea travel. It is to be called “Atolls 


of the Sun” and may be —. next 
season. 


T he Character of the Chinese 


The literature of the 
Far Bast, so far 96 it 
_ proceeds from Amer- 
By Stanley High ican pens, is rapidly 
Mactoillan Com. aligning itself into 
pany.~ $1.75. pro-Chinese and pro- 
Japanese schools. The br jad and 
tolerant vision ‘which enables a trav- 
eler to see good of tome sort in every 
el leas and people seems to suffer at 
least temporary obscuration when the 
globe-trotter with a book in mind en- 
ters either China or Japan. Just yee 
the Chinese may not be accepted as 
an industrious, honest and philosoph- 
ical people, without its being neces- 
sary to add that the Japanese are 
shifty, treacherous and  untrust- 
worthy, does not appear, but there 
are few writers of travel in the Drignt 
who are able to applaud the one “ 
out decrying the other. Mr. High's 
eminently readable book does avoid 
that are odorous, al- 


China's Pace 


ally. 
| wood 


ics over Japan’s “21 Sabina, = @F 
the Strangle Hold at Shantung. Mr. 
High does not ignore these issues, but 
in the main his book is a study of 
the Chinese character as manifested 
among the people of the interior vil- 
lages. His chapter onthe “Chinese 
Renaissance” will prove particularly 
interesting to those who are eager to 
see that people emerge from the espe- 
cial form of civilization in which they 
have so long rested content.’ Perhaps 
it were better for the world as a 
whole if that content were not dis- 
turbed. Nobody is quite certain. at 
this ‘moment—with the quadrilateral 
treaty still in ot ee 
Commodore Perry’s forcible open 

of Japan is going to be wholly tore 
naté. for civilization. But Mr. High 
exults in ese progress away from 
the old things and lays much stress 
onthe part, played in furthering it 
by Christian \missionaries.: But it is 
probable that trade, rather than the- 
ology, will finally awake China. In- 
deed, Mr.. High gives a hint of this 
when he tells the story of his visit 
to a peculiarly fine Buddhist temple, 
some 1400 miles from the coast: 

“We found the Temple an unusu- 
beautiful. and the fine 
‘and brilliant coloring 
exceptional..for so small. a. village. | again 
But with an interest in Chinese cu- 
rios I was particularly fascinated by | possi 
a very curiously wrought ‘incense 


aad’ Ghaae | ; 
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“A few months ago, Lenin’ told} 
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lor of hp. theater, but 


Vistas’ 
Mr. Macgowan’s 
The Theater.of book is as outwardly 
Tomorrow —_inyiting as the allur- 
By Kenneth Mac- ing play of tomorrow 
New which, in this im- 
$5. ° poftant - volume, 
foresees; inwardly, it 
is even more so, for here, at length, 
youthful in spirit and solid in quality, 
As a competent and compact statement 
of the transition through which the 
contemporary stage is passing, en 


An Italian comedy setting of the’ 
seventeenth century 


route from realism to a more plastic, 
colorful, musical and idealistic inter- 
pretation of life. There is nothing 
pedantic or dilletante about the book. 
The author, formerly of the Boston 
Evening Transcript, more recently 
connected with the New York Globe 
and Vanity Fair, speaks of. the the- 
ater from first-hand knowledge, ac- 
quired behind the scenes and before 
the footlights, whose early general 
disappearance he predicts. His con- 


‘From ‘The Theater of Tomorrow,”’ by Kenneth - Macgowan, 
Courtesy De Wolfe Fiske & Co., 


publishers. ) 


he|_ 


1 Of Mrs. Stirling 


’ -Perey Alien. With 


and that has provided the stage 
which awaits the inevitable dramatist: 
Intplicit in all he writes is not only 
the new drama, but a new type of 
criticism. An Outstanding book, this, 
which opens vistas. 


Recalling a 
Famous Actress 


. It was not, by any 
The Slage Life means, an easy task 


which Mr. Allen un- 
dertook when he set 
out to recapture, and 
to make real to his 
readers, the histrionic 
quality. of an actress | 
whom he had never 
seen on the stage. That 
‘he has succeeded so 
well is evidence of an 
imagination beyond the ordinary. He 
has had the benefit of the reminis- 
cences of several hose career over. 


‘s'Ome 
sketches of the 
Nineteenth Cen-. 
tury Theater. By 


With 


an introduction by 
. Sir Frank Ben- 
son. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 
12s, . net. 


and dramatists whose careerg over- 
lapped that of his subject; but he has 
rrelied, for the most, part, on the criti- 
tisms of the contemporary press, the 
files of which he.has searched with 
great industry and from which he has 
freely quoted. In many cases, though 
certainly not in all, these criticisms 
are of no great value; they are full 
of the ready-made phrases of which 
the journalist, writing under the exi- 
gencies of his profession, is almost of 
necessity apt to make use. But. their 
cumulative effect is a very ak es pres- 
entation of one who, at any rate in 
comedy, was admittedly without an 
equal on the English stage. This ac- 


(Boni & _ Liveright, ‘New York, 
Bosto 


Shakespear's Globe Theater, as reconstructed by G. P. F auconnet, 


ception of the playhouse is, to use a 
word grown somewhat stiff from dis- 
use, noble; his interpretation of the 
somewhat confused state of affairs 
is broad ‘and tolerant,. though none 


the less firm in favor of a decided‘ 


abandonment of contemporary sur- 
face-realism; though inclined some- 
what to condone the impatience of 
ambitious, creative youth with the 
past, he ha fortified himself.with a 
knowledge of historical backgrdunds 
that add solidity to the grace of his 
prophesies. 

Three main divisions comprise the 
book: The New Stagecraft, The New 
Playhouse, The New Play. In the 
first is presented, succinctly, the im- 
portant part played by the mechani- 
cian, the. electrician and-the painter 
in the development of the more elas- 
tic medium, now awaiting the dram- 
atist of the immediate future; in the 
‘second, in a rapid but excellently—at 
times poetically—written narrative, 
we sweep the ages from,the early 
‘Greek stage to the Heriogres theater 
of our own day, and the various ex- 
periments in the direction of intimate 
arrangements whereby the line of 

division between audience and actor 
is eradicated; finally, the play that 
is to inhabit the new temple of art 
is discoursed ae with copious ref- 
erences to what is already being done 
abroad,, and, in much less degree, 
here. Throughout, the volume is 
illustrated with drawings, photo- 
graphs, color reproductions and archi- 
tectural plans that whet one’s appe- 
tite for the reality. 

The soul of the book may be put 
into a_ single rase: release of 
man from the stiltifying realism. of 
the nineteenth-century theater into 
realms where he may rove unre- 
stricted by the theatrical conven- 
tions of the fourth wall, the curtain 
of the peep-hole, the photography of 
the scenery, the pigeon-hole of the 
play in three or four acts, The the- 
dter of tomorrow, free of all these 
trammels, will not illude, it will il- 
lumine; it will not encompass life, 
but liberate it. And the strange 
thing about the’ authodr’s labors is, 
that while, throughout the book, he 
speaks in engaging detail about prob- 
tems of the mechanic, the light expert, 
the carpenter, the designer, and other 
details similarly -matter-of-fact and 
acai the general effect is that 

a distinctly mental contribution. 

= siness ,of writing of the the- 

tomorrow seems presumptu- 

us, risky and absurd enough as I 

160k at it in retrospect. To write of 

the theater of revolution and of life 

wea D See brings: me up sharp 

npocarintic fervors. Yet it is im- 

to deny a faith in the City 

of God. _ There were once, you know, 
the Gree 

Mr. AF PT apetrg ‘book ‘is of primary 

not only to the student 
the wider group 
of intelligent. visitors of playhouses 
who feel art's vital need. of change 
and progress, It is. well conceived, 
well written, stimulating, 
tive of eer 
ys same time qpataine a substantial 
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sense of the dangers of. 
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in Album du Vieux Colombier 


tuality is enhanced by Mr. Allen’s 
wise frankness in giving both sides of 
the picture, in setting the adverse. be- 
side, the favorable judgment. On the 
one hand, we see Mrs. Stirling’s vi- 


lvacity and charm and intelligence,’ on 


ithe. other her tendency to overact and 
her shortcomings in sustained scenes 
of tragedy; and we are also enabled 
to trace her development from tenta- 
tive beginnings to the full bldssoming 
of her talent. | 

One’s final impression is that Mrs, 
Stirling was a fine actress, if not one 
of the greatest, and that she was more 
often than not too good for the: parts 
which she was called on to play. As 
Mr. Allen points out, her career coin- 
cided with a depression in English 
drama. ,Although her last original 
part was in one of Sir Arthur Pinero’s 
earliest plays, she had ceased to act 
regularly even before Tom Robertson 
came to herald the revival. She only 
got her real chance in Shakespeare 
or, more rarely, in Sheridan or Con- 
greve; as .an actress in /artificial 
comedy she must have been delight- 
ful, while to her powers as a character 
actress her memorable performance of 
the Nurse in “Romeo and Juliet” bears 
witness. 

Mer. Allen keeps closely to the letter 
of his title and has but little to say 
of the private life of his subject. His 
book, therefore, is one which. will 
appeal only_to lovers of the stage. To 
them, however, it will be of abundant | 
interest. 


| biting 


It is at least fair to 
say for Mr. Keynes 
that, if he has not 
wholly. resisted the 
temptation to’say “I 
told you so” in this 
sequel to his illu- 
minating . “Economic 
Consequences of the 
Peace,” he has at any 
rate not boasted too much of the par- 
tial fulfillment of his prophecy. How 
much the cogent arguments of his ear- 
lier book may have had to do with en- 
couraging Germany to make its pres- 
ent protestations of inability to meet 
its reparations conimitments is mere. 
speculation. But Mr. Keynes was ad- 
mittedly the first economist of stand- 
ing to insist that the reparations 
clauses of the Versailles Treaty were 
unenforceable, and to point out that 
the difficulty was not wholly with Ger- 
many’s inability to pay, but was cer- 
tain to be enhanced by the unwilling- 
ness of the creditor countries t6 ac- 
cept paynrent in the only wayrin which 
it could be made—namely, in goods. 

Mr. Keynes’ first book made an 
amazing success. He had a happy 
faculty of glossing over the dryness 
of economic discussion, with an icing 
of shrewd, humorous and not always 
respectful characterizations of ‘the | 
chigf figures in the Paris conference. | 


A Revision 9 
the Treaty: 


A Sequel to the 
Economic Conse- 
quences of the 
Peace, by John 
Maynard Keynes, 
New York: Har- 
court, Brace & 
Co. $2. 


acrid descriptions of Wilson and the 
characterizations. of Lloy 
George, and gave the'book the neces- 
sary boost toward popularity. Ger- 
man sympathizers, rallying after the 
shock of the. defeat, seized upon its 
atguments as affording a chance for 
escape, from the burden’ of paying 
for the damage German frightfulness 
had wrought... Mr. Keynes became an 
international figure at a stroké. 

In this sequel to his earlier work, 
he recants nothing of his former view 
as to the impossibility of fulfilling the 
reparations clauses of the treaty. But 
he goes farther. Indeed the very logic 


| of his position 


forces him to go 
farther, and to insist that economic 
considerations which preclude the 
Payment of the German debt, also 
make the collection of the wan debts 
owed the United States by its late 
allies undesirable if not impossible. 
Here again the difficulty rests less 
with the ability of the debtor to pay, 
than with the willingness of the 
creditor nation to cripple its home in- 
dustries by taking in payment the 
Immense volume of manufactured 
goods in which alone payment can be 
made. Summarizing the situation, 


‘Mr. Keynes says: 


The general reader chuckled over the | 


\ 

“The position is exactly parallel to 
that of German reparation. America 
will not carry through to a conclusion 
the collection of Allied debt, any more 
than the Allies will carry through the 
collection of their present reparation 
demands. Neither, in the long run is 
serious politics. Nearly all well- 
informed persons admit this ‘in private 
conversation. But we live in a curious 
age when utterances in the press are 
deliberately designed to be in con- 
formity with the worst- informed, in- 
stead of with the best- informed 


opinion, because the former is the . 


wider spread; so that for compar- 
tively long periods there can be dis- 
crepancies, laughable monstrous, 
between the written: and the spoken 
| word. 

“If this is so it is not good business 
for America to embitter her relations 
with Europe, and to disorder her, ex- 
port industries for tw6 years, in pur- 
Suance of a policy which she is 
certain to abandon before it has 
profited her.” 

It will be  interestin to see. 
whether the great commendation won 
in the United States by Mr. Keynes’ 
earlier recommendation to France to 
fongo the greater. share 


claims on Germany for damage done, 
will be renewed for this later book in ° 
which he urges the United States to 
abandon its demand for repayment of 
money lent. 


English Poetry in Japan 


There can be no 
, doubt of the increased 
curiosity’ of young 
Japan, concerning the 
arts and letters of 
Great Britains and 
America. Just as 
French is the langue 
propre of English- 
speaking people who pretend to cul- 
ture, so is English the one foreign 
tongue which the Japanese are de- 
sirous of mastering. And together 
with that tongue is a manifest 
curiosity concerning the letters of 
English-speaking lands. Japan real- 
izes that it is through a people's lit- 
erature that they are best known. 
Therefore, there isa steadily grow-, 
ing number of English-speaking Japa- 
nese in their native land, and in the 
colleges 4he study of English letters 
is one of the moet popular portions of 
the curriculum. 

Satisfactory textbooks appear to be 
a problem. One of the most recent} 
publications is “An Anthology of New 
English Poetry,” put together by 
Makoto Sangu, a professor in the 
Sixth National College of Japan. Mr. 
Sangu’s ideal was to compile, in con- 
venient form for the Japanese reader, 
specimens of both English and Ameri- 
can verse. ‘Quaintly enough, the pro- 
fessor hopes that his book will. be 
used in Japanese schools and col- 
leges, saying, “For ‘what is more 
needed than poetic culture in this 
crude and materialistic age Of ours?” 


The book is selected with a high 
degree of literary intuition, and really 
does give a fair view- of English and 
American poetry, although such fine 
figures as Edwin Arlington Robinson 
and Wilfred Owgn are left out, while 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox and “Patience 
Worth” .are included. In the first 
section, “Bridges and Other British 
Poets,” are included such names as 
Lawrence Binyon, Robert= Bridges, 
Rupert Brooke, Thomas Hardy, John 
Masefield and Arthur Symons. The 
second section is called “Yeats and 
Other. Irish - Poets,’ and includes a 
particularly complete collection of 
Celtic writers. Then follows the 
American section, which appears to 
have been mainly derived from Har- 
riet Montoe’s “The New Poetry.’ It 
was a good book to use as a basis for 


An Anthology 

of New Eng- - 

lish Poetry 
Sangu.  Susuyo, 


publisher, Osaka, 
Japan, 


| contemporary American work. 


selection, however, for Miss Monroe 
was quite complete in her view of 
of 


French Writers in Holland 


Ecrivains fran- 
cais en Hol- 
land dans 


La premiére 
Moité du XVIile 
Siécle. 
Gusta ve 
Paris: 
Champion. 


‘if the size—it is 
nearly 600 page# long 
—and quite evident 
erudition of this book 
were to frighten away 
the ordinary reader. 
- Primarily, it is an 

élaborate study in 

comparative literature, 
a good example of the solid, though far 
from dry as dust scholarship one might 
expect from one of the pupils of Pro- 
fessor Gustave Lanson, the noted _his- 
torian of French literature, to whom 
the work is dedicated. But the writer 
has succeeded in marshaling his facts 


\with a more than ofdinary amount of 


vigor and interest, due in some meas- 
ure to his own experiences. This is 
especially the case in his pages on 
the Fianders battlefields, where he 
clearly brings his war-memories to 
the interpretation of . seventeenth 
century events; also. in his deacrip- 
tion of the various Dutch haunts o 
Deseartes, which he personally 
visited for the sake of-accuracy, At 
least, these sections of his book may 
be picked out and read by the general 
reader with entertainment and profit. 
The Low Countries had a great at- 
traction for Frenchmen, in the first 
half of the seventeenth century. 
were drawn thither by the adventure 
which the Spanish War provided and 
to one of this class; Jean de Schelan- 
dre, an obscure poet, Professor Capes | 
- : 


It would be a pity | 


Some | nearly half of M. Col 


devotes many pages. Incidentally, he 
quotes from bis Pindaric Ode on the 
“Voyage fait par l’'Armee des Etats 
de Hollande, l’an 1602,” a work dis- 
tinguished for historical accuracy— 
being based on actual experience— 
rather than for poetical charm. More 
interesting to English readers is the 
reference given to the same poet's 
work, the “Stuartide,” a poem dedi- 
cated to James 1,. hitherto neglected 
by English historians, although it ex- 
ists in manuscript in the British Mu- 
seum. 

Other chapters in Professor Cohen’s 
book deal with better-known person- 
‘alities, Frenchmen who were attracted 
to Holland by the greater intellectual 
freedom offered to them there. Such 
were the two seventeenth century 
poets, Theophile and Guez de Balzac, 
both of whom studied at the Univer- 
sity of Leyden, of whose foundation 
and early history we are given a full 
account. Such was Claudius Saumaise, 


{| better known to English readers as 


Salmasius, the learned opponent of 
Milton in his controversy over Charles 
1; such, lastly and most notably of all, 
‘was René to whose - life 
and intellectual activities in Holland 
—in 20 y , from hoo to 1649, he 
lived in” 3 differ t Dutch towns— 
n’s is de- 
voted. The work is fully illustrated, 
with admitable reproductions from 
con-emporary manuscripts and por- 


ea 


course, there are some. few recent 
figures that Mr. Sangu*has missed. 
Three more sections complete the 
book, namely “Some Imagist Poets,’ 
“Poets of the East” and “Cubists and 
Post-Impressionist Poets.” Mr. Sangu 
makes an amusing.error in-the title 
of this last section for, of course, 
there is no such thing as a cubist 
poet—that name being applied only 
to painters who use square forms in 
their canvases. 


Mr. Sangu’s biographical notes in 
the back of the book are a joy to read. 
Of Witter Bynner, the professor 
writes, “He is of a spontaneous, gay 
and humorous nature.” Of John 
Gould Fletcher we read, “Early in his 


-eleventh year he read Longfellow, 


| 


Scott and Wordsworth, and began to 
write verses.- Received no higher. 
school education, his literary aspira- 
tions and genius not allowing him to 
be restricted to prescribed curricu- 
lums.” ‘And of Hamlin Garland it is 
gravely remarked, “Has received no 
school training to be noted.” This is 
delicious. Japanese students are in- 
formed that Edgar Lee Masters is a 
Democrat, though just why this par- 
ticular poet’s political affiliations 
should be pointed out is a puzzle, and 
Ezra Pound is described as an “ego- 
tistic author of a peculiar style,” 
which would undoubtedly please the 
velvet-jacketed Ezra mightily. 


Now and again Mr. Sangu makes a 
quaint slip in English, but these are 
mere peceadillos and he is to be con- 
gratulated upon the degree of excel- 
lency with which he has put this an- 
thology together. It is’ a volume that 
should bring much te “the Japanese 
students, who desire a closer know]l- 
edge of English and American poetry. 
While certain of the poets could be” 
much better represented in point of 
selections, yet their individual modes 
are illustrated clearly enough for the 
foreigner to get an adequate idea of 
their magic. If the book awakens a 
number of Japanese to the beauties of. 
American poetry, it will be doing a 
pret that thoroughly vindicates the. 
editor. 


Haunts of Wild 
Animals 


Walched by The 


latest nature book is 
Wild Animals thus explained by the 
By Enos A. Mills. 


author: “In thénative 
Garden City, N. ae of wild ani- | 

. and Toronto : mals you are watched~ 
Doubleday, Page a great deal more than 
you watch!” Whatthe 
animals thought of Mr. Mills, they 
have’ not told, but his side of the story 
is, as ever, good writing. Keenly ob- 
servant of every detail in the lives of 
his untamed neighbors, he never lets 
the impulse to enlarge color his report. 

The Rocky Mountain goat, “dressed 
in shaggy, baggy knickerbockers,” 
showed the two-legged watcher a few 
specimens of cliff climbing, which 
caused him to grant a remarkable co- 
ordination of head and foot work to 
this “mountaineer of mountaineers.” 
The Black Bear—Comedian is a great 
friend of Mr. Mills. He calls him 
“The Happy Hooligan of the Woods” 
and pleads for a closed season for a 
few years, to protect this rollicking 
fellow of the forests. 

Mountain lions, antelopes, wolves, 
and moose watched their kindly bi- 
ographer, and of them all he has 
}something pleasant to chronicle. The 
wolf is given a much better character 
than most persons have supposed him 
to possess, and, in particular, is /ab- 
solved of ferocity—and cowardice. 
Ferocious he may once have been, but 
is is not now considered good form 
in the best wolf circles te exhibit this 
trait. “Avoid humans,” says their so- 
cial mandate, and it is one scrupu- 
lously obeyed, in spite of mythical 
tales to the contrary. 

The illustrations scattered through 
the book are unusually good, espe- 
cially one irresistible full-length por- 
trait of “Johnny, My Grizzly Cub.” 
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_BY GIULIO SILVA 


of Singing in the bay Con- 
ory of St. Cecilia, Rome.. 


Ea. HORS fare today? Instru-~- 
FB ageyens has been actively 
‘there since the war; 
: with your accus- 
ckness of response to all 
- movements, have not 
this activity. For that 

1 have | by no theans deni 
new ‘songs which 
ote in Italy today. 
found a place ir 
s of your concert halls. 
tees penn wonder whether ft 
erat vin for you to formu- 
: view of the present 
music in Italy, or 
exact understanding 
cs. Indeed, I have 
i whether you are not 
"to -believe that the current 
of instrumental music al- 
overshadows the fusther 


"T 


nue, to do so for a long time 


it cannot be said, when all 
gathered in, that Italy’s 

at ectivity of today supplies any 
al proof that such a rad- 
_ of traditions is under 
Vocal chamber music— 
what we call “liriche” or 
i’—still constitutes an im- 
aes eae, Shonen cy We os 
ewert the young n 
Setawetion: We can say, in- 

MY allot the modern Italian 
have written songs; and 
lity is, in. itself, worthy 


adn. But Not a School 


ts 


: of this very active movement 
, let me resort at first to a 


_ Beginning with the names 
you are most familiar, Ot- 
> Respieht has written, as you 
oT considerable number . of 
Iidebrando Pizzetti has not 
‘many, but his lyric produc- 
Fran- 


} group, though we must recog- 


has written 
are not 


Alfredo Casella 


rtant. Riccardo Zandonai 


ze that it does not 

best part of the workof 
gary has on himself 
ae: r ”. One FE ae 
advo! ~ 

of ’ Pizzetti, has Med mery ’ for 
, a very noteworthy number 
which reveal marked origi- 


i a 


mention the other names with 
regard for their geographical 


connection, that 
1 culture still continues active 
, as of old, not in a single cen- 
‘in av y of centers. Rome 
more en her ancient place 
nation’s political capital, but 
; not, like Paris, gathered unto 


, especially worthy of 
work of Ferdinando Liuzzi 
ess elegant but more popular 
F of Renato Brogi. In the so- 
_Milanese group we must take 
e songs of Renzo Bossi, 

Be ort Adriano Lualdi and 


of Brescia. In Emilia, 
eee of srr Royal 


Parma, 
» and Adolfo Gaanino - 
3alilla Pratella of Lugo. 
in the 


ra 10e8co See ties. Do- 
and Rosario Scalero. 
considerable number 


s they 


: d out and attributed to 
Ttalian n music es a whole. On 
é etion today 

t, and often di- 


“lin Asolian Hall, 


jdocuments are interesting 


~ 


style and content of these songs em- 


bodied certain distinctive qualities 
which had long been ‘developing in the 
music of Italy. As early as the elev- 
enth century there had come the dawn 
of a wholly new concept in the realm 
of music, namely, the idea that in song 
beauty of tone is of essential import- 
ance- This may seem to you a simple 
and commonplace idea, one upon which 
musicians must always have acted. But 
this is not the case. Beauty of tone 
was not especially sought after in the 
music of the ancient Greeks. “In song,” 
declared Plato, “the. rhythm and the 
wé6érds are of principal importance, the 
tones of the least.” And this principle 
was.never reversed or contested until 
about the egleventh century. Then it 
was that the musicians of Italy grad- 


song founded on those musical ele- 
ments which have to do with the tone 
itself. | 

The inspiration-of musical inventive-. 
ness of this sort among Italian com- 
posers of the succeeding centuries was 
the musicality df words as. we hear 
them in speech—their tonal effect, I 

ean.- In this connection it is import- 
ant te note how the dawn of artistic 

pressive song coincided with the 
dawn of Italian and Provencal liter- 
ature, that is, of the very two lan- 
guages whose distinctive characteris- 
tic, as compared with other tongues, is 
the melodic expressiveness of the 
voice. Indeed, the musical difference 
between the Latin and Italian lan- 
guages is at bottom the same that ex- 
ists between the song of antiquity and 
the new art which essayed its first 
steps in Provence and Tuscany—it is 


pressiveness of the voice. 

So, in the sixteenth century, abso- 
ute dominance was given to the voice 
to secure the desired expressiveness; 
rand to this end the last lingering drop 
of beauty was drawn out of each word 
through many potent musical means, 
including the most pure and powerful 
melody. The charm of an arietta by 
Caccini never resides in its meledic 
movement alone, however, but rather 
in the artistic display of a number of 
musical effects which can be devel- 
oped only by the singing voice. No 
instrument, striving to imitate them, 
can succceed in making them equally 
meaningful or expressive. 


Bel Canto in Flower 


The purely melodic element having 
once been introduced, it underwent al- 
most continuous development during 
two ceuturies. Especially did the lyric 
quality progress, the expression of the 
various human sentiments by. musical 
means. In earlier times, music served 
almost exclusively to express a moral 
or emotional state of feeling in which 
one individual stood toward another 
individual—love, above all; sympathy, 
grief, disappointment. Toward the 
end of the seventeenth century we be- 
gin to hear music expressing also the 
reactions of natural sights and scenes 
—the rising sun, a landscape in spring 
time—upon the human soul. Consid- 
ered in its relationship to modern mu- 
sical art, this is a fact of the utmost 
importance; for it marks the birth of 
an element which in the modern epoch 
dominates the musical field, namely, 
impressionism. - 

t+ Throughout all of the eighteenth 
century the growth of instrumental 
music very intensively stimulated the 
development of the purely melodic ele- 
ment, in musical composition, with 
German influence increasingly notable. 
At this came there came ta. be writ- 
ten many sdngs having a melody so 
rich that it is almost equally under- 
find |standable and expressive whether 
sung by the human voice or played on 
a violin or ’cello. Moreover, as melody 


ually began to seek an expressive. 


a contrast found in the musical ex- 


‘influence upon secular music. 
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Silva 


His — position gives -him an intimate acquaintanceship with al] the 
modern Italian composers. 


kept pace with the advance of instru- { 
mental music, virtuosity in song began 
to assert itSelf ever more and. more. 
The voice, perfected through the mar- 
velous school of “Bel Canto,” came to 
enrich the effects it produced not alone 
by enhancing the musicality of the 
words sung, but also and more espe- 
cially by elaborating upon the melody, 
even as instruments elaborate upon it. 
In short, the voice attained during this 
period the’ fullest development of 
which it is technically capable. It 
could do no more; the instrument’s 
turn had come. - 


The Literary Element Enters 


Up to that time, vocal chamber 
music-had not possessed a character 
distinctly and. exclusively its own. Re~ 
ligious and secular music—~in the 
opera house as in the concert hall— 
both maintained the same style. The 
form varied only in response to the 
literary element, the particular text 
to.be sung. Now, precisely this ele- 
ment—the literary element—was des- 
tined to gain ever more and more 
So 
strohg did this influence become, in- 
deed, that it brought about a profound 
change in the stylistic characteris- 
tics of opera, on the one hand, and 
of chamber music on the other, a 
substantial difference ‘growing up be- 
tween the*two in the matter of style. 


It was especially in Germany that 
the influence of the literary element 
steadily advanced and attained its 
culmination. There its growth was to 
have been expected, if only by\reason 
of the fact that the Germart language 
did not offer the same resources of 
innate musicality which the Italian 
language made available to our com- 
posers. Naturally the literary ex- 
pressiveness of the words sung at- 
tained a large importance in ‘ the 
lieder of Schubert, Schumann and 
Brahms. Moreo¥er, Germany was the 
nation which held intellectual pre- 


|Pianos of 80 Years. Ago Praised 
. by Moscheles and Thalberg 


, 


Old Letters to Sebastian Evard in Possession of a Concert} 
Manager in New York 


[ETERS written by two pianists 
who were famous 80 years ago. 
Ignaz Moschéles and Sigismund 
Thalberg, belong to Daniel Mayer, 


the concert singer, whose office is 
New York. The 
letters are addressed to Pierre Erard 
of Paris, who. succeeded to the piano 
manufacturing business of Sébastian 


}Erard, the famous French inventor. 


They fell into the possession: of Mr. 


~ | Mayer when he was proprietor of the 


London ‘house of S. & P. Erard, from 
1892. to 1906. They were recently 
lent by him to a representative of 


The Christian Science Monitor. The 
because 


"improvements | 
ening ‘the: tech- 


and 


feces 
te \eteg . 


5 follows: 


the close of the Season of 1842-43, as 
follows: 
r4ndon, 13 July, 1843. 
My dear Erard: * 

I leaye the: twenty-fifth with my 
family, to stay at Boulogne, after the 
exactions of the season; and you are 
the person who can make my vacation 
both profitable and pleasant, by being 
so good as to send me one of your 
fine _ for study and recre- 
ation. : 

My wife and I regret étnenkaly not 
having seen you, as well as Madame, 
this year in London. (Your pianos 
have made my concerts shine.) We 
are hoping all the time to meét you 

- at Boulogne, and we beg you to com- 
mend us to the friendly remembrance 
of Mme. and Mile. Erard. 

Your very devoted friend, 
I. MOSCHELES. 

P, S.—I have just. seized upon one 
of your best pianos, which I have 
selected to send to Riga. 


Thalberg. wrote from Vienna, at the 
beginning of the season of 1843-44, as 


: oe, 31 November (1843) 
_My dear Erard 
I am Bones vhs Fou’ the day after a 
great success, which ¥ owe largely to 
your ificent. piano, . The whole 
world is now agreed that it is no 
-longer a piano, but at once an n, 
a harp, in fact quite an orchestra. 
The manufacturers are all full of 
admiration and ackno 
selves vanquished. I am going ed 
two. or three moré = concerts- 


4 


Lago agatha tne aergg' to .be sent 
tothe palace of-Prince Metternich, 
pe very much desires to familiarize | 
himself with it. > 
Adieu, my ear Erard. 
S. THALBERG. 


‘|posers who-have absorbed 
| qualities from France, from Germany 
‘and from Russia, and who have fused 
ithe 


ve \ 
: Shou ef the coming month: oa Se ‘portant member of this 


ponderance throughout Europe in the 
nineteenth century. We in Italy felt 


this German influence strongly, and}: 


I am forced to say—quite without fail- 
ing to recognize the beauties of the 
German achievement itself—that it ex- 
erted upon us a far from beneficent 
effect. In fact, it atrophied, the de- 
velopment of ‘our vocal chamber 


music;/ and little by little, as the. 


Wagnerian tradition attained full 
supremacy, it killed also our operatic 
music. For the genius which made 
Germany’s music great in the nine- 
teenth century was not a génius 
natural to Italy; its beauties were not 
our beauties by birthright, its -ways 
were not our ways. 

Of our own Italian tradition there 
remained, in vocal chamber music of 
the late nineteenth century, only one 
element—and in a degenerate and su- 
perficial form at that—melodic qual- 
ity. The single exception that can be 
made 'to this rule may be offered in 
favor of a few genial followers of the 
German sehool, such as Martucci, 
Sgambati, and Enrico Bossi. For the 
rest, “facile melody,” as Italian music 
came to be contemptuously called in 

rench and German critical treatises, 
is the distinguishing -but undistin- 
guished characteristic of this period in 
our musical history. In a word, the 
Italians of the nineteenth century de- 
scended the perilous slope of musical 
dilettantism. It was, however, a'dilet- 
tantism often marked byvyreal talent. 
In the operatic field, this dilettantism 

Fculminated in two ‘composers of 
highly pleasing quality, Mascagni and 
Puccini. In the field of chamber mu- 
sic, it produced Paolo Tosti. 


The War and Its Reactions 


And then came the terrible late war, 


bringing to pass in Italy a strong. 


revulsion against German culture. But 
even as in the political field this re- 
vulsion was not instantaneous. and 
unanimous, so also events took a di- 
vided course in the musica] field. Some 
musicians, sympathetic to the German 
style, although no longer seeking 
active coédperation with German music, 
were at least in favor of maintaining 
neutrality toward it. This group of 
young Italian musicians, it is neces- 
sary to point out, however, was the 
least numerous .and the least impor- 
tant. 

As in politics the reaction against 
Teutonism carried with it a, sympa- 
thetic movement in the direction of 
France, so in music we have had imi- 
tators of the modern French school, 
and especially of Debussy. Indeed, at 
the beginning of the twentieth century 
this influence was already strong in 
Italy. In’ the music of Casella, of 
Pizzetti, of Malipiero and Respighi it is 
more than evident in point style, 
though not in the intimate essence of 
their musical inspiration. Even the. 
words of many of their songs are in 
French. Y 


But even as a great share of the 
Italian people fought the war neither 
out of sympathy for France nor in 
reaction against Germany, but simply 
for Italy, so in music a goodly share of 
our composers remained, above all, 
Italian. In vocal chamber music we 
may cite. Pizzetti and his pupil Cas- 
telnuovo Tedesco, as two men who 
have stood forth purely and pro- 


foundly Italian. They are not striving. 


for vocal melody, but for the eloquent 
musicality of the voice which, even as 
it sings, weds itself to the accompany- 
ing, Yostrament to establish musical 
col gs of expression. Pizzetti’s 
lyric, “I Pastori,” is an extraordinarily 
beautiful example of this truly Italian 
arth 

And finally we “have certain com- 
various 


strong and highly in- 
The most im- 
group is 
Respighi. He has written some songs 
in imitation of the ancient Italian style 
which rank with the bést of his pro- 
duction: he has written others which 
show the influence of ssy and of 
the Russian school, for Respighi studied 


all with s 
dividual italian spirit. 


under the guidance of Rimsky-Kor- |; 
sakoff. In all of his songs (tiough less 
in those written in the old style), it is 
not the voice which takes complete 
dominance; -the instrument plays a 
notable and almost preponderating 
part; but still the voice sings, and 
sings in an Italian manner. ~ © 


The Categories. of Transition 


Summing up all this evidence, it is 
clear that wé cannot speak of the ex- 
istence today of an_/Italian school of 
vocal music possessing one single and 
special character. Many diverse tend- 
eucies are being exhibited. But still 
we can group the composers of today 


significance of which.I have sought to 
make clear in my foregoing remarks. 
The categories I would formulate as 
follows: 

Possessing markedly Italian char- 
acteristics with a tendency toward 
primitive classicism—Pizzetti, Castel- 
nuovo, and Liuzzi. 

Superficial melodists, continuing 
and modernizing the mariner of Tosti 
—Brogi, Cimara, Capitano, and athers. 

Following the French and Russian 
schools in style and technique though 
upon a basis truly Italian—Respighi 
and Casella (especiaHy in their early 
production)-+ Malipiero, Tommasini, 
Gui, and others. 

Showing frankly revolutionary tend- 
encies—Casella (in his recent work) 
and Pratella. 

Of mixed and uncértain character- 
istics—Zandonai, Orefice, Renzo Bossi, 
Gandino, Lualdi, Alfano, Bustini, Man- 
tica, Alaleone and Scalero. 

Popular folklorists — Pieraccini, 
Oddone, Favara, and others. 

With so.many diverse tendencies 
asserting themselves, it.is clear that 
Italian vocal musie today is under- 
going a period of transition. It is 
finding its way to new things, and to 
a new unity. We need not have fear 
for the ultimate result. Even now, the 
quantity and quality of the present 
Italian production. will. safely bear 
comparison with the current work of 
any other country in Europe. Aided 
by the new reliance which Italy is 
pow placing upon her own natural 
and national heritage in the field‘ of 
song, the young generation of Italian 
composers for ‘the voice may. impor- 

ntly add to their birthright. 


| Chicago Opera Company 
Expecting to Continue 


“Don’t bother me, but attend to the 
guaranty,’ Miss Mar¥ Garden fs said 
to have sent word from New York to 
Chicago; when news correspondents 
announced her intention to withdraw 
from the directorship of the Chicago 
‘Opera Company. But bother or no 
bother, announcement or no . an- 
nouncement, it is known that the pres- 
ent company goes out of existence on 
May 1, when a new company, organ- 
ized under the auspices of an associa- 
tion of Chicago guarantors, of which 
Samuel Insull is president, comes into 
being. The new company, that is to 
say, will be. established. if 500 persons 
before May 1 shall have agreed to 
guarantee $1000 a year for a term of 
years. 

The number of guarantors who have 
already subscribed is understood to 
be 385, and nobody interested in the 
future of opera in Chicago seems to 
entertain any doubt that the remain- 
ing 115 will be found when the time 
comes for the reorganization. As for 
the $115,000 still to be raised, that, 
apparently, could be got ‘together 
quickly enough, if the men in charge 
of arrangements were willing to ac- 
cept large pledges. But according to 
the plan under which Mr. Insull and 
the other members of the committee 
of the new association. are working, 
the entire fund must be raised in 
single $1000 subscriptions; and~ no 
swerving from the plan is looked for. 
* At a meeting of the committee 
which is announched to take place in 
Chicago on March 12, it fs supposed 
that measures for completing the 
guaranty campaign will be taken. 
Meantime, the spring tour continues 
under the direction of Miss. Garden; 
afid most of.the singers seem to be of 
the same mind with the director, that 
nobody need worry about them. For 
though the company, along with. the 
Chicago Opera Association which 
maintains it, goes out of existence two 
months hence, and although all ite 
belongings pass into new hands and 
all the artists.connected with it must 
either leave or ehter service on new 
terms, the institution is expected to 
go on next season about as formerly. 
We We 3 


Henri Feévrier,.a Stylist, 
as Witness ‘Monna V anna’ 


Henri Février, whose~ ‘Monna 
Vanna” was lately revived in New 
York by the Chicago Opera*Company, 
with Miss Mary Garden in the title 
réle and with Lucien Muratore in the 
rdle of Prinzivalle, may justly, per- 
haps, be criticized for wanting origi- 
nality as a melodist and a harmonist: 
but he can hardly be dismissed, for all 
that, as a weak composer. He may 
not, indeed, be great at invention, but 
he is somewhat great, surély, at style. 
Granted that he puts no tunes of re- 
markable interest and writes no chord 
combinations of unusual charm in his 
score, he nevertheless attains a cer- 
tain coherence and strength of tonal 
structure which win the admiration of 
listeners. And then, what good judg- 
ment he showed in choosing his li- 
bretto Having a text. based on a Mae- 
terlinck play he could write his reci- 
tative in perfect Assurance that art- 
ists of first-rate abilities would like 
to sing it. 

Février, then, must be adjudged, for 
the time being, at least, above second 
rank, because of the zeal with. which 
the Chicago opera. leading soprano 
and tenor interpret his work. He 
must be considered temporarily, no 
matter what may happen by and: by, 
as at the top, inasmuch as Miss Gar- 
den, who has raised feminine char- 
acter portrayal in opera to a higher 
point, in certain fespects, than any- 
body else, and Mr. Murstore, one of 


oughly schooled vocalists among ten- 
ors, give “Monna Vanna” their recog- 


nition. 


in certain ‘categories, the meaning and | 


the greatest actors and/most thor- | 
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was the Tzech Philharmonic, 


British Music Breaks Ground 
in Tzecho-Slovakian Fields 


So Suastuali Is the First Visit to Prague That Another 
‘Has to Be Arranged 


London, Jan. 27 (Special). 
RITISH musicians are well ac- 
customed .to visits from foreign 
artists, distinguished or other- 
wise, and presumably the Britons 
make good hosts, since the guests 
frequently return. But it is an almost 
new experience for British musicians 
to find themselves invited abroad, to 
be honored guests, to have reciprocal 
hospitality shown them, and to find 
theniselves and their country’s music 
appreciated. Almost—but not quite— 
new, for in Elizabethan days English 
musicians had the habit of traveling 
and were welcomed at. more than one 
court. Poetic parallels detween those 
days and these seem curiously fre- 
quent: it is certainly one that a party 
of British musicians has recently 
paid an. official visit to Prague by in- 
vitation of the Educational Depart- 
ment of the Tzecho-Slovak Govern- 
ment, and has met with great success. 
Bohemian music and musicians had 
long been recognized in London. 
Smetana, Dvorak, Emmy Destinn, the 
Bohemian Quartet and Sevcik were 
household names and a very cordial 
feeling existed toward them. The 
present writer recalls a conversation, 
20 years ago, with, Coleridge Taylor, 
the well-known composer, in which He 
said that Dvofak’s music appealed 
keenly to him, that he admired it 
very much and that he believed it 
meant more for the progress. of art 
than did the work of Brahms. A dar- 
ing thing to say then, when the 
Brahms cult was in full swing, and 
interesting to. remember now, as 
showing the intuitive sympathy and 
understanding between these spon- 
taneously sincere composérs of dif- 
ferent nations. 


Breaking Ground in -Bohemia 


However, at that time Bohemia (not 
yet named Tzecho-Slovakia) knew 
next to nothing of native British mu- 
sic. While Dvorak’s symphonies were 
heard in London, no note of Elgar 
seems to have penetrated to Prague, 
and the rapid development of the 
young British school was never heard 

of. 


Two or three years ago, shortly 
after the emergence of the Tzecho- 
Slovakian State from the débris of the 
Austrian Empire, a large group of 
musicians was sent by it to London, 
‘as a piece of propaganda. They gave 
superb performances. Destifn and 
the Bohemian String Quartet were 
already firm favorites; no one needed 
telling they were good; but the 
Tzecho-Slovak Male Voice chorus, 
with their splendid ‘tone and amazing 
fervor and finish, burst upon London 
and captured eit at the first song. 
Everyone in the musical world talked 
about them; their visit was one whirl 
of enthusiasm. 

Had the British Government seen 
fit to act in a parallel manner it would 
have been gratifying... But the gov- 
ernment did not. 

Howver, what official Britain failed 
to do, Tzecho-Slovakia has accom- 
plished. It invited a party of British 
artists to Prague. Two concerts were 
originally planned. For various rea- 
sons these had to be reduced to one, 
but this was made as representative 
‘as was compatible with effective pro- 
gram arrangement—that art in which 
contrast, continuity, color and dura- 
tion all play a part. 

The Concert at Prague- 

The upshot was that ‘at the begin- 
ning of January a party of British 
artists converged upon Prague. Adrian 
Boult, the conductor,,Arthur Bliss, 
the composer, the Bnglish Singers, 
six in number (a splendid ensem- 
ble organization), and, lastly, Edward 
J. Dent, the eminent critic and au- 
thority on» Mozart’s operas. The Eng- 
lish Singers appeared at the concert 
only in their corporate capacity, but 
their names must be mentioned indi- 
vidually, as they are all fine artists, 
and two especially have made high 
positions for themselves: as soloists. 
These six‘*are Flora Mann, Lilian 
Berger, Winifred *‘Wheelan, Steuart 
Wilson, Clive Carey, and Cuthbert 
Kelly. 

The concert was given on Jan. 5, in 
the Smetana Hall, and the orchestra 
fresh 
from being conducted by Weingartner 
in a classical program the fortnight 
before. On this occasion Adrian 
Boult was in charge and won golden 
opinions. The evening opened with 
George Butterworth’s two “Orchestral 
Idylls’’—<delicate, sparing, truthful 
things, with the air of the English 
countyyside in them. Just what they 
should have, as they were an outcome 
of the school which bases itself on 
folk song. Following these came a 
group of representative Elizabethan 
madrigals, sung by the English sing- 
ers, then Arthur Bliss’ brilliant or- 
chestral work, \“Mélée Fantasque,”’|f | 
typical of the modern-futurist school 
in British music. A very fine per- 
formance was secured under Adrian 
Boult. Next, another group of mad- 
rigals and folk songs (of which more 
anon), and lastly Elgar’s second 
symphony, representing the classical 
tradition in English art. Adrian Boult 
has made this work peculiarly his 
gwn. He understands it better than 
any other conductor, and presents the 
glowing lights, the rich shadows and 
sweeping melodic lines in exactly 
their right perspective. 

The Prague Orchestra liked the 
work, they played it very well, and 
the performance was a great success. 

But the English Singers were the 
“clou” of.the evening. Their con- 
certed singing burst as something 
new upon the keen Tzecho-Slovak 
musicians, who said afterward they 
had never imagined such vocal! effects 


that voices should thus execute music 
in the manner of a beautiful strinz 
quartet, and that the uivalent of 
instrumental methods should be ob- 
tajnabie seemed marvelous. The 


jlish folk songs freely 


}can hold a noble part. 


possible. To them it was a revelation 


arranged bv 
Ralph Vaughan Williams were what 
turned the tide of interest to generous 
enthusiasm. This was the more re- 
markable as the English words were 
unintelligible beyond a bald general 
sense of the meaning conveyed by the 
program notes—but the music ‘passed 
beyond speech barriers and carried 
with it the truth of the songs. These 
were “The Dark-Eyed Sailor,” “The 
Wassail Song,” and that exquisitely 
tender lyric movement which Vaughan 
Williams has woven from the first 
two verses of a _ long traditional 
ballad called “Lovely on the Water,” 

but renamed by him “The Spring 
Time of the Year.” The tune, a model 
one, is very beautiful, and Vaughan 
Williams with his masterly know- 
ledge of vocal effect, his complete at- 
oneness with the genius of English 
folk song, has raised it to the highest 
power of poetry. The effect upon ‘the 
audience was immense; they gave 
way to open emotion. Nothing would 
content them but an encore, and when 
the concert was over they surged 
forward to the foot of the platform, 
meets for more and more. So the 
English Singers sang on and on till 
they had practically giyen\a second 
concert that included many songs, 
with “The Spring Time of the Year” 
among them. Thus was it performed 
three times in one évening. °* 


A Return Demanded 


The eventful concert came finally to 
its -close but the enthusiasm roused 
still ran high. The British musicians 
had congratulations showered upon 
them. -Even strangers stopped them in 
the streets to tell their admiration and 
to express gratitude. Meanwhile the 


};authorities gave them hospitable en- 


tertainment. A performance of the 
national opera, “The Bartered Bride,” 
by Smetana, was given in their honor 
at the Opera House, and they were 
also specially invited on another night 
to Beethoven's “Fidelio.” In every 
respect the visit -was happy and suc- 
cessful. 


Britishers have been engaged to re- 
turn to Prague, at the end of March, 
giving a concert in Berlin on their 
way, and they are also booked for con- 
certs at Brno and Pressbureg, after 
which they will most likely proceed to 
Vienna. 


position ag a musical city. More than 
100 years ago, to its enduring glory, it 
reversed Vienna’s adverse judgment 
upon one of the finest operas in ex- 
istence, and was the means of securing 
another masterpiece from the same 
pen. “Since the Bohemians under- 
stand me so well, I must write an 
opera on purpose for them,” said 
Mozart, after the great success of 
_ Figaro. ” The opera he wrote was 
‘Don Giovanni.” Prague has not lost 
its prestige in the interval, nor has’ its 
understanding grown dim. Rather 
Must it have grown greater, since its 
citizens now understand and sym- 
pathize thus with the music of an 
glien nation. The French have a 
proverb which places high the power 
of understanding. More and more. peo- 
ple are coming to see that among na- 
tions a real comprehension of each 
other is ene of the vital needs of the 
present time. In this task musicians 
Where words 
stop, music enters in with power which 
is unpredictable, immeasurable, 


St. Louis Summer Opera 
Repertoire Decided Upon 


ST. LOUIS, Mo., Feb. 27 (Special 
Correspondence) — Johann Strauss’ 
famous light opera “Queen’s Lace 
Handkerchief” will have a place on 
next summer’s municipal opera re- 


operetta, “Algeria” which was first se- 
lected. The change was made when 
it was learned that Henry Blossom, a 
St. Louisan who wrote the book of 
“Algeria” was revising it when he 
passed away and the work was nett in 
an unfinished condition. 

The complete repertoire for the 
summer in the order in which the 
operas will-be presented is: “The 
Highwayman,”’ ‘by De Koven; “Miss 
Springtime,” Kalman; “Sari,” Kal- 
man; “The Yeoman of the @uard,” 
Gilbert and Sullivan; “The Geisha,” 
Sidney Jones; “Queen's Lace Handker- 
chief,”” Strauss; “Swéethearts,” Vic- 
tor Herbert;>and “Spring Maid,” Rein- 
hardt. 

A chorus for the nroductinia of St. 
Louis voices is now being trained in 
the Municipal Opera Training School 
at the -Jefferson Memorial Building 
in Forest Park. Previously most bf 
the chorus as well as al] the princi- 
pals were re brought from New York. 
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NEW SACRED SONG 
“The Saviour of the World’ 


Com by Jeseph H. Adams 
In keys suitable 7 medium, or high 
ores 
Price two shillings (@0 cents). 
The Jooeps Adams Music Pablishing Co. 


anpnon Passage, 
Mew York: The H. W. Gray Co. 


"NEW SACRED SONG 


“The Saviour of the World” 
Composed by Joseph H. Adams. 
In keys ar ee ae low, mediem, 
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ing garden and terrace could not be 
excelled. After the Halls/of Audience} 
we came to the seraglio and accom- 
panying buildings; where everything 
|is perfect and nothing is on the grand 
scale, The Pearl Mosque could, hardly 
be smaller, and it is ppre and fresh as 
a lotus. | ‘There fs a series Of apart- 
ments all in white marble (with inlay- 


{tog bow spahned the stives mist of 


morning, or the earth and sea lay 
shimmering’ in the golden haze of 
noon; ifi storm or calm; by day or 
night, the manifold aspects of nature 
‘held me and swayed all my thoughts 
}unij] it was impossible to be silent any 
longer, and I was fain to mingle.my 
voice with her myriad voices, only 
aspiring to be in accord with the in- 
finite harmony, however feeble. and 
broken the notes might be—Celia 
Thaxter. 
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Chelsea in Letters 
and’ Art 


The name of. Chelsea sounds a 
signal for the unrolling of a pano- 
rama. And how far back it be- 
gins! Indeed, one does not know how 


to fix its exact moment in the history 
of England; but here is a charter of 
Edward the Confessor, where “Ceal- 


cylle” is mentioned, and here is a page 


centuries, its many gables and towers 


of Forfarshire. 
tige of its immense age, Glamis is 
one of the most, beautiful buildifgs 
of the Three Kingdoms. The ex- 
quisitely. weathered tints of grey-pink 
and orange that its ancient red sand- 
stone walls have taken on with the 


rising in summer-time out of a sea 
of greenery, the richness of its archi- 
tectural details, make Glamis a thing 
apart. There is nothing else quite 
like it. No more ‘charming family 


Sa ae Ses 


See cs aS: : 


Apart from the pres- 


ability to throw off in some degree 
the bonds and fetters with which it 
generally believes itself to be bound. 
All the progress mankind has made 


jfrom its lowliest beginnings has been 


along the line of overcoming the false 
sense of limitation, the earth-bound 
conditions, which characterize primi- 


itive man. 
'man has emerged from the darkness 


of ignoraneda into the light of under- 


; standing; 


Slowly, but steadily, mortal 


and his freedom has been 
in exact proportion to his 


gained 
progress shes pane. that is, out of 


should bring to humanity is a|have been annihilated. 


larger sense of freedom and the |play of intell 
;nearer and nearer approximation of 


A Larger Place 


. Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


All this dis- 
igence claims to be a. 


A CERTAIN result which religion | can almost say that time and space 


the divine Mind, which operates with- 
out material instrumentality; but only 
as man’s true nature is understood, 
and he is seen in his direct relation 
to God and the spiritual creation, will 
the limitations of a so-called material 
universe be overcome. Christian 
Scientists have found in the teachings 


of Mrs. Eddy the exact solution to the 


problem; and they are gaining the 
true sense of freedom in proportion 
to their understanding, appreciation, 
and application of her teachings. 
When the individual realizes that 


nglish residences: 
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When ¢°:rist. Tesus told his disciples 
tha!’ suit of continuing in his 
| eee would he to know the truth 
3  <fiowld set them free, he stated 
with : accustomed simplicity and direct- 
‘ness the crux of the problem with 


- whieh every person is faced. How to 
ee ee * , : Humanity’s bond God, but 
‘vain that understanding of Truth and | ~’ y's bondage is not of God, bu 


she. demonstration of its Mbéerating |®t2er of mortal's own forging; for 
power is the problem, undertaken, and | the spiritual man, in whom inheres no 
 anteed “ee Mary waher Eddy, the Dis- quality of materiality, is not beset or 
‘caverer and Founder of Christian | limited by matter and its false laws. 
‘Science, which she gave to the world | 7#¢ realization of this may come as a 
the Christian Science textbook. | SUdden revelation, but its demonstra- 
On page 227 of “Science and Health tion’ in changed conditions will be 
‘with Key to-the Scriptures,” Mrs. gradual. Step by step, “precept upon 


'Eddy says, “The law of the divine Mind precept; line upon line, be Bands here bi 
little, and there a little,” is Truth’s 
‘must end human bondage, or mortals h , 
Bebus continue unaware of man’s in- nergy of ae ae umes Ripe at 

alienable rights and in subjection to ut the reward, in terms 0 erty, 


‘does not await the completion of 
| hopeless slavery, because some public q trati 
| teachers permit an ignorance of divine ! pom sagen a 
| sower,an ignorance ‘that is the!, /%¢ @pplication of even the simplest 
iP A & , : fact of Truth destroys some erro-- 
‘foundation of continued bondage ands. 


of human suffering.” ‘neous phase of human thought, and lib- 
ring. | , 
When one learns thaf, invariably, eration has begun. Each succeeding 


freedom is in the last analysis a mental ; step in the application of spiritual 
state, he has bezun at the beginning; Jaw is likewise rewarded; and the 


his only limitation is that which he 
‘has set for himself, and that he may 
immediately start upon a course which 
| will make him free, he is impelled to | 
that earnest effort which always 
gains the sure rewards of honesty of 
purpose, humility, and obedience. He 
learns that God, the infinite and ever 
present, has set no metes and bounds 
(to His image and likeness; but has 
created a free man, who never was 
and never can be circumscribed within 
the narrow limits of human sense. 
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Facing the. July sunsets, deep an and 
through. 


“Chelsea Reach,” an etching by Sidney R. Jones 


ings of gold and the most. delicately 
pierced. marble gratings) through 
which a stream of water used to run 
(and it ran again at the Coronation 
Durbar in 1911, when the Royal Baths 
were again made to “function”) that 
must be one of the most magical works 
of man.- Every inch is charming and 


ing East and Roving West.” 


‘Crocuses of Flame 


The city was en féte, gay with il- 
luminations, especially around the cen- 
ter, where every shop window was 


|ablaze, where public buildings and pri- 


vate houses vied with each other in 
their lavish decorations and many- 
colored lights. And yet perhaps the 
loveliest of all was that whigh few saw 
and which, 


the great squares and thoroughfares. 
On the ‘outer wall of a large dark 
building—it appeared to be a barracks, 
although no one was in sight—was one 


jof those iron devites, now old-fash- 


ioned as. cOmpared:-with the radiant 
illuminations of electric. light, with 
holes through which small gas flames 
shoot out. 

What the device was Ido not re- 
member, but probably a military em- 
blem, or a‘star surmounted with some 


|patriotic legend. But it was in the 


little gas flames which leaped out 
from all the close-set holes that lay 
the wonder. For, as the wind caught 
and fanned them, they swayed and 
bent, stfrank and expanded, and varied 
in color like crocuses beneath the 
breeze. Now they paled to mauve and 
lilac; now deepened. to violet with 
rims of gold; now flamed into orange 
or pure clear yellow; and never for an 
instant were they still, never did they 
cease to throb with that radiant life, 
to glitter and quivet; to fadé for a 
moment and then spring forth brighter 
and lovelier than before, 
‘And all this loveliness ° offered 
. street, 


where the few paagersby hurried on 
with hardly a glance, and e¥en that 
glance manifesting either. indifference, 
or a, kind of disdain for an illumina- 
tion of so old-fashioned-& style after 
the blazing electricity of the central 
portions of the city. But for two who 
stood long, watching the gentle radiant 
breathing of that patch of gold and 
purple crocuses, all the rest of the gay 
illuminations fad to insignificance, 
and these alone remained, ahd remain, 
a lovely and unforgotten memory—an 
exclusive memory, most likely, for 
though there for all -to see, a free 
offering of beauty, perhaps only two in 
the whole great city noted or yet re- 
member how the flame crocuses blos- 
somed and swayed in the wind, gold 
and purple; in the dark and lonely 
street. ‘ 


r I longed aa speak atts the 
nd, the cloud, the bird’s flight, the 
sea's murmur. A vein longing! I 


}might as well. have* sighed for the 
pow op sghl prey 


Michael Angelo to 

ld in. impotent child’s hand. 
r to “hush and bless one’s self /th 
‘with thera “but ever the wish grew. 


and through, or 
mer northern Hunter bat. 
liant advanc- 
ing upward 


bh, and glowing like fiery |m 


{vein “oetre tne dees ar whea the 


distinguished:—E. V, Lucas, in “Rov- 


Oo few, @one seemed 
to notice. Jt was in a dark, quiet: 
street, distant from the brilliance of’ 


The Perk Tradition | 
in Dutch Poetry 


The Dutch poets of the eighties 
grouped themselves around the name 
and the memory of Jacques Perk, the 
young poet who died in 1881 in his 
twenty-first year, leaving behind him 
a number of poems of remarkable in- 


| spiration, ‘and, what was perhaps still 


more important, a tradition and an 
example which was to become the 
watchword for young Dutch poets of 
the next fifteen or twenty years. 
Worship of beauty, admiration for 
Keats, whose “Hyperion” he «had 
read in the translation of Van 
Lennep, and, through Keats, for 
Homer’ and the Greek classics, pred- 
flection for Dante and Petrarch 
and the sonnet-form, and a little 
later love for Shelley, whose “Cloud” 
he followed in his own poem “Iris” 
»—these were the distinctive marks 
of Perk’s poetry and can be said 
to be. also the chief characteristics 
of most of the poets who imme- 
diately succeeded ‘him. Parenthet- 
ically it may be remarked that the 
example of Zola and the French 
naturalists, which had such a vitaliz- 
ing influence on Dutch fiction-writers 
of the same period, above all on the 
work of Lodewijk van Deyssel, Frans 
Netscher, and the Fieming Cyriel 
Buysse, passed unnoticéd by the poets, 
although on some of them, such as 
the. younger Couperus, other French 
models, Théophile Gautier, Mallarmé 
—and Maeterlinck, produced an evi- 
dent effect. 

What we have named the Perk tra- 
dition was defended. by a number of 
|poéts and. critics soon after his death, 
‘above all by William. Kloos in.the in- 
troduction he wrote to the volume of 
Perk’s “Gedichten” which was pub- 
lished in 1882. The first writer, how- 
éver, to translate his enthusiasm and 
admiration into practical work was. 
Marcellus Emants, whose long poem 
“Lilith” is made by Vedwey the start- 
ing-point for his history. In 1885 a 
center for the movement represented 
by Kloos and Hmants was provided by 
the foundation .of De Nieuwe Gids, in 
rivairy with the older and more aca- 
demic organ which Potgieter had 
established, the Gids. Henceforward 
the new school of, Dytch poetey had a 
corporate existence. Kloos contrib- 
uted powerfully to it, not only with 
his sonnets, his fragment, recalling 
Keats, “Okeanos.”: Other writers who 
were ‘in the same. movement were 
Louis Couperus, téday world-famous 
as‘a novelist; Fred@rik Van Eeden, 
whose well-known story 
Johannes” first appeared in the 
Nieuwe Gids; ‘Jacques Van Looy and 
Jan Veth, both, like Van Eeden, better 
knewn as prose-writers; the Amister- 
dam woman-poet Heléne Swarth, who, 
first began to write in French, but 
later honored the memory of Perk in 
poems in her own language, and is 
writing still today; J. Winkler Prins; 
Verwey himseM, whose poems ‘“Per- 
sephone” and “Demete "how expres- 
jsive the mere titles are!—appeared 
respectively in 1882 and 1 1885. Later 
comers were H. J. Boeken and Her-/| 
man. Gorter, whose “Mei” (May), a 
long poem with its subject taken from 
the Northern myth of Balder, is prob- 
ably the’ finest. natufe-poem in Dutch 
literature, and certainly the most en- 

thusiastically welcomed poetical work 
of the ‘Eighties in Holland.—The 
London Times Literary Supplement. 


No novelist can hope to reach many 
people who does not include and 
nao Parga the familiar affairs of 

drudgeries \as weil as 


the tommon 
the © high peri ee barter Hackett. 


“Kleene! 


of the Domesday Book where “Cerce- 
hede” and “Cheleed” are recorded; ani 
all of these attempts at speiling 2a 
name which was variously pronouuced 
in an age when ali spelling was a 
leap and a scramble, mean what in 
the sixteenth century was “Chelsey” 
and which now we.Enow as Chelsea. 
As the picture progresses and the 
fields and the rtstic village are gradi:- 
ally approached by the growing 
metropolis, the name Chelsea becomes 
settled. 

The history of Chelsea. from its be- 
ginnings, has been starred with 
eminent . names, in literature and 
patriotism and benevolence and art 
and piety, and the pursuit of pleasure, 
and tragedy. As we gaze, Sir Thomas 
More’s mansion rises, “commanding a 
most pleasant prospect of the Thamés 
and the fields beyond,” which reminds 
us that his earlier residence, Crosby 
; House, was brought from Bishopsgate 
in 1910, and reerected in the old man- 
sion gardens. Henry VIII’s palatial 
manor house is built, to have a suc- 
cession of noble inhabitants, some of 
them noble in nature and deed. Then 
Charles II sweeps by with his gay 
court, and the inimitable Pepys has- 
tens “to Chelsey to make merry.” It 
‘becomes the scene of botanical ex- 
‘ploits, and the wstheticism of the tulip 
reaches a fervency which pays two 
hundred guineas for a single plant. 

Meanwhile, as if on a moving roll 
of honor, an array of intellectual and 
literary celebrities come into view, 
and pass; Pym, Locke, Swift, Addison, 
Swinburne, Rossetti, George Eliot, 
Carlyle, for a few. And, accompany- 
ing them, perhaps exceeding them in 
number, there are artists great and 


small, from Holbein, painting the por- 


traits of thé More family, to the latest 


American etcher, whose needle and 


acid has delineated his own ‘Chelsea 
Reach”; catching in it something of 
the atmospheric wonders, intangible, 
compelling, which made the river and 
the embankment a perennial enchant- 
ment. to Turner and Whistler: and 
Dante Gabriel. Rossetti. The old- 
fashioned balcony on Turner’s house 
had been removed before he, went to 
live in it. It was his infatuation with 
the sunsets of Chelsea that caused him 
to have the balcony replaced, and here 
he got.those sunset effects which were 
clamorously derided. The like had 
never been seen on the sky, the critics 
said. He had enjoyed the private view 
of the initiated, and it took the. popu- 
lace a long time to realize that in 
heaven-favored spots such as Chelsea 
those glowing colors were human 
nature’s daily food. 

Sometime or other, every artist has 
his try at the Thames at Chelsea, and 
though Mr. Jones is almost sure to 
want to try again, it nged not be as a 
retrieving: rather, as a more eloquent 
conception of that whicl has already 
been well expressed. He is not “van- 
quished,” far from it;. but-he has done 
so Well'as to be worthy of the “rap- 
ture of.pursuing.” 


Part Songs at Clarhis 
Castle 


bE returned home on 


Whenever 


leave, whether from Berlin, Petro- 


grad, Lisbon or Buenos Ayres I in- 
|variably spent a portion of my leave 
‘at Glamis Castle. This venerable pile, 
“whose birth tradition notes not,” 
though the lower portions were un- 
douhtedly standing in 1016, rears .its 
forest of conical turrets in the broad 
valley lying between the Grampians 
and the Sidlaws, in the fertile plains 


Keproduced by permission of the artist 


‘died away. 


can possibly be imagined than that of 
... Lord Strathmore, forty years ago. 
The sever sons and three daughters 
of the family were all born musicians. 
Tt’ have never heard such perfect and 
finished part-singing as that of the 
Lyons family, and they were always 
singing: ...in the middle of dinner, 
even, this irrepressible family could 
not help bursting .into harmony, and 
such exquisite harmony, too! Until 
their sisters grew up, the younger 
boys sang the treble and alto parts, 
but finally they were able to manage 
a male-voice quartet, a trio of ladies’ 
voices, and a combined family octette. 
The dining-room at Glamis is a very 
lofty hall, oak-panelled, with a great 
JacoVean chimney-piece rising to the 
roof. After dinner it was the custom 
for the two family pipers to make 
the circuit of the table three times, 
and then to walk slowly off, still play- 
ing, through the tortuous stone pas- 
sages of the ancient building until 
the last faint echoes of the music had 
Then all the lights in 
the dining-room were « extinguished 
except' the candles on the table, and 
out came a tuning-fork, and one note 
was sounded—‘Madrigal,” “Spring is 
come, third beat,” said the conducting 
brother, and off they went, singing 
exquisitely; glees, madrigals, part- 
songs, anything and. everything, the 
acoustic properties of the lofty room 
adding to the effect. All visitors to 
Glamis were charmed with this most 
finished singing—always, of course, 
without accompaniment. . i. 
gifted family were equally good at 
acting. They had a permanent stage 
during the winter months at Glamis 
and as every new Gilbert and Sul? 
livan opera was produced in London, 
the concerted portions were all duly 
repeated at Glamis, and given most 
excellently. I have never heard the 
duet and minuet between “Sir Marma- 
duke” and “Lady Sangazure” from 
“The Sorcerer” better done than at 
Glamis, although Sir Marmaduke was 
only eighteen and Lady Sangazure, 
under her white wig was a boy of 
twelve. The same boy sang “Mabel” 
in the “Pirates of Penzane” most ad- 
mirably. 

In 1884 it was conveyed to Lord 
Strathmore that Mr. and Mrs. Glad- 
stone, whom he did not know per- 
sonally, were most anxious to see 
Glamis, Of course an invitation was 
at oncg, dispatched, and tn spite of 
the rigorously Tory atmosphere of the 
house, we were all quite charmed with 
Mr. Gladstone’s personality. Lord 
Strathmore wished to stop the part- 
singing after dinner, but I felt sure 
that Mr. Gladstone would like it, so 
it took place as usual. The old gen- 
tleman was perfectly enchanted with 
it, and complimented this tuneful fam- 


‘ily enthusiastically on the perfect fin- 


ish of their singing. Next evening 


Mr. Gladstone asked for.a part-song 


in the middle of the dinner, and as 
the singing was continued afterwards, 
he went and, with a deferential cour- 
tesy charming to see in a man of his 
age and position, asked whether the 
young people would allow an old man 
to sing bass in the glees with them. 
Mr. Gladstone still had a very fine 
resonant bass, and he read quite ad- 
mirably. It was curious to see the 
Prime Minister reading off the same 
copy as an Eton bog of 16, who was 
singing alto. Being Sunday night, 
they went on singing hymns and an- 
thems till nearly midnight; there was 
no getting Mr. Gladstone away. Mrs. 
Gladstone told me next day ‘that he 
had not enjoyed himself so much for 
many months.—Lord Frederic Hamil- 
ton, in “The Days Before Yesterday.” 


This |’ 


and from that starting point he may 
reach the goal of his deep desire 
through right thinking. It should be 
noted that Jesus’ promise cited above 
was wholly contingent upon a purely 
mental situation,—the continuance in 
his word, that is, the acceptance of his 
teachings and the subsequent honest 
effort to make them the rule and 
guide of life. The resuit of this proc- 
ess could have been nothing less than 
the gaining of a larger sense of man’s 
true dominion as a child of God, the 
understanding which is the anteced- 
ent of that very freedom which char- 
acterizes the real man. 


which characterizes man as the image 
of God. 


the sphere of mortal man until one 


The Humming Bird - 


When the mild gold stars, flower out 
As the summer gloaming goes, 

A dim shape quivers about 
Some sweet, rich heart of a rose. 


If you watch its fluttering poise, 
From palpitant wings will steal 
A hum like the eerie noise 
Of an elfin spinning-wheel! 


And then from the shapes vague 
sheen 
Quick lustres of blue will float, 
That melt in luminous green 
Round a glimmer of ruby throat! 


But figetly across the gloom 
This tremulous shape will dart, 
While searching for some fresh bloom, 
To quiver about its heart. 


Then you, by thoughts of it stirred, 
Will dreamily question them: 
“Is it a gem, half bird, 
Or is it a bird, half gem”’ 
—Edgar Fawcett. 


The Passing of the 
Drawing-Room 


Now, there is nothing in the world 
quite so foolish as social regrets. 
Every generation makes the social 
customs which suit it. ... 


practice. 

All the same, it is permissible to: 
look back with tenderness, and amuse- ' 
ment even, upon worse times. 
real drawing-room was a very nice: 
place, and in it we shall always see 
the typical Victorian lady,—‘Portrait | 
of a lady seated in a chintz-covered 
chair” it will be called in memory’s 


catalogue.—and we shall be able w)} 
date the recollection exactly by the) 
color and the pattern of the chintz. | 


We shall see dull-colored flowers and | 
‘pright-colored flowers, white grounds, | 
black grounds, and that horrid buff 
color once called “a full cream,” but | 
really more the shade of a milk-pud- 
ding skin. There she sat surrounded, | 


so to speak, by the proofs of her hap- | 


piness. The water colors and the 


china and the very good furniture | 


all spoke to her of prosperity; the, 
portraits, by someone more or less 
known, of the children when they 
were little and of herself when she 
was young, all smiled at her from 
the walls. ere were always flowers 
in the drawing-room and never any 
untidy work and never any smell of 
smoke—The Spectator. 


Arrangement 


Contrast is a good thing, but we 


must observe the laws of harmonious 
contrast, and unless we have space 
enough to secure these, it is better to 
be content with unity and simplicity, 
which are always to be had. 


—Leigh Hunt. 
_ 


Mankind’s constant effort for larger ! 
expression, its ceaseless struggle to ex-.: 
tend the range of the human senses, are : 
but efforts, unconscicus though it be, to 
gain more and more of that dominion | 


Human invention has gone | 
a long way in this direction, enlarging | 


The new | 
ways should be the only ways—in: 


The 


; 


‘individual finds himself gaining a 
sense of dominion and freedom, de- 
lightful as useful, expressed in better 
health, higher ideals, generosity to 
;one’s fellows, and a greater sense of 
ipeate. It is of this state that Mrs. 
Eddy, with unparalleled cogency, 
writes on page 228 of the Christian 
Science textbook: “The enslavement 
-of man is not legitimate. It will eease 
, when man enters into his heritage of 
freedom, his God-given dominion over 
the material senses. Mortals will 
some day assert their freedom in the 
name of Almighty God. Then they 
| will control their own bodies through 
| the understanding of divine Science.” 


SCIENCE 


AND 


| HEALTH 
With Key to 
| the Scriptures 


By 
MARY BAKER EDDY 


THE original standard and 
only Textbook on Christian 
Science Mind-healing, in one 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
read, borrowed or purchased 
-at Christian Science Reading 
Rooms throughout the world. 


It is published in the follow- 
ing styles and bindings: 


Cloth oeecdéseesossn ene 


Ooze 
edition, Bi 
Full leather, stiff 


(same per and 
cloth edition) 


* Morocco, 


pocke editio 
(Oxford "India Bible pases) 5.00 
Levant (heavy Oxford India 

Bible paper) 6.00 


Large Type Edition, leather 
| ford India Bible is 


} 
| 


5 
| FRENCH TRANSLATION 
Alternate pages of, English end 


Cloth 
Morocco, pocket edition... 


GERMAN. TRANSLATION 


Alterwate pages of Fxnglish end 
Germea 


$3.50 
Morocco, pocket edition.... 

Where no Christian Science Read- 
ing Room is available the book will 
be sent at the above prices, express 
| or postage prepaid, orm either 
| domestic or foreign shipments. 
Remittance by money order or 
by draft on New York or Boston 
should accompany all orders and 
be made payable to The Christian 
Science Publishing Society. © 


The other works of Mrs. Eddy 
may also be read, berrowed or 
purchased at Christian Science 
Reading Rooms, or a complete list 
with descriptions and prices will be 
sent upon application. 

THE 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON, U. S. A. 


Sole ishers of all authorized 
Copistian ure 
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/ printed yesterday in the press of the United 
¥¢ date upon which the recalcitrant members/of the 


po | , that Lloyd George had fixed March 8 as 


called “die-hard” faction must declare their acqui- 
ence in his leadership, or he would resign, the situation 
vertheless must be regarded as serious by those who 
el that the continuance in office of the British Premier 
| essential to the reconstruction of Europe. 

JL oyd George’is the last of the great national leaders 
10 directed the energies of their respective nations dur- 


4 
"a 


fre] 


as 


> 


sonclusion for the Allies. He has seen, one after the 


ther, Veniselos, Nitti, Clemenceau, and Woodrow . 
son Holding office by-a tie . 
fingly more tenuous and precarious than that of any . 


Wi on retire to private life. 
of his associates in the great conflict, he has nevertheless 
lanaged to maintain himself in power. He has been 
: mpe Hed to: maintain. cooperation between three British 
political parties which are normally at each other's 
iroats. Yet through a period full'of the most difficult 


he 
eR 


olitic problems, both domestic and international, ‘he 


las Maintained the coalition in power, and emerged from 
every division in the House of Commons with a sub- 
stantial majority at his back. : 

‘To observers from without the British dominions, 


he continued ascendancy of Lloyd George appears to be 


“a most extraordinary political achievement. 


Casual stranger in London, or in most of the provincial 
ections of the United Kingdom, seldom hears much of 
compliment for the veteran Premier. Club and smoking- 

‘oom comment is nearly always unfavorable, sometimes 
utterly abusive. He is described as shifty, conscience- 

4ess, intriguing, everything that the captious critic-is apt 

to Say in condemnation of a politician who holds power. 


Ane ‘it would seem that to some/extent the casual talk 
of pt jlic ,places is reflected in the political ideas and 
purposes of the British people, for practicafly every 
“by-election in the last eight months has resulted in the 


defeat of the coalition candidate. If these scatteréd 


ig the war and brought that conflict to a victorious - 


For the ° 


‘Wilson recommended the ratification by that body of - 


the Versailles Treaty. That document had been formu- 
lated without the advice of the Senate and without the 
approval of its terms by the leader. or representative 
of either political party in the Senate. Then,-as now, 
it was quite generally regarded as a serious tactical 


-blundéer on the part of Mr. Wilson that he did not seek 


the advice, in the early stages of the peace deliberations, 


of some of thé leaders of his own party in the Senate ° 


and of those of the opposition whose support was essen- 
tial to the success of the great undertaking’ upon which 
he had decided to enter. Now, with the ratification of 
the pending treaties sought by the. Administration, it is 
pointed out that those documents are sponsored by the 
leaders of both the major. political parties in the Senate, 
Mr. Lodge‘. representing the Republicans, and Mr. 


. Underwood the ,Democrats, each having had a large 


art in the formulation of the treaties and being able to 
befend them against whatever opposition may be mani- 
fested by irreconcilable or dissenting groups. 
But Senator Underwood’s work may not be as easy 
in attempting to hold the Democrats in line on the main 
treaty as it was in holding them, or part of them, to- 
gether in support of the Yap convention. There is.a 
formidable Wilson bloc still in existence in the Senate, 
and the members of this somewhat intangible, 
tion voted solidly against the ratification of the Yap 
treaty in what was really the first test of strength by 
the forces favoring unqualified approval of the work oi 
the Arms Conference.. And so it may be ‘that there 
will follow, in the progress of the debate on the treaties, 
some astute political’ maneuvering by the opposing forces 
in the upper house of Congress. Partisan advantages 
are to be sought on the eve of the congressional elet- 
tions. Political debts, in the form of partisan grudges, 
are to be settled in the forensic battles for which prepara- 
tion is undoubtedly being made. But it is reassuring 
that the agreements which are awaiting the final approval 
of the Senate can be defended, and that they will -be 
defended, by two of the political: leaders who helped to 
shape them and who can speak intelligently and without 
partisan bias in their behalf. 


Canada Seeking Reciprocity | 


HERE could have been no more logical result of 
the recent general elections in Canada than what 
proinises now to be a revival, inaugurated by the 


ganiza-_ 


The -Need for: Tolerance, 
HE report that a bill‘has been-introduced in one of 


the state legislatures declaring it a misdemeanor ‘to, 


__. publicly misstate and falsify religious teachings, or to 
malign and misrepresent the founder or leader of a reli- 


- gious denomination or sect, raises certain important and 


interesting, questions. In the existing situation which 
called farth this bill are conditions which are illogical and 
intolerable to a free people. Whil€ the Constitution of 


‘the United States does not in its body deal with the ques- 


tion of religion, in the First Amendment appears:a direct 
statement precluding the possibility of interference, 
through an act of Congress, with the free exercise of 


religious freedon1; furthermore, the constitutions of. the 


several states maké Very definite declarations, all to. the 


: os . . e 
same general purport, providing for freedom of con- 


science and religious worship for all men forall time. 


In view of these provisions, it is something of an. 


anomaly that intolerance and bigotry have found their 
way so frequently into the policies afd activities of the 
various religious denominations. Not only have: these 
unchristian qualities found expression in frequent mis- 


_ representation of teachings held sacred by many law- 


abiding and respectable citizens, but the intolerance has 
gone so far that teachers and founders of religious move- 


ments, whose only possible guilt is in holding and exem- ° 


plifying views contrary. to those held by the self-appointed 
accusers, have been attacked, misrepresented, even vili- 
fied. The extent of this manifestation of prejudice and 
bigotry, and the degree of its bitterness in certain cases, 
are almost incredible, when it is considered that it is done 
in the name of Christianity. Furthermore, it appears that 
this.form of intolerance has been slightly if in any degree 


- checked either by the provisions of the federal Constitu- 


tion or the declarations in the fundamental laws of the 


several states. Apparently with these critics good citizen-. 


ship does not necessarily include obediencé to the basic 
laws of the states and nation. Perhaps this has been 


due to the rather general character of these provisions, ° 


and to the. absence of definite legislative enactments to 
enforce them. ; 

Report has it that in other states similar bills ‘will be 
offered. Not a few: will see in this moyement a step 


toward larger freedom in its better sense, rather than an ° 


effort to curb free speech, as it has been characterized in 
certain quarters. Freedom to worship God, if it means 
anything at all, must mean that the individual has the 


~ ~, 


latest tune of hers proves to ‘be exceedingly small. 
Approval of the idea that she be replaced in the director- 
ship manifests itself but slightly. So that, although she 
may have helped run up-a considerable deficit, it is-alto- 
getlrer the kind that appears in figures on the pages of a 
ledger, and not at all.the kind that engrosses itself in 
ill-will upon the hearts of men and women. = ~ 

The affairs of the Chicago Opera Association, then, 
have obviously been: handled, during the season &nd a 


half of her command, to the satisfaction of the public. ¢ 


The general standards of singing and acting have been 
high; higher, indeed, than they ever were before. ‘The 
conducting has been immeasurably better than it was in 
former times, owing, clearly enough, to the organizing 
ability of Miss Garden's chief musical director, Giorgio 
Polacco. There has been, to be sure, less glamour about 
the playbills than there used to be, because of a reduction 
in the size of the rhembership of the company and because 


. of the defection of renowned stars of the Metropolitan 


1 ] 


Opera House of New York. Nevertheless, either for 
the reason that the new standards have been costly, or 
for the reason that receipts have been comparatively 
slim, a certain half-articulate opposition to the Garden 
régime seems to éxist.among those who caryy the finan- 
cial responsibilities—perhaps chiefly in the committee ot 
Chicago citizens that is engaged in raising, a guaranty 
fund for next year, +, 
It is possible that sotnebody should be put in to run 
the enterprise wh ho 
maker. It is possible,eagain, that somebody ought to 
have charge who would insist on continuing the annual 
visits to New York, and who would refuse to be driven 
from the prificipal theatrical city of the United States 
just because his presence did not please the manager of 
the established resident opera company. It is. possible, 
lastly, that sornebody ought to take hold who coitid revive 


‘interest in opera in Boston and who could cultivate other 


neglected fields. But the Chicago ‘Opera,alirectorship 
has not yet fallen vacant. A man evho has distinguished 
himself in managing opera in America, upon being asked 
who he thought should direct the Chicago company next 
season, replied: ‘Miss Garden. She ig on the stage all 
the tithe, watching her artists; and that is why they do 
so well.” — 


Editorial Notes . 


Not only writers of “wind-jammer” fiction, but 
lovers of the sea generally, will hail with delight the 
news that German shipyards are diligently building sail- 


ssesses signal knack as @ money-_ 


right to choose and hold his own views regarding God 
and man’s relation to Him, which constitutes the sub- 
stance of religious worship, and at the same tinie’ to be 


tests of the political temper of the British. people may 
be taken as indicative of political sentiment as a whole, 
“it would probakly be unsafe for the coalition leader to 


~Canadian Government rather than by the Government 
| of the United States, of the effort to establish reciprocal 
trade relations between the two nations. Reciprocity 


‘ing ships in the conviction that this form of,ocean car- 
__Tiage is still economically profitable. Kipling may be 
right in the theory that romance travels with the man 


‘Tisk an appeal to the entire electorate. «| 

' Nevertheless the world as a whole would look upon 
the retirement of Lloyd George at this moment as a 
Salamity. His progress in the last few months from a 
positio of narrow nationality to one of broad inter- 
“National influence has been one of the striking phenomena 
“of political conditions in the world today. He stands in 
effect as the present leader of the effort to ameliorate 
‘to advance the economic reconstruction of Europe by 
the readmission to international councils of the states 


* orty . 

self a 
no question but that he has been in, the fullest sympathy 
h the purposes enunciated there by Secretary Hughes. 
vit Of evidence corroborative of this statement is to 
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ind ‘in the fact that French militaristic opinion is 
open! -exultant at the prospect of his retirement, and 
certain sections of the French press which have been 
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that the retirement of the British Premier will make 
thatters simpler for those who advocate the continuance 
‘of the armed camp policy in Europe. | . 

__ Itis notable, too, that under the premiership of Lloyd 
Geors re the recent proposition to grant a wider measure 
of autonomy to Egypt followed swiftly upon the endeavor 
70 make of Ireland a free and self-governing dominion. 
‘apparent, too, that.in his mind exists the, determina- 
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bn to extend to India as ‘rapidly as may be all the 
ights and liberties of an autonomous dominion. In 
, the outlook of Lio¥d George was distinctly inter- 
al, his vision that of a British Empire built up of 
tonomous og rpg world in which peace should be 

atained, not by the constant threat of overpowering 
mament: but by the intelligent method of peaceful 
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ferences for the determination of conflicting interests 
peen sovereign nations. 3 ¥, | 

“It is not to be thought, or said, that. Lloyd George is 
¢ Only great statesman available for the conduct of the 
rs of the British Government. Mr. Balfour, alone, 
le so strong an impression upon American public 
10n an Yom the opinion of the world at large at the 
ungton Conference that his advancement to power 
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uid not come as a sliock. Doubtless there are other 
1 Statesmen to whom the reins of office:could be 

mi ‘ =C | with : 
itge is the outstanding figure in world affairs. His 
today would be as the crashing of a mighty oak in 
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First Test of the Treaties 
LPPEARS to be a reasonable claim that unless the 
ulled irreconcilable leaders in the United States 
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, of western Canada. va . 
Liberals by the Taft Administration, and was regarded _ 


far as may be thé bitterness of the recent war, and > 


eated and crushed ihxthat conflict. Though not him- ~~ nero 


delegate to the Washington Conference, there is | 


pc sing «the effort to reduce armaments say frankly 


corffidenge. But at the moment Lloyd > 


carrying down many lesser fellows in general | 
ae ee eyet : ; or asi : 


was the issue in the Canadian elections in 1911, the | 


paramount plank in the platform of the Liberal Party, 
led by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and indorsed by the farmers 
The issue was presented to the 


as a sure portent of victory.’ But the farmer movement 
was not as strong in Canada in 1911 as it is today, for 
the reason that the farnfers in the eastern provinces were 
still dominated by the belief that their prosperity was 
dependent upon a protective tariff. Thev were confirmed 
lief by the attitude of the bankers, railway 
magnates, manufacturers, merger promoters and capital- 
ists in general, who stood together almost as a unit and 
financed one political party. to victory and wrecked the 
other. : , 
+ The real growth and development of the farmers 
movement in Canada is traceable to the defeat of the 
reciprocity program in the 1911 elections. Dissensions 
in the ranks of the Liberals, led by the exponents of selt- 
interest, estranged the western farmers and fostered the 
building up of a definite class-conscipus unit, a thing not 


always to be desired in any country, but in the ease ot ' 


the Canadian farmers it may be contended that this 
nianifestation was first Apparent outside the ranks of 
the farmers. | 


Now, from’ Washington, comes the report that the . 


Minister of Finance in the Canadian Cabinet has reached 
the American capital on a mission which has as its 
objective the establishment, apparently on the basis of 
the I9II negotiations, of reciprocal trade relations 
between Canada and the‘United States. It is not by any 
means certain, of. course, that Mr. Fielding, the emissary, 
represents a government or a people thoroughly com- 


that the people of Canada, despite their professed de- 
termination to favor an exchange which would open 
their ports more and more to commodities of British 
origin, are none the less apprehensive of the effects of 
the present American tariff policies as outlined in the 
Emergency Tariff Law and’in the proposed [ordney 


. §chedules. 


- The economic status of Canada today is not the same 
as it was when the McKinley and -Dingley tarfff laws 
were enacted, and for that reason there is much more 
concern over the* operation of the Fordney schedules 
than over the effects of the former tariffs. Until recent 
years the foreign trade of Canada was not developed to 
the volume it has attained todaw, In 1911, even, the 
country’s chief concern was internal development and 
the attraction of Briti$h capital. But now Canada has 
become a great exporter and @ great importer. She 
stands second to Great Britain in the volume of her 


trade with the United States, the total of her imports and ° 


exports for the year 1920 being over two billions of 
dollars. : e 

It is-evident that the provisions of the United States 
Emergency Tariff Law, possibly drafted to apply par4 


ticularly to European trade, have seriously affected 
Canadian interchange. These effects have been felt by . 


agricultural interests particularly, and it is quite apparent 


that the influence of the farmers in Canada may be~ 


definitely behind a movement to propose.a friendly 
reciprocal trade agreement. Itfwill be interesting to see 
what reception such a plan is accorded by the powerful 
agricultural bloc in the United States Congress. Are 


- 


~initted to the theory of reciprocity, but, it is quite certain. 


. God, ye cannot overthrow it.” 


respected in the exercise of that right, always providing, 
however, that the free enjoyment of religion and worship 
should in no wise contravene the general welfare. Yet 
this inalienable right of citizenship apparently has been 
no deterrent to those who would destroy one’s faith in 
God, unless his beliefs happen to conform to their own 
peculiar views. 
whjch invariably makes for dissension and strife. | 
What the world has a right to expect of the Christian 
denominations is unity -and peace, not hatred and dis- 
cord, even though their theologic beliefs be:at variance. 
President Harding has set a fine example to all the world 
in his paper in Marion, O., which has declared as its 
policy the commendable purpose to treat all religions 
reverently. Obviously this wise man has believed he 
could, without detriment to himself. or injury go his 
fellow men, follow the excellent admonition of his name- 
sake, Gamaliel, as expressed.in the Book of Acts,,in the 
case of those holding religious views not in agreement 
with his own: “And now I say unte you, Refrain from 


‘these men, and let them alone: for if this counsel or. this 


work be of ment, it will come to nought: But if it be of 
Many earnest Christians 
belleve that nothing will be lost by the exercise of just 
this degree of tolerance. ' 
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Ir 1s refreshing to see ‘’a professor of psychology 
courageous qnough to go on recerd as doubting the com- 
plete reliability of the so-called “intelligence tests,” 


which, in sOme quarters, especially during the war, were 


exalted so far’ beyond their possible value. But it is 
not so very surprising, after all, to anyone who has seen 
these tests in their proper perspective: It was, however, 
a truly sweeping arraignment of them that Dr. Elinor 


Mé@ Gamble of Wellesley College made before the 
Boston branch of the American Association of University 


Women im Radcliffe College, when she said it had been 
found that 30 per cent of the girls who receive a mark 
above the average in such tests at Wellesley fall below 


the average’on mid-year examinations, and that, on the 


other hand, 30 per cent.of those whose marks are below 
the average in the “intelligence tests” receivé marks above 
the average on the mid-year grade.. Perhaps itis a more 
sweeping arraignmentgthan the 
it practically amounts to a statement confessing their 
entire unreliability and uselessness. It is, however, just 


one more example of a material mode or method being 


advertised as all-embracing in its line of procedure and 


then being proved, gn accurate study, to be, to all intents 
“and purposes, absolutely valueless.- — , 


Public Music Standards 


ISS MARY GARDEN is reported to have ex- 

. pressed a desire to resign her office as director of 

the Chicago Opera Company, provided somébody 

can be found to take her place. And the impression is 


‘conveyed. fn the announcement telling about the matter 
that expenses have rwn higher under her administration - 


than the guarantors like. Assurance is given, however, 
that ‘even if she does hand over the management to 
another person, she will continue to serve as one of the 


performers. | 
Ne doubt Miss Garden wotld surrender her post at 


the head) of the institution quickly if she had. distinct 


noNce from any quarter that she was an unpopular offi- 
cial. Without question she would withdraw at’ once and 


that she had served’ long e 
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This is the very essence of that bigotry | 


rofessor realized, fon, - 


.the corporation. 


at the throttle as often as with the one on the swaying 
yard-arm, but it will be a long time before the tramp 
steamer.can. give the thrill that comes avith the vision of a 
full-rigged ship under sail. Even the best literature of 
the steamship is written by graduates of the sailing craft 
like Conrad, and William McFee., 


A DIFFERENCE of .opinion has arisen in Chipping 
Campden, Gloucestershire, as to the disposal.of two val- 
yiable silver maces which were formerly the property of 
When Campden was the center of the 
wool industry it was a very important place, and on three 
separate occasions it was incorporated, but about 40 
years ago it lost the privileges that mcorporation implies: 
Though civic authority has disappeared, the shadow re- 


| yrs in the shape of the two maces, which one section 


f the inhabitants want to see in the Town Hall and the 
other in the Victoria and Albert Museum.. The maces 
are worth £1000, so that safety, it may well be 
considered,-dictates the museum as their proper abode. 
The tug-of-war is between prudence and that very pro- 
nounced individuality of a town with traditions and a 
history. Besides, who knows, Chipping Campden may 
receive a fourth charter of incorporation, and then its 
maces should certainly be handy and in the possession 
of the town. 3 


GEORGE Wyso, a young French architect, has deliv- 
ered himself, of a pean of praise for American sky- 
scrapers in the columns of L’Intransigeant. The newer 
office buildings, he declares, are “impeceAble in execu- 
tion.” Those people who have been sighing for the vine- 
covered ruins of Europe might well read the words of 
this young Frenthman. It might help them to realize 
that- architectural beauty is possible in the most modern 
of undertakings and that such edifices as the Woolworth 
Building, for instance, hold their own with most of the 
dilapidated chateaux of France. 7 


THE gift of 2,000,000 marks to the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Instifute im Berlin from Dr. Sawayanagi, former Japa- 
nese Minister of Education, certainly will not be popular 


jf France. The idea‘of giving anything to Germany is 


anathema there. But at thé-same time there appears to 
be ‘sound logic in giving aid to the almost bankrupt insti- 
tutions of education in Germany, for it will take great 


‘intelligence to lift the former empire out of the morass 


into which it has fallen. Education should be interna- 
tional and improving the wisdom of enemies often makes 
them friends. . 
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ATyTHE Cento: Celle aerodrome, near Rome, was 
recently completed what is stated to be the smallest 
dirigible airship in the world. Its first flight was entirely. 
successful, and this little “flivver of the air” appears to 
have an auspicious future as a commercial project. When 
it is explained that this “baby” is 115ft. long, 27ft. 
broad, and has a capacity of 53,000 cubic feet, it will 
be seen that the word “‘little” is used in a relative sense 
only. A dirigible is “little” in the sense that a baby 
behemoth is. _* 


THE little hamlet of Roachton, O., found itself situ- 
ated too’ near a hazardous railroad crossing. Therefore, 
a few days ago, the entire population packed up their 
kettles, clothes, and what-nots and moved three miles 
south of the town’s origina] site. It is‘to be wondered 


whether it was the railroad crossing alone or the fact that~ 


thé owner of the only general store was the first*to move 
that caused the-exodus. Certainly tle man who, when 
he moves, causes- a, whole hanilet to grove after him 
should-not be without a certain pride. \ ‘ 
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